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NOTE 


During a long and eventful career extend- 
ing over a peiiod of nearly half a century 
the Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw Edulji Wacha has 
been taking an active and strenuous interest 
m the public life of this countiy in all its 
varied activities. As a membei of the Bombay 
Coipoiation, of the Mill Owners’ Association 
and of the Bombay Improvement Trust, as the 
Secretary of the Bombay Piesidency Associ- 
ation, as a leading Congressman, as a constant 
contributor to the press, and latterly as an 
elected non-official membei of the Impeiial 
Legislative Council, Sir Dinshaw, “a maivel 
of untiring energy, a living eucyclopsedia of 
expeuence and facts” has spoken and wiitten 
on a vauety of subjects covering a wide field — 
political, educational, industrial, oommeicial, 
and financial. His numeious speeches and 
wiitings besides seiving as an interesting 
account and criticism of neaily fifty years of 
Bntish Indian administration form also a 
valuable record of the various public move- 
ments of his time. 
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Sir Dinshaw Edul,]i Wacha is ono of the 
veiy few public men of India who have made 
a life-long study of economic problems and it 
IS hoped that his speeches and wiitings, now 
collected for the first tune iindei one cover, 
will be appreciated not only by those who 
have specialised in such subjects but by lay 
readeis as well. 

THE rUBLISHEm, 
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In fotimi dayi, when the Coni)ieas wa-, held, luo ime told 
that tlioasa, Hmdji Com/i at, and that the Mtihammadani 
did not join in it ‘ Of couiso, when theic is a diffeience of 
opinion, how can we aipee to all the pi oposilions w ged by 
a Hindu Oonqiess ” So we weie not unfiequently told by 
the Qoveinment But the Hiiidiis and Muhammadans aie 
amalgamated Theie is unanimity of thought, speech and 
mmd between both communities Goveniment now hot out 
the question of Bi ahmtns and non Bi ahmins That is the 
usual way loitn the bwcauciacy, and Ihei e is nothing pai ti- 
cular about it I undetstand it to be intelligent enough. 
But what if theie aie Biahmim and non Bi ahmins > 
Theie is the Ohailei Act which lags down cluiily that 
‘pioved mettland ability ’ shall be the only gualijlcaitons 
Jo> the public set vice One map be a Biahmin, oi non 
Biahmin, oi an Auslialian oi a Canadian, o) a Negio 
01 a HoUentot, what of that ^ So fat as the 8 ei vice 
IS concerned we ate to hive the best men foi the Indian 
Qoveinment Theie is nothing fuilhei to be said about 
li • * • Why then should loe have any mot e difficulty hete 
With Brahmin prepotidet ance oi Muhaitimadaii pi epondet 
atue 01 Patsi pt epondei ance ot any olhci t The Ohaicei Act 
is cleat on the point , il says ‘ men of pioved incut and abi 
lity' only shall be employed in the puolic set vice Then il is 
laid down that theie shall be no ‘ governing caste' in India 
Whei e is the govei ning caste ? The governing caste is the 
Civil Set vice, they ate ihegaveming caste, and yet the 
Biahmin is denounced I cannot at all. Sit, undei stand that 
at gumetil p iSl 

The Civil Set vice has ilstiaditions, and those ti adthons ate, 
that they must be beqiiealned fi 0111 geneialMi to genet ntion 
Theie is nulrnngnew that ft cm time to lime these haditions 
at e trotted out It has gone on foi Ine last 7 d yeai s These 
Civilian inleiesls have oecome vested and whenevei vested 
interests are attacked the revly is ‘ This is impossible and 
that IS impossible , you cannot do this and you cannot do 
that , the wai is with us and we must not discuss this, that 
and the other ’ They aie all mete plausible pi etc its to say 
nonpossumus I am son y to have to say all this, but speak 
we must fi anlcly and eiptess otii honest convictions on the 
gubteot p 495 
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( Tim following is the /uU tevt of the Presidential Addiess to the 
Seventeenth Indian Xational Oongi e'.s held at Calcutta 1001 ) 

INTllODUCTION 

Laclios anil Gentlemen, — Fiom my heart I thank you 
all foi the lionoiu you have done mo in calling me to pie- 
Bide ovei the delibeiations of youi assembly which, to-day, 
enters on the seventeenth yeai of its cnieer of national 
usetulness, It is indeed most kind of the gentlemen who, 
on your behalf, pist proposed, seconded and supported my 
election in such compliuientniy teims, to obseive that I 
liave eai ned the honour by ray steady devotion to the work 
of the Oongiess Foi this maik of confidence I feel giate- 
ful to you, though you will believe me when I say that 
that work to me has been all tluough a laboiu of love 
Let me hope tint so long as health permits and this life 
lasts, it my be in mi^y powei to devote myself to that work 
with the same love, unflinchingly and unselfishly 

THE LATE MR. JUSTICE EANAUE. 

I now crave yout indulgence for a few minutes to refer 
to some of the mournful occurrences which have taken 
place since you last met at Lahore, and which have, 
echpse-like, cast their dismal shadow over the land The 
hand of death seems to have been specially busy duiing the 
interval, reaping a haivest which has filled us with the 
gieatest giiof No soonoi had the new centuiy dawned on 
the hoii/ou than the Reaper claimed as his own one of the 
gieatest and noblest sons of India, the like of whom she 
may not see foi many a yeai to come Suddenly and 
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Without warning, Mi M G Eanaile breathed his last on 
17th January. The country was at oaoe plunged into the 
•deepest soirow at this national calamity Mi Ranade, 
the erudite judge, the piofound scholar, the keen student 
•of Indian economics, the philosopher cast in the Hellenic 
mould, reminding us of Sooiatic intellect and Sociatic 
simplicity, the pure patriot, of glowing zeal, and above all, 
the spotless citizen of boundless faith and hope, is no more 
Whether, as the poet says, he has gone to swell the fulness 
of the eternal psalm, or rise slowly to a higher birth or, ns 
George Elliott pathetically sings, to join the Ohoir 
Invisible of the Immortal Dead who live again, his voice 
shall always remain with us, reminding us, and the gene- 
rations to come after us, of the great unselfish career in 
the cause of his country, stimulating us by his example to 
follow in his wake, and uiging to leave oui footprints, 
howevai slight, on the sands of time Like Mr Gladstone, 
he showed, as Mt Morley informed liis 'audience at Man- 
chester eight weeks ago, the great things which a great 
man may make of life Like our veteran living patiiot, 
who still labouis foi his country’s good six thousand miles 
away, perseveringly and patiently, Mr Ranode also made 
the public good the ruling motive of his life from the 
beginning of his public career to its end. May India 
cherish his memory for evei and ever. 

THE tiATE QUEEN VIOTOEIA. 

Ere, however, the tears on the death of Mr. Rannde 
were dry, the whole country, along with the rest of the 
British Empire, was overwhelmed with greatei guef at the 
demise of our late gracious Queen-Empress. Universal 
lamentation followed the event, from which we have not 
yet finally emerged. Such was the^ beneficent influence of 
that illustrious Sovereign during hei lifetime that, though 
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she never paid a visit to India, her people, — men, women 
and childien — seemed, as if by magic, to feel her gracious 
piesence and be gladdened by the thought that she really 
moved and lived among them Such magnetic atbi action, 
from so long a distance, was indeed marvellous, and could 
only be accounted for by hei unifoim solicitude and regard 
for her Indian subjects One touch of her love for them 
had made the whole woild of India aglow with deep 
reverence and respect for hei Thus it la that in the death 
of Good Queen Victoria, Indians mourn not only the loss ot 
a unique Sovereign, of great benignity and greater grace, 
but of an affectionate mother and the type of the highest 
and most exalted womanhood. Already history has 
enshrined her memory as the greatest of English sovereigns 
who, foi the unprecedented period of sixty-four years, had 
biavely and majestically borne the yoke of a mighty empire 
which had grown with the growth of her rule, east and west, 
and counted wall-nigh one-fourth of the human race As 
far as hei Indian subjects were conoeined, eveiy impoitaut 
domestic event m the Eoyal household, oi historical occui- 
ronce in the oountiy, had had the influence of attaching them 
closer and closei to her throne, and deepening their loyalty 
towards hei person and rule Her solicitude foi them 
moral and mateiial welfare, her sinoeie Eoyal wish for 
equal and impartial justice, and her, spirit of rebgious 
toleration ai e now matters of history They have proved 
the strongest links m the chain which binds them to the 
beneficent British lule And it may be said with truth 
in hei case that in' their contentment and se.cuuty and 
in then gratitude for her government, she had, in the 
words of her own memorable Proclamation, twice re- 
affirmed, hei “ best reward.” The Queen-Empress is no 
more, but in the words of the late Poet-Laureate, it may be 
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observed that if she has now laid aside Iiei tenestiir 
crown, she now weais another and truer one than an 
wreath that humanity can weave for her In every par 
of the country menioiials are being raised which an 
destined, like those ancient monoliths of the great Ashoki 
of happy memory, to perpetuate hei name so long as tin 
sun and moon endure But moie than monuments oi 
marble and bronze, it may be unhesitatingly observed that 
the name of Victoria the Good will live for ages to come 
in the hearts and affections of the Indian people. 

THE LATE HR MCRINDBY, 

The death of anothei exalted ’personage, by the hand 
of a dastardly assassin is also gieatly to be lamented 
Though not diieotly connected with India, the Indians 
have a genuine love and legard for the Americans, who 
aie, after all, the lath and km of the English beyond the 
Atlantic We are apecwlly gr-ateful to them for their 
generous sympathy and support during the dark days of 
the two severe famines which closed the nineteenth cen- 
tury It was an act of international sympathy which we 
Indians can never forget The death of Mr McKinley, 
late President of the Umted States, is, therefore, gieatly 
deplored by us It is indeed moiunful to reflect that so 
good, so capable, and so popular a President should have 
faUen by the hand of one of the bands of that fanatic 
brotherhood, who entertain the frenzied cult that Society 
and Order are best seived by anaichy and shooting down 
or stabbing princes, potentates and presidents. That such 
ideas should now and again take practical shape is deplo- 
rable They sully the fair fame of the West, which, it is to be 
hoped. Civilization and Humanity may soon put an end to. 

THE DATE SIR SESHADRI. 

Lastly, we cannot but be sorry for the death, at the 
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eaily age of fifty-seven, of Sir Seshadii, the distinguished 
Dewan of the Mysore State In him the country loses an 
administrator of the highest capacity and most matured 
experience. He was the latest instance of the Indian 
statesman, who had shown himself capable of governing 
fully an indigenous State with as much skill and sagacity, 
3udgment and determination, tact and sympathy as some 
of the greatest of English administrators who have left 
then mark on Biitish Indian history. Sii Seshadri has 
now gone to swell that illustiious roll of modern Indian 
statesmen at whose head shines the ever-to-be-remembered 
Sir Salai Jung , but let us hope that all our Native States ■ 
may from time to time produce administiatois of similar 
ability and renown to demonstrate, if demonstration be 
still needed, that statesmanship is not a monopoly which 
is confined to one lace and one country alone. 

THE COMING CORONATION, 

But let me now torn from the mournful past to the 
gladsome piesent The Piince of Wales whose lespectful 
acquaintance this country made over a quarter of a century 
ago IS now the King of England and Emperor of India. 
We are gieatly lejoiced at the fact that there now sits for 
the first time on the venerable throne of King Alfred the 
Hroat, whose millenary was so enthusiastically celebrated 
a few months since, a Sovereign who had visited this great 
Empue which IS justly said to be the brightest jewel m 
the British Oiown, and won the hearts of its princes and 
people by his unaffected simplicity, his incompaiable grace, 
and his steihng sympathy The circumstance is unique 
indeed in the annals of England and India alike which 
Histoiy will not fail to record in the fulness of time Our 
only regret is that the gentle and popular Queen Alexandra 
did not accompany hei royal Oonsort on that occasion. 
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All the same the gieat esteem and regaid in which she is 
held IS no less than that fn which Indians held her late 
illustrious mother Exactlji sii months fiom this day the 
country will have the pleasure of laying at the foot of the 
thione of then Majesties, on the auspicious occasion of 
their Coionation, its sinceie congratulations and furthei 
expressions of its attachment and devotion to their rule 
It becomes, therefore, the duty of this Oongiess, now 
assembled in session, to take the necessary steps to be able 
to offei at the time its dutiful address of congratulation to 
their Gracious Majesties and wish them a happy and bnl- 
haut reign And let us fervently hope that reviving the 
immemoiial usage of former sovereigns of this ancient 
country, His Majesty may be pleased to take occasion by 
the hand and confer on the jieople some mark of his Iloyal 
justice and beneficence, which shall not onlyeioke unbound- 
ed enthusiasm among them but hand down his august 
name with feelings of the greatest gratitude to then 
children’s children for many a generation to come. 

FAMINE .SLOWLY PASSES AWAY 
Turning now to a retrospect of the year just coming 
to a close, the first important event which attracts our 
attention is the passing away, slowly but steadily, of the 
famine conditions which unhappily prevailed to a deploi- 
able extent during the preceding twelve months The 
recent monsoon, with its fair harvest, has greatly tended 
to improve those conditions though it is a fact that parts 
of Gujarat and the Deccan as well as Kathiawar are in the 
throes of a third famine. The situation there is not only 
gruesome but positively heart-rending. Apart from the 
holocaust, the two previous seasons of insufiSoient rainfall 
have claimed, both m men and plough cattle, there is 
apprehended this time a dearth of drinking water as the 
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eason advances This contingency is awful to contemplate-. 
Jut it IS to be devoutly hoped that the winter rams may 
iend to alleviate the aggravated condition of hardship and 
listress from which the peasantry is suffering at present. 
?7e aie, however, aware of the anxiety of the Government 
n refeience to the giievous situation of the two provinces, 
it la indeed gratifying to record the fact that since _th6 
late of the assumption of his high office, the Viceroy has 
oeen able to infuse among the officials not a little of his 
own spirit of gi eater watchfulness, solicitude, sympathy,, 
ind, above all, of speedy action for those suffering from the 
iusitations of famine That spirit will, no doubt, be able, as 
Car as human efforts can go, to alleviate in a great measure 
the affliction of those who aie now unhappily subjected for 
the third time to the appalling inioads of the drought. 

EFFECTS OF FAMINE 

It goes without saying that the two admittedly severest 
famines of the century have greatly taxed the energy 
and resources of the Government. We have been officially 
informed that the total cost of relief on their account has 
amounted to 25 orores of rupees, whereof 17| crores are 
direct expenditure But great as this cost is, it is nothing 
in comparison with the loss of crores entailed on the pea- 
santry in the afflicted parts by reason of deficient crops 
and almost total destruction of agricultural cattle. It is 
to be greatly feaied that the restoration of the live stock 
to the number which was estimated before the famine com- 
menced will take some years Meanwhile this diminution 
of the lyot’s capital is certain to tell upon his industry 
and bare annual income So that the sacrifice the Stats 
has undergone cannot be considered to be abnormally 
heavy relatively to the losses which the impoverished ryots- 
have suffered. Already the Government has told us of 
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the retiu'iHBg piospeiity to its finances Unfortunately 
the same can in no way be predicated of the peasantry*' 
who will bemoie closely chained to the wheel of toil tor 
the next ten years at the least in order to be able to 
retiieve the utteily destitute position into which they have 
been plunged by the double calamity. It would, however, 
be illogical to jump to the conclusion that because State 
finances are supposed to piosper, theiafoie, the mass of the 
cultivators are prospering also. Nothing is more delusive 
or opposed to fact, 

STATE AND PRIVATE RELIEF. 

Again, it 13 of importance to remember that all over 
the world. State expenditure has to be derived from the 
annual produce of the land In India especially nearly 
28 per cent, of fihe gross revenue is derived fiom the tilleis 
of the soil, who form the bulk of the population It is 
not as if the State by its own diligence were able to ac- 
cumulate 26 crores of rupees, which it after wai da sacri- 
ficed for the relief of millions of distressed and starving 
humanity. All the money comes from the labour of the 
sweating cultivators themselves Practically, therefore, in 
spending the monies on the famine-stncken, the Govern- 
ment, as an enlightened but alien and Christian Govern- 
ment, was doing no more than the duty it owed to those 
who yearly contribute crores to its treasury But the 
spirit of humanity which prompts so large an expenditure, 
when famine unhappily overtakes the land, is beyond all 
praise. Organised State philanthropy is, however, known 
to be a plant of too recent growth It is needless to remind 
yon that up to the date of the Behar famine of 1866, there 
were no systematic rehef operations of the character which 
we have since witnessed. This methodical system of 
relief has developed with the march of civilization and the 
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iprogress of humane ideas all over the world J u&t aa in. 

matteis of jail discipline and reforms, there has been a gie.it 
evolution in the mind of the British people, so m refer- 
ence to famine rehef. England herself, half a centuiy 
ago, would have hardly thought of^suoh a perfected stand- 
yali^d of relief operations as was practically cairied out in 
India during the two recent famines But not to go too 
far, take the case of Russia of to-day It is well known, 
that there has been a prolonged famine m that country for 
the last seven years consecutively. Oan it, howevei , be said 
that even now she has realised the standard of lehef organi- 
sation which the British Indian Government, despite many 
mistakes, has on the whole so successfully earned out ? 
Thus, in judging of the relative efliciency of leliefiu matters 
of famine, it is essential for purposes of a just comparison 
to take into consideration the standaid of charity and 
philanthropy which may have prevailed in a given country 
at a given age It would, however be unfair to judge of the 
results of one peiiod by applying to it a standaid prevalent 
in another, 

India’s gratitude, and patience 
None will have the temerity to deny that the Govern- 
ment of India, in coping with the two lecent famines, has 
achieved a success never before (Attained The key to that 
success may be principally discovered m that lofty stand- 
ard of duty and responsibility which it presciibed to itself, 
no doubt, piompted by the humanitarian views which the 
civilisation of the nineteenth century has almost crystal- 
lised all over the world Secondly, it may be perceived in. 
the solicitude of the authorities to profit by their previous 
expeiience For this act of State humanity, India acknow- 
ledges v{ith unanimous voice its warmest gratitude And, 
while it IS a pleasure to record this memorable fact, it is 
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squally a pleasure to refer to that private chanty and 
seneficence which weie visible duiing the dismal period. 
Despite bad trade and diminishing piospenty in oui staple 
iits and manufactures, the fountain of that chanty con- 
itantly flowed State relief was most liboi illy supple- 
nented by private, as the lecent publication of the lleport 
)f the Central Committee of the Ifauuno llelief Fund 
nforins us. But what greatly adds to the merit of this 
irivate chaiity is the magnificent fund raised by tlie Loid 
Mayor of London, by Lancashire, by othei oountie.s m 
England, by Austialia and by the United States. Indians 
ue not insensible to these foreign donations in money and 
'rain. They feel extremely grateful to England and 
England’s kith and kin beyond the seas foi what they 
lave done with legaid to the alleviation of starving huma- 
iity in this country. Barring the “ melancholy mean- 
less” of the British Bxchequei in persistently lef using to 
.ender financial 3ustioe to India by giving a giant of 
5 millions sterling, it is indeed a bright episode in oui 
mournful annals, which IS certain to be remembered for 
many a year to come But if the State has nobly dis- 
charged its duty. It IS indeed a matter of the greatest 
satisfaction to notice the testimony borne by all who have 
visited the famine camps, from His Excellency the 'V loeroy 
down to the humblest person, to the exemplary powers of 
patience and endurance displayed by the unhappy famished 
themselves all through the most trying peiiods tluough 
which they endeavoured to struggle for existence. In the 
words of the Finance Minister as recorded m his last bud- 
get, they are certain to " leave a memorable record in the 
Jiistory of mankind.” 

THE EAMINB POEIOY OF THE BOMBAY G0VEENlO!NT, 

The lessons, however, which the two famines have 
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taught Will, it IS to he devoutly hoped, be carefully borne 
in mind. Much has no doubt been done, and done with 
success. But much more still remains to be done 
The defects pointed out by the Oommissions of 1898 and 
1900 should be removed, especially those revealed in 
Bombay No doubt, the Government of that Presidencj' 
has attempted an elaborate defence of the details of its 
famine management, which had been severely criticised by 
Sir Antony MacDonnell and his colleagues. But much of 
that laborious rejOindei is unconvincing Anyhow, it has 
not improved the position of that Government if public 
opinion expressed on that apology is to be taken into 
consideration. But be the defence light or wrong, it 
cannot be gainsaid, bioadly speaking, that the Bombay 
Government had misconceived its true functions as regaids 
famine relief operations both in 1897 and 1899 — the 
lesult, in my personal opinion, of a too illiberal and 
narrow view of the situation In that Piesidenoy there 
was some strange infatuation on the pait of those lesponsi- 
ble for the lelief which led to the many deploiable 
incidents in Gujarat The pnmaiy idea was to run 
famine on the cheap. Hence there was considerable false 
economy of a most grievous character, which ultimately 
resulted in heavy mortahty and most acute stage of the 
famine The tests weie hard and unieasonable, while the 
system of wages and task work was unusually rigorous 
But on this subject, and on that of the appalling inade- 
quacy of the medical staff employed — an inadequacy of 
which Hi.s Excellency the Viceroy was himSelf personally 
convinced when visiting the Guzarat Relief Camp — the 
Commission, so ably presided over by Sir Antony MacBon- 
nell, have commented so freely that I would fain refrain 
from repeating them ,here. Apart frdm the mortahty 
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caused by the most illiberal policy pursued for a timo by 
the Bombay Gomnment, but eventually modified under 
severe pressuie of public opinion, there was a large number 
of deaths from cholera, owing to the inadequacy of medical 
hospital assistants 

“ Choleiai aged inMay," say the Commissioners, “and did not 
finally abate till Angnst. It is stated by all witnesses that munh 
of the mortality due to cholera was wrongly assigned to other 
diseases, and it is evident fiom the figuios given below that to a 
large extent this was so " 

But even apait from cholera, the excessive mortality 
from famine in Bombay Presidency was deplorable 

‘‘Making allowanoes,” again say tho Commissioners, “it is 
not possible to dissociate the mortality from the famine or to 
regard it as inevitable We have no doubt that the mortality in 
the period up to May would have been less, had more works 
been opened near the peoples’ homes in the Kaira and the Panoh 
Mahal Districts, and bad tho provisions of tho Famine Code in 
regard to the distribution of giatuitous lehef in the villages been 
acted upon with due Iibeielity We are also of opinion that much 
of the cholnia mortality would have been avoided had the provision 
in leseivo of a soheme of v.llage works enabled the authorities to 
split up the large works and return people to their homos, and had 
the organization on the works been more efSoient.” 

Thus, ifc will be seen how the famine policy of tho 
Bombay Government was comparatively a failure. That 
authority, which was taken to task from the very begin- 
ning by its critics, was too self-sufficient to modify its 
mistaken policy, which eventually resulted m such heavy 
and lamentable mortality Nay more An attempt was 
seriously made in the Press to contradict public opinion 
as if it were valueless or unfounded. The lesults of the 
Commission’s investigation have now demonstrated the 
fact that, after all, the public were in the right, and 
•those tesponaible for the famine operations grievously in 
the wrong. That error has now been admitted by tho 
Bombay Government, but it is indeed most extraordinary 
-that it should have pleaded it as a justification of tho 
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policy it pm sued In its defence it has laid the blame of 
that error at the door of the Government of India. It 
puts forth in its extenuation the circular of Mr Holder- 
ness which presciibed economy. It did nothing but 
faithfully follow it, practising economy with a vengeance 
This part of the defence has already been severely criti- _ 
cised. Commenting on it, the Advocate of India, in its 
issue of the 22nd November 1901, 3 ustly observed 

It is moonceivable to our mind that the Executive should havo 
been so overpowered bj this perfectly legitimate aot of the Govern- 
ment of India that it felt bound to shirk its obvious and plain duty 
at a time of emergency and to hold tight on the publio purse-strings 
whilst the people were dying in thousands fiom sheer want. 

In plain words, the defence of the Bombay Govern- 
ment amounts to this — ^that it refused to do its obvious 
duty because it had beeu warned by the Circular to be 
caieful how the money given to it was spent — 

" If doubt actually existed as to the meaning of the Circular," 
proceeds the .ddoccafe.j" this could have been brushed away in 
half an hour by the simple process of wiring to Simla for specific 
instructions To openly declare at this date that they feaied to 
incur cena ire is an admission of neglect of a piecaution which 
would have entirely obviated any such criticism of the Bombay 
famine policy " 

A HOLLOW DEFENCE 

Again, the Times of India, which also throughout 
fauly criticised that policy on the basis of the authentic 
information caiefully supplied by its own lepresentative 
and other correspondents, is constrained to observe m 
reference to this extiaoidinary self-inciiminating defence 
that — 

It IB more in the nature of a statemeub of the difilculties 
which the Bombay Government had to encounter in meeting the 
last famine, than a vindioation of what they aotually did . It 
IS not easy to distinguish between the exouaes of the Bombay 
Government and the Boousatione brought against them by critics 
of their famine policy. . . They admit that their arrangements 
were not sufficient to meet adequately the emergency which arose, 
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And what was the reason? The Government of 
Bombay pleads the following • — 

The reourranoe within two years of a more extensive famine 
■than those of 1870-77, and 1890-97 was not oonsidored to bo a 
danger to bo seriously a»tioipated. 

How fatuous IS this reasoning and how strango 
indeed that a responsible Government should give it 
currency, when, common sense informed the Piesidenoy at 
large that one famine following closely at the heel of 
another, without having afforded any bienthing time to the 
ryot to recuperate himself to however “mall an extent, cannot 
but hit him harder, and suggested that, therefore, the State 
should be fully prepared for the moie distressing emergency 
■certain to arise On this defence of the Government of 
Bombay, fust quoted, the Tvnrn of India (22nd November) 
had the" following further scathing commentary — 

We have only to substitute war tor famine, and the Commander- 
in-Chief for the Government of Bombay, to illustrate the utter 
untonableuess of this explanation, . , The oollapse of 

Gujarat was to some extent unexpected, but bow do Government 
reeoacilo the oonfession in the fifth paragraph of their letter, that 
-they under-estimated the resouroes'and staying power of the inhabit- 
ants of that province, with the statement in the third seotlon of 
the next paiagtaph that the relations of the Collector with the 
subordinate orHcers are so close that nothing abnormal should long 
escape his notice, and there is no chance of any distress occurring 
without his having had an opportunity foi preparing for it 

The abnormal did happen. It was pointed out at 
the eailiest stage by all outside critics, even the most 
friendly, that the second famine was of abnoniml inten- 
sity, and yet the Government of Bombay obstinately 
adhered to that attitude of non-chalance, ns if the thousands 
of deaths by starvation, which undoubtedly resulted from 
that attitude, weie nothing to it ' Every just critic of that 
■Govemment will, therefore, agree with the perfectly fair 
-observation of the Tirriis of India that 
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I'he mistakes of the famine administration are all traceable to 
tbe absenoe at headquarters of snifioient appieoiation and know- 
ledge of the conditions and economy of district administration 
GUJABAT INQUIEY AOT) GBNBRAI. WHITE- AVASHING, 

Neither has the Bombay Government presented an 
edifying figure by its extraordinary action in the matter of 
the Gujarat Inquiry Its Eesolution thereon is' even 
more indefensible than the excuse of its famine 
policy, After having instituted a judicial inquiiy 
and received the verdict of the trying authority, 
it seems to have gone behind the judgment of Mr Maco- 
nochie, and by a procedure which has been universally 
pronounced to be utterly illogical, if not something worse, 
tried to whitewash itself and the subordinates implicated 
fiom the allegations made in the Legislative Oounoil by 
the Hon’ble Mi Gokuldas K. Paiekh, namely, tyrapmsing 
the destitute ryot and exacting revenue with the left 
hand, while doling out tahavi advances with the right, 
Public condemnation of this way of disposing of the 
scandal is gieat, and I need not say that it has m no 
way enhanced the leputation of that Government If at 
all, lb has by its impatience of englightened and even 
authoritative ciiticism done its best to diminish the 
confidence of the people in the impartiality of its adminis- 
tration. Only two individuals stand not in shining relief 
in this matter — Mr Maconoehie and the Hon Mr Gokul- 
das Kahandas Parekh, The verdict of the former is accept^ 
ed as being independent and impartial, while the great 
■courage displayed by Mr Gokuldas in proving his allega- 
tions to the hilt at immense sacrifice is universally praised 
He has, in fact, fully vindicated himself and “ Gujarati,” 
his original informant, 

IS THERE RESPONSIBILITY IN THE GOVERNUBNT ? 

Gentlemen, I think I have now refeired at sufficient 
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length to the extraordinary and most unconvincing defence 
the Bombay Government has laade with regaid to its 
famine policy, and would, theiefoie, refrain fiom fuithei 
animadveiting on it We may leave that Government to 
deiive such consolation from it as beat it may The more 
senous constitutional question, ‘however, which arises from 
it should not be allowed to escape oui attention What 
we have to ask is, whether there is any responsibility with 
any aiithoiity whatever in this seiious matter ? Or is it 
still the case, as was stated yeais ago, by John Bright m 
one of his memorable speeches, that in India it would seem 
that theie are three kinds of lespoDsibility, nainelj, “the 
question of divided lesponsibility, of concealed lesponsibi- 
lity, and of no lesponsibility whatever ” It should be 
borne m mind that theiG IS great danger m a”repetition of 
such eiior of judgment in future in any Pioviiicial Oovern- 
tnent It is, therefoie, to be devoutly hoped that the 
oeneficent intentions and instiuctions of the Government 
if India with legaid to famine will everywheie be followed 
w'lth sciupulous care and faithfulness in futuie operations, 
which we all hope may now be remote 

FAMINE CODES DO NOT PKEVENT FAMINE 
This subject natuially leads us to the Famine Code 
itself In all human aSaiis it has long been recognised 
that, bower perfect the measuies may be, the value of 
their perfection greatly depends on the men who eventu- 
illy happen to cniry them out. In matteis of State, the same 
oroposition holds equally good Hence, the Government 
if India^may go on tinkering and perfecting its Code, 
never so long, but it is hopeless to expect that while the 
nen, to carry out its excellent provisions in practice, are 
aot of the right type, all the good that might be expected 
vifl be achieved. And, after all, what may the most 
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pel feet Famine Codes aecomplisli 2 They will not prevent 
famine At the best they are a set of instructions to 
guide and direct the famine ofeciala how to act under 
given cucumstanees and how famine may be allayed. 
Though, therefore, the efforts which the Government of 
India makes, on the lecommendations of each Famine 
Commission, to improve the Famine Code, aie praiseworthy'^, 
it must be candidly observed that they are m a way futile 
Not all the codes and pandects on famine relief will evei 
go to pn event famine by a hair’s breadth Statesmanship 
lies not in devising these Codes but in concertmg far- 
sighted measuies which shall prevent famine. Famme 
Codes are most useful when famine actually picvails , but 
by themselves they do not avoid famine 

IMPOLIOV OF BUMUraa FAMINE ON THE CHEAP 

Anothei point in the same connection may here be 
touched hefoie I proceed to make a few observations om 
the prevention of famine The Famine Commission com- 
pute the total direct expenditure on the last famine at 
ten croi’es of lupees, and the indirect at five oroies moie. 
But this aggregate expenditure of fifteen oroies is charac- 
terised as excessive They say it “ far exceeds that in- 
cuired jn any previous famine.” Evidently, it is implied' 
that the State in future should take care that such a larg&- 
expenditure is not incurred. They, however, felt con- 
scious while making the lemaik that it was liable to her 
misunderstood So immediately follows the qualification^ 
namely, that they 

do not for a moment advooate a departure from the humane 
policy ot famine relief laid down by the Government of India , but 
erpeiionoo has shown that the objaot in view can bo attained at a 
moderate cost with little demoralization, if prudence and foresight 
be duly oxeroised, and it means be properly adjusted to ends. 

2 
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As laid down m the abstract the piinciple is indeed 
admuable. But who is to be the ludge of moderation ? 
It will all depend on the View the chief o&oials at the seat 
•of the Central Oovernnient may take at a peiiod of famine 
The Impeual tieasury may be far from full , or it may be 
that it has to disburse large sums on other undertakings 
or on warlike operations. Under such a condition of affairs 
the Imperial fiat might go forth that famine expenditure 
should be kept well in hand — in other words, most nig- 
gardly inciuied, TIA practical result of such an older 
may be easily anticipated The provincial admiriistiations 
would readily fall in with the views of the Central Govern- 
ment and endeavour to do all in then power to lun famine 
on the cheap, as the Bombay Government actually 
did The last found a convenient excuse for its own 
condition of unprepaiedness by liying the blame at the 
dooi of the Government of India This is the great evil 
to be avoided In the case of Mi Holderness’ Circular 
alluded to, it is aupeifluous to observe that it was the 
subject of much hostile criticism throughout the country. 
In substance, it enjoined expenditure to be kept as low as 
possible, no doubt consistent with safety to the life of the 
famished (which was the point the supine Government ot 
Bombay grievously missed) under the pietext of pi eventing 
people not in need of State aid flocking to the famine 
camps That plea had really no solid foundation m fact 
and remains unsupported even nftei the repoit of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell’s Commission As a matter of fact, 
if people began to crowd at the very outbreak of the 
famine in relief camps, it was because they found them- 
selves utterly proatiate and destitute after the effects of 
the earlier visitation of 1896-97. They had absolutely 
no breathing time to lecuperate themselves Evidence 
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of the crippled and helpless condition to which moat 
of the peasantry in the afflicted parts were reduced by the 
famine of that year la not wanting in Sir James Lyall’s 
report It is, therefore, quite intelligible there is greater 
'influx of the starving at the very outbieak of the second 
visitation Bub such n phenomenon should have been care- 
fully investigated and its causes verified before taking 
unnecessary alarm and issuing that ill-fated Circular, 
which. III Bombay at least, worked go disastrously 
PBINCIPI.ES AND PBACTIOE. 

Hiving observed so much, it should not be under- 
stood that the abstract principle laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India IS unsound, namely, that famine expendi- 
ture everywhere should be judiciously regulated with a 
due 1 egard to the conditions of each locality On the 
contrary, it is but light and proper that the State shouli^ 
safeguard the interest of the general tax-payei But will 
all know how in Indian affaits piinciples laid down in the 
abstract are one thing, while their piactical cariying out 
IS another ? In famine matters it is the case that some of 
■the Provincial Governments, with their finances at a low 
ebb, aie naturally pi one to economise expenditure to a 
dangeiously narrow limit They always try to be one 
better m the exercise of their economic conscience than, 
the Central authority itself This tendency on the part of 
subordinate Administrations needs to be carefully watched 
and checked, as if unwatched and uncontrolled from above, 
it is prolific of the gieatest mischief to the starving popu- 
lation Again, in carrying out the instructions of the 
central authority for a judicious expendituie, it is highly 
essential that the human factor should on no account be 
overlooked. In famine lolief operations finance has to be 
subordinate to humanity itself. Disciimination and human. 
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sympatliyfor the w6es and suffeiings of the starving and 
the dying, of orphans and widows, of the sick and the 
infirm, of. the less able-bodied and the helpless -women — 
these demand paramount cDnsideiation It is to be feared 
that it w a disiegatd of this special aspect of famine which 
eventually leads to illiberal expenditure every -way and 
exposes all Administration to the adveise but justifiable 
eriticisnl of the public. So much foi the evil of circulars 
of the character just alluded to 

THE EXAMINE OP THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
But Piovuicial Admimstiations are also apt some- 
times to be caiiisd away, when, in obedience to so called 
confidential ” cuculara, issued by the central authority, 
called upon to piactice economy of a penny-wise but mis- 
chievous cliai'actei This specially happens -when the 
Imperial Government finds itself financially embariassed 
by one reason oi anothei I need not recall here the two 
historical instances which occurred dunng 1877 - 78 , with 
reference to the famine in the Madras Presidency and in 
the North-West Provinces The Indian Government -was 
then in a abate of hostility with the Amir of Afghanistan 
The Imperial treasury wanted all the money for the Inst 
object, but you cannot have forgotten what the sequel 
was I pas% ovei in silence the narrative of that most 
lamentable famine, which resulted in the teinble mortality 
of 1 24 lakhs m the N -W Provinces, and of 20 lakhs in 
Madras, as lelated id the JTamine Commission Report of 
1880 

RATIONAL ray OF EXPENDING MONIES ON FAMINE RELIEF 
It would be thus seen how dangei’ons is it to luy down 
a hard-and-fast line with regard to famine expenditure 
Moreover, just ponder for a moment on the monies, which, 
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•the State spends like water on a bolder or trans-frontier 
war, the raison d’etre even of which may be more than 
doubtful. (.Orores are spent on vvaihke opeiations, the 
ethics of which may be most questionable, on the plea of 
repelling external enemies , but when at oui own door our 
own enemy claims victims by thousands and millions, the 
economic conscience of the Government seems to undeigo a 
sudden evolution, the puise is at once tightened, and all eco- 
nomic lessons are at once iemembered>I In fact, the pohcy 
would seem to be that you may spend as many crores as you 
like on frontier scares and wild goose expeditions, but when 
it comes to laying low the internal enemy of famine at your 
very door, the man in charge of the Imperial treasury must 
sit tight and discourage all judicious expenditure ' Let u g 
'hope such a policy will no longer find ascendancy in the 
Council of the Government of India. Expenditure on 
■famine must be regulated in each instance according to its 
lextent, its intensity, and the local circumstances accompany- 
ing it It is the only rational method to puisue if the 
ultimate object is to see that not a single soul, as the 
Vioeioy, be it said to the credit of his humanity, justly said, 
dies of starvation And heie it may be woitb remember- 
ling that the monies spent, whether they be 10 crores or 
16 crores, aie, after all, the monies contributed by the very 
people for whose relief that expenditure is incurred. Cheese- 
paring expenditure and low mortality are never compatible. 
It is only by a discriminate and liberal expenditure that the 
starving millions can be saved from the jaws of death. We 
are, however, told that the Government Is bound to watch 
the interests of the general tax-payef. But may it be 
asked who is that entity * la he not the same individual 
whose class annually contributes well-nigh 50 crores to the 
imperial Tieasury under the following heads ? 
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Land Revenue 
Salt 
Stamps 
E’coise 

Provincial Rates 
Registration 


And IS it not the case that it is the same mass of 
people who contribute those 50 croies who flock to the 
lelief camps in times of famine when driven by sheei 
desperation and want ? One-fifth of this annual contri- 
bution only comes to 10 cioies. But, as is officially de- 
clared, famine reeius in the land once every 11 yeaist 
though, of couise, the late famine was an exception So 
that 2 per cent of his own contiibution once in 11 years 
IS certainly not an extiavagant expenditure to alleviate 
hi6 distress in times of scarcity or famine In other woids, 
if you reserve one-fifth pei cent, of 50 crores per annum, is 
it a gi eat or extraordinary sum? Let me inform you> 
gentlemen, that in the matter of Railway ITmanoe alone, 
the State incurs a net loss to the extent of a croie of rupees 
per annum, which is met from the oidinary revenues of th® 
Empire This fact may be ascertained by anyone desirous 
•to verify it from the Administration Reports of Railways 
It V as brought out, again, in evidence before the Roya 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, and I wpuld draw the 
attention of you all to Appendix No 28, at page 225, Vol. 
II of the Report, But this crore is zinaem, and theiefore, 
nttiacts attention 

SIR CHARLES ON FAMINE EVPENPITDRB 
It is, theiefore, to be sincerely hoped that famine ex- 
pendituie will be incurred in conformity with the peculiar 
conditions attendant on each famine rather than on any 
hard-and-fast lines which the Imperial Government may 
choose to dictate to suit its own peculiar exigencies of the 
houi’. In this connection I am disposed td agree with the- 
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pemarks made by Sir Chailes Elliott m his second contri- 
bution to the Asiatic Quaiterly Remew for October last, 
which critically examines the lepoit of the Famine Oom- 
niission. It IS to be presumed moat of you, if not all, have 
leained what views Sii Charles holds on the alleged exces- 
sive cost of the last famine. That distinguished official iB- 
a recognised authority on the question of famine Hifc 
expel lenoe of famine expenditure may be said to be even 
gi eater than any membei of the Famine Commission Sir 
Charles is not at all convinced from the evidence collected 
by the Commission that the cost was at all excessive 
bearing in mind, firstly, the intensity of the famine 
following as it did the one of 1896-97, and, secondly, the 
extent of the relief that was admimsteied and the dma- 
tion of it. Having said so much on this financial aspect of 
the Famine Commission’s leport, we may congi’atulate Sir 
Antony MacDonnell and his colleagues on othei matters on 
which they have expressed their candid opinion Ho doubt, 
almost all of us will differ as regards then pronouncement 
on the incidence of land-revenue assessment and the burn- 
ing question of restiiction of transfei. But it is satis- 
factory to note that in the main the Commission has en- 
dorsed almost all the objections urged by leading exponent& 
of Indian thought in the count! y, and specially those raised 
in my own Piesidency as regards suspensions and i emissions 
of revenue and the concentration, ns far as possible, of 
famine laboui on village relief woiks and other cognate 
matters It is also satisfactory to note the genuine testi- 
mony borne by the Commission, as all other experts iir 
agricultural matters have done, to the skill of the Indian 
peasant Here is a pregnant sentence which may be welli 
borne in mind — 

In the mere practice of cultivation, Agncultur il Departments 
ave probably much to learn from the oultirator. 
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EEOOMMBNDATIONS of ted OOMMISaiON 
As regards the many practical recommendations made 
hy the Oommiasion, it is not possible to refer to them in this 
place at any gieat length This, however, may be observed 
that if they are carried out in the spirit in which they aie 
made, a wholesome change in the conditions of the impover- 
ished peasantry may be slowly discernible As matters stand 
at present, it is to be feared that it will be long before all 
traces of the evil effects of the last two famines disappear 
fiom the land. But meanwhile all the State can do, m 
pursuance of the recommendations now made, will no 
•doubt to a certain extent tend to ameliorate his condition. 
At present he is so far crippled as to be scarcely able to 
■stand on his legs As the Commission says, the State will 
have to “ put heart” in him with a view to rehabilitate him. 
Anything which contiibutea to bring back his foimer stay- 
ing powers, the absence of which drove him, at the veiy 
threshold of the last famine, to the relief camp, will be 
considered as the first hopeful sign of retiuning prosperity, 
IHE CONVERTS FAMINE HAS MADE 
This brings me, gentlemen, to the subject of the pi'd- 
vention of famine. Till within the last twelve or fifteen 
months the entire official classes m the country and their 
■supporters in the Press, as well as not a few outsiders, 
Jluropeans, of course, weie so deeply ingiained in their 
beUef as to the absolute impossibility of controlling famine 
that it had become well-nigh a hopeless task to reason with 
them and bring conviction home to their minds that however 
'Unkind ITature may be, and however harvests may be 
■deficient owing to the inadequacy of the rainfall, famine 
"utself, that is, the condition of destitution and suffering to 
which masses of people are reduced by drought, was pre- 
■ventiblo. 
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But the phenomena, piesented in all the afflicted 
Uooalitiea duiing the last calamitous visitation, it is satis- 
factory to note, have spontaneously brought home that 
truth which arguments had vainly sought to teach. The 
conditions prevalent during 1899*1900 have themselves 
been the greatest teachers, and those who were so stubborn 
of conviction have been the fit st to acknowledge themselves 
as conveits It was obseived that theie wassu&cient store 
of food m the country, the surplus of the gram produced 
by the more favoured province"*, to feed the hungry and the 
starving. But though the food-grams weie there, theie 
were no means foi the famished to buy them. It was the 
I revelation of this fact which wrought the conveision And 
among those who were perforce obliged bo admit the in- 
exorable logic of that fact was the Secretary of State 
himself After having persistently denied, no doubt fiom 
want of accurate knowledge of the real economic situation 
I prevalent in the country for years past, that famine was 
preventible, his Lordship had to admit what the school of 
the pessimists had been endeavouring since 1896 to instil 
into his mind, that it was That lecognition was indeed no 
mean conquest of truth ovei the forces of ignorance, which 
had contributed so largely to a complacent belief m the 
optimism which declared that all was going well and 
nothing could improve so happy a condition of affairs. In 
reality, there was a confusion of ideas in the minds of the 
optimists Drought itself was identified with famine Sii 
William Wedderburn and others, with a clear insight into 
the questions derived fiom their superior knowledge and 
experience, pointed out time out of mind that drought, aye 
of the severest character, may befall a country, and yet 
there may be no famine, in other words, no suiferings to 
-which the poor tillers of the soil, numbei^ed by millions, are 
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subjected by reason of the effects of the drought. In short 
none has renderedT greater service in dispelling that confu- 
.sion than Su William, And next to him, we may offer our 
warm and grateful thanks to Mr Leonaid Courtney, a 
.statesman and an economist, whose views aie listened to 
V ith the gieatest respect and attention by both the gieat 
pai ties in Parliament. At the pielimintny Oonfeience of 
the Indian Famine Union held on June 7th, at West- 
minster Palace Hotel, he took special care to make it clear 
in his presidential addiess at the very outset what famine 
was I think the observations he then made deserve to be 
repeated on this occasion, if only to emjihnsise their signifi- 
cance once moie, and doubly convince that school which till 
Kte thought that famine was an act of Providence, and 
theiefoie, as impossible of check and control as the plane- 
tary system. 

He aaw an objection that would at once be inised by some, 
arising out of the improper meaning which weie attributed by 
many men to the word famine They would say that it was 
sought to abolish the alternation of the seasons, th.it there would 
ha psriods mote or less of drought, that all the wise men in the 
world would not be able to prevent that in the future, and that 
they must, therefore, expect famine as a neoessarj thing in the 
future history of the world But that phase did not cover the 
proper use of the word famine. He would not say that it was 
beyond the reaoh of human thought to abolish di oughts , it might 
be that by the partial leaiforostation of India the risk of drought 
might be diminished , it might be that by tho oontinual oong^uest 
of Katuie, we might be able to do away with the effects of (hat 
scarcity of rain which happened in a particular season But 
famine was not drought, or even the lack of pioduce which 
followed fiom drought , it was the sufferings of human oioatures 
which was consequent upon these varying seasons, the deprivation 
of the means of austeuanoe that auoh seasons of calamity 
brought. 

CAUSES WHICH HAVE LED TO FAMINE. 

Having thus 'cleared the ground as to what consti- 
tutes famine, the next question which we have to consider 
IS the causes which lad to it. For, it is only when the 
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physioiffn has diagnosed the disease that he is able to pre- 
scribe a cure. To probe, therefore, to the bottom of the 
cause or causes of the seveie famines which have lecently 
visited this country and which threaten to be moie fiequent 
than before, is the paramount duty of the citizen and the 
State alike Piactioal remedies which in a measure may 
tend to minimise the sufieiings of famine in the futuie are 
only possible and teiisible when the true causes have been 
accuiately ^ascertained beyond all contradiction. And heie 
it may be not unuseful to remind you that famine is not a 
calamity known to India alone Famines have prevailed 
all over the world from tune to time But we have heard 
veiy little of them during the last fifty or seventy years, 
save now and again in Russia, and sometimes in Jieland 
and I taly Leaving aside all other countries, let us take 
the case of England alone. How is it that theie at least 
for half-a-century past there is no such calamity as famine, 
though the country depends foi two-thuds of its food- 
supply on foreign nations ? Is it not the case that 
it IS the vast and most satisfactoiy inipiovement in the 
economic condition of the English labouier and aitisan 
which has banished the sufifenngs ? Theie might have been 
any quantity of food-supply from foreign parts , but so 
long as there was the lack of the necessary means to buy 
that supply, the food foi all intents and purposes might as 
well be at the bottom of the sea. How the one pheno- 
menon, above all others, which was discerned on the sur- 
face in India in reference to the last famine, was the 
almost total disability of the masses to maintain them- 
selves and their famihes no soonei than the conditions of a 
deficient harvest were established. This phenomenon was 
not a new one But what happened in previous famines 
-was that the famished did not resort to the relief camps in. 
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large numbers at the vei’y outset They did possess stufi 
staying powei, some means which enabled them to subsis' 
for a time without State relief It was only when thi 
pinchicgs of poverty became aoute and began to be sen 
ously felt, with the approach of the summer season, tlial 
they were to be noticed seeking relief. Why, then, thi' 
difierence during the last famine specially ? The universa 
belief^is that the staying power ,_of the masses has vanished 
That belief would naturally lead us to conclude^that then 
economic conditions must have deteriorated. Here it seero‘ 
there is a difference of opinion, Tlieie is the majority 
more or less in full touch with the masses and their condi- 
tion, which ascribes it to the growing impoverishment ol 
the ryots, while there is the minority, chiefly the official 
classes, who attiibute it to their imprudence and improvi- 
dence. In spite of this difference it appears that there u 
one agieement undeilying the contentions of both It li 
not denied that the .ailment of the peasantry is an ecommu 
one. Economic causes, whether superficial, as one set ol 
thinkers aver, or deep-rooted, as another set assert 
are undoubtedly at work which have preventer 
the cultivator fiom saving enough in fat year! 
to provide against the lean one Of late those 
lean years have been many The peasantry, in one loca- 
lity or another, has not thriven since 1891. Bad bar vests 
or woefully deficient harvests have been frequent, which 
have plunged them into a heavier load of debt, from which 
they have barely found time to relieve themselves and bt 
on their legs again This much is generally acknowledged 
But most of us, from our closer contact with the masses— 
a contact which it is scaicely possible even the best oi 
•officials can ever claim — are further of opinion that ii 
addition to the misery and destitution arising from dafioi- 
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ent harvests, theie is the burden of the State-demand for 
enhanced land revenue assessments which is gnawing into 
the vitals of the peasantry. This demand is iigid and is 
collected with all the hardness of the "cast-iron system, 
which British administiation has intiodueed into the 
country It is to be feaied that periodical revisions of the 
Survey Department have not a little to answer for agri- 
cultural indebtedness. Instituted with the best of motives, 
it IS now admitted by those who have carefully studied its 
history, say, from Lord Salisbury downwards, that revi- 
sions have been far from beneficial to the ryot That gieat 
authority has observed in his memorable minute of 1870 
that; 

We may fairly discourage scientifio refinements m the work of 
asBesament whioh are a natiual exercise of the intellect in highly 
oultivatod offleeia but which worry the ryot, distribute the burdens 
of State with needless inequality and impose a oostly maohiner} on 
the State. 

Tlius, the peiiodic enhancements have been oppressive 
and beyond the means of the payers who, over a greater 
part of the countiy, own on an average seven acres of 
land To satisfy the burdensome call at inconvenient 
sessions the ryot is driven into the arms of the ' money- 
lender Once in the clutches of that entity it is almost 
hopeless for him to extricate himself But this cause is 
denied by tbe officials. It is declared that the assessments 
aie light, and that the ryot, if be suffers at all, suffers 
from other causes. Here, then, is a diffeience of opinion, 
How and again departmental or other committees havS 
sat to trace the causes. These have demonstrated that 
the agricultural indebtedness of the peasant is chiefly 
to be attributed to rack-rents More, theie have been 
a few careful obseiwers who, having fully studied this 
agricultural problem, have independently come to the 
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same conclusion that we have been entertaining these 
many years, J have to lefer you, gentlemen, to the 
minutes of Sir Louis Mallet and Lord Salisbury on the 
■subject, made as far baok as 1879, and which are officially 
embodied in the appendices to the Famine Commission 
Report of that year I would be taxing your patience and 
time too much if I here cited even a hundredth part of 
what they said. Suffice it to say that Sii Louis Mallet 
was strongly opposed to Survey Settlements and the en- 
hancement of land-revenue, which was their logical lesul- 
-tant He had no hesitation in observing that “ the policy 
of further taxing the land might easily become a political 
danger,” From the economical point of view, he regarded 
such a policy as mischievous ” and directly tending “ to 
a piogressive pauperisation of the community,” This was 
said twenty years ago, but who will deny the piophetic 
charactei of Sir Louis Mallet’s observation, with the know- 
ledge and light ot the two famines * Progressive pauperi- 
sation IS a fact which cannot be ignored. But it was not 
Sir Louis Mallet alone who had scented the economic mis- 
chief fiom afar and sounded the tocsin of “ pohtical 
danger” As early as 1883, a thoroughly able writer, 
fully conversant with economic situation of the peasan- 
try of the country, gave an equally serious warning in 
more unmistakable terms in the columns of the iSj)ectato > . 
It was observed that 

The ultimate difficulty of India, the ooonomio situation of the 
cultivator, IS coming to the front in a most disheartening way and 
IS exciting among the most experienced officials a sensation of 
positive alaim. 

That was “ the great Indian dangei ” of the fiituie 
He accurately described the situation as follows — 

fens of millions of persona there either can do or will do no- 
thing but cultivate , and if oultivation does not pay, what hope have 
they ? The traders do not buy more food of thorn for being rich. 
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and they have only food to sell They can get their olothes cheaper 
■through free tiades and railways, but they have reduced olothes to 
such an appremable minimum that the saving is not a rupee a year 
per house They need nothing save only land, and land, under the 
pressure of numbers becomes so dead, that either the profit per 
acre ivill_not keep them, or they get too few aores for a mainte- 
nanoe Othei occupations would save them, but they must be 
oocupationa tor millions, and where are they ? 

I ask you all the same question which the writer put 
•eighteen years ago “ Where are they 8” We should 
be all glad lE there be a single official in the country who 
■could unhesitatingly and oourageously declare to-day that 
the description of the masses just related has been m any 
way exaggerated Was he at all drawing a pessimistic 
piotuie when the same experienced writer further described 
the economic condition of the cultivators * 

Five people cannot live and pay a dneot tax in money and the 
interest of old debts at 16 per cent upon five acres of over-cropped 
soil, without dangei in bad years of a catastrophe That is the 
ipoBitmn of the whole dUtriota in India All, however, that we 
want 13 a thorough examination of the subject by men viho can 
lead opinion 

LORD SALISBURY ON LAND ASSESSJtENTS 
Let me now refer to one moie authority, the present 
Prime Minister As Secretary of State for India, it fell 
to the lot of Lord Salisbury to review the whole of land- 
revenue policy of the Government of India in the seventies, 
Beferiing to the minutes of many of his colleagues on that 
policy, as questioned by Sir Louis Mallet, his Lordship 
■observed that, “ they mostly shiink from the general dis- 
cussion ” to which he has invited them On his pait, 
however, he gave his opinion in a most decisive way 

So far as it is possible to change the Indian fiscal system, it la 
desirable the cultivator should pay a smallei proportion of the 
whole national chaige It is not in itself a thrifty policy to draw 
the mass of revenue from the rural distiiots, where capital is soarue, 
sparing the towns, where it is often redundant and runs to waste 
rn luxury The ,injury is exaggerated in the ease of India, where 
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SO much of the revoDiio is e:^pai ted without a diieot equivalen 
As India must be bled, the lancet should be diiooted to the pari 
whet e the blood is congested, or at least suffioient, not to thoi 
whioh are alieady feeble fiom the want of it. 

HOW enhancements have gone on meeriln 
Gentlemon, it will be thus obvious to j'ou that even, a 
fni back as 1879, the condition of the peasantry was sue 
that so well-informed a Secretary of State as Loid Salis 
bury, who was capable of forming an independent jiidg 
mont on the merits of the land revenue policy of th 
Government of India, recognised the necessity of moderatin, 
the assessments Bub what has been the actual fact ? Yoi 
have only to discover what has been the revenue deuvei 
from land in every proMnce save Bengal, to learn foi 
yourselves how much of the increase is owing to noima 
causes, to improved communications and to the law o: 
unearned increment, and how much to pure enhancemen' 
unaccompanied by any reasons whatever An exhaustivi 
inquiry into this mattei will, no doubt, bung facts to the 
surface to confirm the view uniieisally held. Loid Salis- 
bury would hav'e a difficulty in pointing to the congested 
paits where he could appl) the lancet with safety, for the 
body has grown feeblei and feebler and is now in an utteily 
piostrate condition. 

' AN EAHAU.ST1VE INQUIKl INEVITABLE 

If such, then, be the condition of the peasantry, is it 
Hot time then an exhaustive inquiiy of an open and inde- 
pendent character long since demanded should be instituted, 
so as to collect all evidence which may decisively determine 
the pnncifial causes of the present agi’armn situation ? 
Pol, it is supeifluous to add that any palliative measures to 
superficially remedj the actual disease can never lead to 
the impiovement which we are' all anxious to seek. The 
misfortune is that, in the fiist instance, the Government 
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of India has shrunk from doing so Ifc has long since 
dreaded to drag into daylight this great skeleton in its cup- 
board But the irresistible march of ciioumstances is 
certain to leave it no alternative but expose it A piibhc 
inquiry, theiefoie, is inevitable Government cannot anj 
longer play the policy of the ostrich It is more states- 
manlike to face the ugly question and find out the truth. 
It is the safest as well as the speediest course For the 
longer it is delayed, the worse will be the agraiian situation 
And not all its legislative measures will be able to aveit 
Avhat Bacon calls the “ rebelhon of the belly,” when it 
sets in right earnest As the Manchester Omidiaii 
(November 2) has tersely pub it . 

We are forced to ask oiuselves whether these economic erils 
may not be traced directly or indirectly to that famous system of 
government which has been slowly built up by the labonis of many 
great Englishmen, and whether, while anxious to do our best tor 
India, to give her a tboioughly yust and good administration, we are 
not unconsciously undermining the foundation of Indian society, 
which tests upon the peasant cultivator in bis village community 
The whole system of land tenure and of taxation la called in 
question by the repeated famines, each worse than the one before 
It, which we have witnessed of late years 

BECOMMENDATION OF THE INDIAN FAMINE UNION 
It IS, theiefore, to be devoutly hoped that the inquiij 
which the Indian Famine Union has prayed for in its most 
influentially signed memoiial will be speedily granted It 
IS similar in principle to the inquiry which the Congress 
itself has aked foi . The time for criticism has passed by,, 
and that for constructive statesmanship has arrived. But 
the construction can only proceed upon a solid foundation,, 
of ascertamed facts. The materials for the foundation, 
therefore, are the first essential. The inquiry should consist 
of an examination into the economic condition of a limited 
number of selected villages by means of Provincial Oommis- 
aions of officials and non-officials m whom the pubhc have. 

3 
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■confidence specially chosen foi each Province, I am inclined 
to the view that a single roving Oommission going all over 
the country is most unlikely to achieve that obieot Each 
Indian piovince diftois fiom another. Each has its own 
idiosyncrasies and conditions It is theiefore essential that 
a Commission of experienced persons of local knowledge 
should inqmie into the agricultural condition of each of the 
typical villages m their own respective provinces. Perhaps 
the expendibuie of such Provincial Oommissions may be 
somewhat large, but in my opinion it will be more than le- 
paid by the valuable recommendations they may make It 
■would be grievous in this matter to have a dead umfoimity 
all ovei the country when each province diffeis so much in 
economic conditions with anothei What may suit the 
villagers m the districts of the Punjab can hardly be said 
to suit those lesiding in the districts of Southem IndU 
When the exact economic position of thedifl’eient provinces 
with their liistoi y and the causes of their difficulties is 
ascertained, we shall be on solid ground In my opinion, 
the best way to proceed would be to aseeitam fiom the 
books of sowcars, traders and others, the prices of wages, 
corn, and so forth, and the cost of cultivation and main- 
tenance at one peiiod and compare it with similar state- 
ties of the latest year before the outbreak of famine It 
may be also important to learn which may be the villages 
which can boast of tiled roof houses instead of the humble 
thatched ones , what may be the general quality of the 
food , what may be the domestic furniture, whether 
metallic things have replaced the primitive earthen ones 
and so on. Lastly, the percentage of households which 
may have shown these increased marks of prosperity. It is 
only by such a compaiative compilation of statistics that 
the incieasing piosperity or giowing impoverishment of 
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each of the typical villages can be found on which to build 
a fairly stable iiifeience and proceed thereafter to pres- 
cribe the necessary remedies Meanwhile, it is advisable to 
suspend all further land legislation of the mischievous 
character of the Bombay Land Kevenue Code It cannot 
bo said that the agraiian legislation of the last twenty 
years for the amelioration of the peasantry has rendered 
any good Look at the Deccan Agiicultuiists Relief Act 
alone, which Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Commission has 
pronounced to be a failure , for it has come to the conclu- 
sion that indebtedness has increased, rather than diminish- 
ed, in the four districts which have been under the opera- 
tion of the measure for the last twenty years 

MlhCIXXBB OF BOMBAY A&BAEIAN LEGISLATION. 

Nothing at this yuncture in the administration of 
India IS more to be deploied than legislative measures for 
the so-called improvement of the peasantry History 
•teaches a painful lesson in this respect which, it is to be 
hoped, the Government of India will bear in mind 
Agiarum lefotms, to Clue a desperate agiarian situation, 
whenever undertaken in opposition to the views and the 
interests of the peasants, have ended in gioat political 
disasters We need not lefei to what distinguished 
Roman writers have said of the agiicultnral conditions of 
their own times, Again coming to modem times, we need 
not refer to the condition of affaiis in Fiance, in Tuikey 
and in the UnitiGd States In my opinion the less there is 
of agrarian legislation in which is to be discerned more of 
the arbitrariness and cupidity of luleis than their modera- 
tion and justice, the bettei for the peasantry and the 
country Justice must be lespected Let him who sows 
reap, and let him who plants the tiee eat its fiuits hSuch 
injustice in agiaiian legislation, where the cultivator is 
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sought to be depinved of a laigei’ and largei portion of the 
fruit of his labour, must eventually culminate in slavery 
The ultimate result of this policy is, that the labour of the 
peasant is bbghted and becomes baiien leading to those 
economic evils from which he now sufteis, It is to bo 
feaiad that so far as the new Land Revenue Legislation of 
the Bombay Presidency is concerned, these evils aie likely 
to show themselves in all their ugliness as its operations 
eiitend, hTone doubts the beneficent intentions of the 
Government But, after all, such intentions are judged 
bj lesults That theie will be no such result, as the 
Government affects to believe will follow the measure, 
seems to he the firm couviction of the people at Uige, 
even after the debate that has taken jikoe in the Oouncil 
It is greatly to be legretted in this mattei that no attention 
has been paid to the popular voice The Ticeroy himself 
declared at Bombay, in that memorable speech he deliveied 
at the Town Hall in leply to the addiess of the Bombay 
hlanicipal Corporation, that he was most anxious to listen 
to that opinion And yet he refused to considei the appeal 
of the public to suspend the sanctioning of the Bill and 
allow them reasonable time to examine and consider the 
pi ovisions of the amendment which is undoubtedly of a 
revolutionary character and which seeks to establish State 
landlordism in the country, which one of his predecessors, 
twenty yeara ago, repudiated on behalf of his Government 
I have no inchnation to enter into any disquisition on the 
subject of land tenures m the country. This is not the 
time nor the place for it, I only beg to draw your atten- 
tion to one fact, and it is this that, as Sir Louis Mallet 
observed, there is absolutely no .fixity m the land-revenue 
pobcy of the Government. Everything vanes with the 
views of successive Governments. Hence have arisen a 
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mass of inconsistencies in its land-ievenue system. LoiJ 
Salisbury cynically obseived 

Have we any grounds for thinking they will oease ? They are 
not meiely subjeets of leproaoh , they aie a warning of the fashion 
after which oui Indian Gloverninent is made By the law of its 
existence it must be a Qoveinment of incessant change It is the 
despotism of a line of kings, whose reigns are limited by ohmatio 
causes to five yeais 

But the despots return to tlioir homes, while the effects 
of their despotic action remain to harass and annoy a much 
enduring and patient people Consider, gentlemen, the 
action of the Government of Loid Ourzon, in,jbh6 matter 
of this Land Revenue Amendment Act, whereby the 
peipetuity of tenure m suivey lands has been “ by a stroke 
of the pen ” abolished It is the first foicible attempt at 
the assertion of State landlordism, which the Government 
of Lord Lyttou indignantly repudiated — 

We do not accept the accuracy of the description that the 
tenure of land in India was that of cultivating tenants, with no 
power to mortgage the land of the State, and that land is the pio- 
perty of the Government, hold by the occupier as tenant on heie- 
-ditaiy Bucoession so long as he pays the Government demand On 
the contrary, the sale and mortgage of land were reeogoised under 
the Native Governments befoie the establishment of British power, 
and are not uncommon 111 Native States at the present time It 
has been one of the great objects of all the suooessive Governments 
of India sinee the days of Lord Cornwallis, if not to oreate property 
111 land, at all events to secure and fortify and develop it to the 
utmost The Government, undoubtedly, is the owner of a first 
charge, the amount of which is fixed by itself on the produce of all 
revenue-paying land in India, but over the greater pait of the Indian 
Bmpire, it is no more the owner of the cultivated land than the 
owner of a rent charge in England is the owner of the land upon 
whioh it 18 charged ! (Despatch, 8th June 1880, para 31 ) 

FAILUBB OP ALL LEGISLATION. 

Ifc was thus against the revolutionary chaiacter of the 
legislation that the Bombay public prayed for delay, but 
which was refused, while those non-oflicial members who 
•took a leading part were characterised by the Honouiable 
Member in charge of the Bill as incapable of compiehending 
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the veiy elements of reasoning, and hy another ns guilty 
of reckless and perverse misrepiesentation Such language 
would not, on behalf of Ministers, have been allowed to 
go unchallenged in the Hoiwe of Commons Rut m India 
it seems that the amenities of oui expanded Councils, wheiP 
lepiesentatives of the people aio invited to advise and aid 
Government in law-making, demand that those m powei 
and authoribj should flout the representatives of the 
people and charge them with dishonesty when they at- 
tempt to express then honest opinion That the lepiesen- 
tatives were offended is shown by the way in which the 
foremost of them, in giving his leply, expi eased himself on 
the unpleSvsant incident The Honourable Mi Mehta 
observed, addressing the President 

My Lord, I acknowledge, as I said in answer to the loniark oC 
Mr, Monteath, that it is open for the people who take another \iew 
of a question to be intolerant enough to doubt the oapnoity, ability 
or intelligence of those opponents , but it is going altogothei be- 
yond the bounds of deooruni and pi oprietj , to say nothing stiongor 
to question their honesty Speaking on my own behalf of niy 
colleagues who think with mo in this mattei, I lay an emphatic 
claim to having devoted suoh ability and intelligence as we possess 
to the ounsideration of this question and to laving the view which 
we have thus formed befoie this Legislative Council, 1 lay a still 
stronger and more emphatic claim to the integrity and honesty of 
purpose as well as of myself, however egotistioal it may seem, as 
of those colleagues who hold the same views as I do upon this 
subyeot. 

There is not the slightest doubt — and I have the best 
authority for saying it — that it was this breach of decorum 
that contiibuted not i little to accentuate the previous 
deteimination, openly declared in the Council, of the dis- 
senting members to retire from the Council H.ill as soon 
as the amendment was lost. All enlightened and self- 
respecting Indians have approved of that course, and I 
refrain from saying anything more on the subyect But 
I repeat, gentlemen, my conviction that for a genuine 
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improvement m the material condition of the Indian 
peasantry the less of legislation there is the better. And 
nhat may it be asked, has been the effect of our land laws 
during the past twenty years ? Were not each and all of 
them enacted with the single object of bettering the condi- 
tion of the peasantry ? Has that object been attained ? 
The veiy fact that they aie still tmkeiing and tinkering 
them, now in the Punjab and the Noith-Westein Provin- 
ces, now in Bombay and the Oential Provinces, now in 
Bengal and Madras, under one form or another, is evidence 
conclusive of the non-fulfilment of the object In short, the 
statute-book is groaning under the accumulated weight of 
the agrarian legislation of the last cjuaiter of a century, 
without the slightest benefit to those on whose behalf it 
has been undertaken Their net effect has been to aggra- 
vate the original economic evils which it was intended to 
cure. The legislative remedies have proved woise than the 
disease. While the peasant wants bread, the State makes 
him a present of its legislative abracadabras Gentlemen, 
jou cannot be unawaie of the official reports which reach 
us from time to time of the return of material prosperity 
to the Fellaheen of Egypt What may have been the chief 
cause which has led there, especially during the last seven 
years, to that prosperity * Has there been any land legis- 
lation of the character the various Indian administrations 
have passed within lecent yeais? No, legislation is the 
last thing which Lord Cromer has thought of while im- 
proving the condition of the Egyptian cultivator Why ? 
It should be lemembered that his Lordship was not un- 
aware of the land laws of this country As a matter of fact 
he was no unimportant a member of the Viceregal Legis- 
lative Council, which introduced the Bengal Tenancy Act 
of 1883. Again, it was he who had, with the help of Sir 
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David Barboui, made a semi-official enquiry into the condi- 
tion of agriculture m the vatious piovincos, the gross income 
of the ryot per acre, and collected all other kindred statis- 
tics And yetLoid Cromer, as the Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the English Goveinment in Eg)'pt, in spite of his Indian . 
experience, has eschewed all land legislation. Why'^ The 
answer is not far to seek. Because he was quite convinced 
that paper statutes never advanced the welfare of the 
Indian ryot The means he employed were more practical, 
Firstly, he thoroughly understood that throughout the 
woild the agriculturist suffers for want of the necessary 
•credit and capital. With the assistance of these, the agii- 
culturist could always be kept free from debt, and be 
enabled to labour assiduously to improve the outturn of 
his pioduce, with benefit to himself and the State Second- 
ly, Lord Cromer also knew that iingation was the first 
essential wheie Nature was freakish iii hei seasonal boun- 
ties No doubt, they have the Nile in Egypt, but that 
river has existed from time iinmemotial It did not, 
however, prevent famines What was wanted was a judi- 
cious distiibution of water, and a system which stoied it 
foi use during a season of deficiency. Iingation, theie- 
foie, was of paiamount importance The Fellaheen may 
have all the capital needed to till then land, but if the 
necessary water was nob there, they could do little Lord 
Cromer, with the eye of the practised and far -sighted 
statesman, devoted his attention to extended and improved 
irrigation. You all know the colossal irrigation works on 
the Atbara now going on Thus by the establishment of 
a national bank, on rational principles which immediately 
meet the requirements of the Egyptian cultivator, and by 
extended irrigation works. Lord Cromer has been able 
most successfully to achieve the amelioration of that entity 
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and lead him on to the path of comparative prospeiity 
But you will observe that if ho has been able to accomplish 
so much, it IS owing to the entire absence of the agiaiian 
legislation of the kind which the autocrats who reign for 
five years in this country aie so fond of introducing Egypt 
for the last fifteen yeais has been singularly fortunate in 
possessing as its viitiml ruler, without inteiruption, a Bii- 
tish statesmin of great pluck and energy, of foresight and 
immense experience, who unhampered has been allowed 
to work out his benevolent project for the benefit of the 
millions of Egypt Once for all a broad and generous 
policy, far-reaching in its beneficent and vivifying inftu- 
ence, was laid down and it has been allowed to be carried 
into practical operation uninteriupted and unfotteied by 
ciicumlocution, red-tipe and a dozen other obstructive ai d 
contradictory elements more oi less of, a character, how not 
to do it which are so life in India 

EXTENSION OP VICEREGAL PERIOD 

This fact leads me to oflei one observation m this 
place In India, it is highly expedient, as the limes of 
India sagaciously obseived two years ago in an article 
which may be read with profit at this juncture, that when 
we have a good Viceroy of a practical turn of mind, imbued 
with a deep sense of hjs responsibility and intent on 
rendering lasting good to the masses, as Lord Cuizon seems 
to be by universal consent that he should be allowed to re- 
main at the helm of afiairs for a longei period than the 
orthodox one of five years, so that he may be in a position 
to achieve all the good which his knowledge and experience 
may have derived during the first teim of his office It is 
indeed most curious that a capable Viceroy, who is known 
“to be rendering good, should have to lay down his office at 
the very time, or the psychological moment, when India 
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has the greatei need of utilising to her best advantage his 
pieviously acquired experience 

Ek parie orpiciAL ebpohts on land assessments 

If, then, } ou ask me what lemedies may be recommend- 
ed to Govern oient for extricating the lyot from his 
piesent condition of indebtedness, and gradually leading 
him on to the path of piosperity, I should leply that the 
fundamental refoim, ivhence all other reforms must natur- 
ally flow, is a modification in the present policy of land- 
leienue assessment in vogue in the diffeient piovinces For 
the last two years and upwards, thanks to Mi EG Dutt 
and his untiring perseverance and patience, the contioveisy 
has been going on as to the oppressive ohaiacter of the 
assessment Heie, too, there are two schools of thought 
— the official — which contends that the assessments me 
light, and the non official, which avers to the contrary. 
"Wheie theie is such a diametncal diffeienee of opinion, it is 
always best to find out the truth by exploding the fallacies 
lurking in the facts and aiguments of either side There 
ought to be a judicial pionouncement of the moot question, 
on the basis of reliable evidence which may be collected by 
means of an impaitial tiibunal specially appointed for the 
pm pose Unless such a judical and exhaustive inquiry 
IS undertaken and a final verdict pronounced, it is to be 
feared this contioveisy is likely to remain interminable. 
But it is wisdom that the sooner it is closed in the manner 
suggested, the better The future land-ievenue policy should, 
then, be based on the ascei tamed opinion of that tribunal 
But it will never do to flourish before us a mass of one-sidO(j 
facts and arguments of Oommissioners and Collectors as 
me to be found recorded in those precious serials of Sur- 
vey Settlement Officers published from time to time. They 
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Jire purely ex pm ie and not subject to the cross-exanuna- 
tion necessary to arrive at the truth. 

IREIOATION versus railways. 

Meanwhile extended irrigation works of all kinds, small 
and large, by means of canals, tanks, leseivons, wells 
wherever practicable, and the harnessing so fai as possi- 
ble, after careful investigation, of some of the large 
nveis after the manner of the Qodavary in the past by 
General Su Arthur Cotton, are essential Next, of course, is 
the stimulation of credit and capital, and, lastly, elemen- 
tary education suited to a large ruial population It is, 
however, satisfactory to notice that after the expeiience 
of the two severe famines, the State has now taken the 
fiist step towards improving and extending existing im- 
gation and taking new works in hand A Commission is 
already sitting on the subject, taking evidence undei the 
presidency of a talented Engineer, who has been mainly 
instrumental in achieving success with iirigation works 
in Egypt It IS to be hoped that the repoi t of Sn Oolin 
Scott Monoreifi and his able colleagues may piove most 
practical Our only regret is that the State should have 
for so many years subordinated irrigation works to rail- 
way construction at xailway speed — a proeeduie against 
which your representatives entered their piotests before 
the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure I would 
quote only one or two passages from the leport of the 
Commission of 1879 to infoim you how far the Indian 
Government had neglected the golden recommendations 
of that Commission, with the late Sii John Gaud as its- 
most expert member It observed — 

That among the means that may be adopted for giving India 
direct protection from famine arising from drought, the first phioe 
must unquestionably be assigned to works of irrigation 
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But the Government assigned it a second place only 
Instead of appointing an Iriigation Commission wmcli 
was the first essential, there was appointed in 1883 a 
Paihamentaiy Select Committee on Railways Thus while 
160 erores of rupees have been spent on railways since 
1884, only twenty croies have been expended on iiiigatioii. 
But I need not tarry to inform you of the beneficent results 
which by this time might have arisen from spending on 
wells and tanks even fourth the sum incurred on itiilways. 
Not that the Government was not made awaie of the 
economic advantages to the State and the lyot alike of 
iiiigation For the Commission of 1879 fuither remarked 
that 


It has been too much the ouetoin, in disouseions as to the 
policy of constructing such woiks, to measure then value by Ihoir 
financial auooess, oonsidored only with reference to the net leturn 
to Government on the capital invested in them The true value of 
m igation works 18 to be judged very diffeiently Fust must bo 
reckoned the direct protection affoided by them m years of 
drought by the saving of human life, by the avoidance of the loss 
of levenue remitted, and of the outlay inouried in costly measuies 
of relief, 

Unfortunately this golden counsel, I lepeat, was never 
taken into serious consideration till the second Famine 
Commission of 1898 once more accentuated the advice, 
with some furthei pertinent observations to answer those 
who, in the interval, had waxed most eloquent on the 
wondeiful miracles of railways In paragraph 53(3 of its 
report, the Commission observes after refeiring to the 
expenditure on famine protective works, that 

Experiento has shown that on the occasion of a widespread 
failuie of the rams, railways, however useful and neoessarv they 
may be, do not keep down puces to a point at which the slightest 
pressure only is left. Sh far as they equalise prices, they widen 
the area of scarcity, though lessening the intensity elsewhere of 
’famine Though they bring giain to tracts liable to famine in 
years of drought, they also prevent large accumulation of grain m 
ithose tracts in years of plenty. 
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Thus railways have been no unmixed blessing 
Moieovei, it is now lecognised that, after all, they aie 
only a means of speedy distribution of grain from one place 
to another, but they in no way add a single rupee to the 
wealth of the country But it has taken years to explode 
this fallacy at the seat of the Central authority In these 
matters it would seem that the Government has been far 
behind the maich of enlightened Indian opinion It requir- 
ed thiee Commissions and two severe famines to recognise 
and become alive to the supreme importance of extended 
irrigation, wherever possible and practicable which, in the 
long lun, actually stimulates agricultural wealth The 
i'amine Commission of 1879 openly said 

It is not only in years of drought that irrigation works aie of 
value. In seasons of average rainfall they are of great service and 
a great source of wealth giving ceitainty to all the agricultural 
operations, increasing the outturn per acre of the crops and enab- 
ling more valuable deaoriplions of oiops to bo grown 

Next, in paia 544, the Commission of 1898 has 
pointed out that since 1880, an average return of 6 pei 
cent net on capital outlay has been realised on iirigation 
woiks which can hardly be said of railways On the 
contraiy, the last aie still losing something hke a crore 
of rupees per annum to the general taxpayer That I am 
not speaking at random on the subject of this net loss by 
railways, I have to draw your attention to the Appendix 
in the Report of the Royal Commission to which 
I have alieady alluded It will be seen from it that in 
fifteen yeais there was a loss of over 51 crores That, owing 
to low exchange, in late years there was a heavy loss on 
guaianteed railways may be admitted But I may inform 
you that apart from these railways, almost ninety percent 
of the State lines have been hitherto losing concerns. The 
following statistics, which are worked out from the latest 
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-table officially published in the Gazette oj- India of 6th J uly 
1901, mil make it evident to all what a diag on the an- 
nual revenue are the railways In all there aie iifty-one 
railways (excluding the Bast Indian) which lost from the 
date of their construction up till 1900 to the State, 
Es 43,34,72,459 Of these six only show a net gain — 


(1) Ra]putana-Malwa 

(2) Warora tiolliery 

(3) Eastern Bengal 

(4) ISfalhatti 

(5) Patna-Gaya 

(0) Luoknow-Bareilly 


no 


The rest, namely foity-five lines, have lost between 
them 51 91 orores Thus, deducting the gain of the above 
SIX lines, the net result was a loss of 43'34 orores to the 
State ? The total capital outlay of the six lines was 40 
ciores The capital of the losing lines was 1G7'46 cioie® 
The total capital equalled 207 46 On this the net losh 
was 43 34 oroies. All these lines began to be constructed 
after 1870 If, therefore, we take it that they generally 
began to earn prohts five yeais after the date of their 
completion and allow the older and new lines an average 
earning period of twenty yeais, we shall in no way be 
exaggeiating the loss Thus, those railways have lost on 
an average 20 per cent in twenty years or, say, 1 pei 
cent per annum ' This is the result. But it will interest 
you to know something of the principal losing lines, 


Capital m Loss from 

crorea, the begin- 

ning in 
crorea 

d) North-Western Railway 60'71 . 2 j‘33 

(2) Ou6h and Rohilhhund . 12 66 “3 39 

(S') South Indian 7 63 2 79 

(4) Southern Mabiatta .,982 4 30 

(6) Indian Midland 10 31 2 86 

(0) Bengal-Nagpur 17-61 2'00 
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I beg to dinwyour attention, gentlemen, to the enoi- 
aous loss on one line alone the jN'orth-'VVestern Haihvay, 
vhich, on a capital of 50 71 crores has lost 25 33 crores, 

)f course, it is to a large extent a Military Railway But 
[ask why the annual loss on such a, laihvay, which is 
luiely constructed for Militaiy pui poses, is not debited to 
;he Military Department just as all chaiges for mobihsa- 
iion You will observe that the above six lines alone 
make up more than half the total capital outlay and 
that they have managed to lose between them 40 73 
jrores or, say, nearly 40 per cent to their capital i 
Contrast ^this railway finance, gentlemen, with the 
total capital outlay fiom the beginning of 32 ciores 
on iirigation works which, even aftei taking into account 
the non-productive or losing ones, have paid net 6 pei 
cent ! It should be remembeied that even the East 
Indian Railway, with all its piofits, does not yet yield to 
Government, aftei deducting the amount of piofits payable 
to the Company which manages the line, moie than 2| per 
cent, pel annum on its capital, accoiding to the latest 
official return Of course, I am aware of the fact that 
50 yeais hence this railway would be the entne property 
of the State and would then form a most “ valuable asset ” 
against State liabilities But, meanwhile, I think it is but 
light that I should point out to you its present paying 
chaiaoter You will thus see what has been the financial 
burden on the taxpayer of extended Railway, at bieathless 
pace. Even admitting their utility, is it possible that any 
countiy, much less so poor a country .as India, i in aftoid 
the luxury of the annual losses described above ? And 
wbat, it may be asked, is the fan maiket value of the 
losing concerns S’ Does the Government ecpect to lealise 
anything near their respective book cost ? 
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AGRIGULT0RAL BANKS 

As to the agiicultuial banks, it is borne pon&olation to 
notice that after well-nigh twenty yesis the project, due 
to the initiative of Sii William Wedderbuin, has been le- 
vu ed and that the Government has recognised its impoit- 
ance It is satisfactory also to notice the institution of an 
expert Oommittee to consider the practicability of the 
scheme from the point of view piesented by the existing 
conditions Opinions, howevei, seem to diffei The Oom- 
inittee has fiamed its scheme on the basis of the Oo-opei- 
ative Credit Societies on the Continent Then piinoipal 
object IS, no doubt, co-operative banking on a modest scale, 
with safeguards of a rigid character. Its principle is en- 
tuely voluntary 'Piiendly oo operation must take the lead 
Where such co-opeiation is formed, it will have to regulate 
it-.s practical proceedings on the lines foimulated by the 
Committee No doubt heie and theie some ludimentary 
Co-operative Societies aie .already in existence The one m 
Multan is supposed to be doing well On our Bombay 
side there is an agricultural syndicate, which has done 
some useful work and which needs development. These 
small institutions now in existence lead one to hope that 
after the passing of the present scheme by the legislature, 
there may be a genuine movement for the estabhshment 
of such Co-operative Credit Societies. A good start, with 
good management, is the first element of success The 
sowoar, I mean the honest usurer, is not likely to view 
Ins rival with anything hke friendliness or favoui . At 
any rate, he will closely watch its proceedings And if he 
finds in the end that the new Credit Institution is in no 
way mimical to his inteiests, he will slowly endeavoui tb 
recognise its importance. Whether in the process of 
time, which may he many years, he will entirely identify 
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himself with these societies and become its guiding spirit 
and beneficent faiiy is a problem. But anyhow the most 
satisfactory feature of this new scheme is the wisdom the 
Oommittea has exeioised in recognising the absolute 
importance of the aowcar in the domestic economy’ of the 
ryot To the Committee, he is not the black tyrant and 
blood-suckei that he has often been lepieseiited After 
all, the Committee is inaie that the enlightened self- 
interest of the State in India demands the existence of 
the soiooai Without his aid it would become impossible 
that the crores of land-revenue could be so punctually 
gathered from year to yeai . 

CREDIT 

So far, then, the scheme piomisea to be hopefuU 
Whethei this kind of banking will eventually become popu 
lai and stimulate thrift and industry remains to be seen. 
In fact, thrift and industiy aie the two cardinal virtues 
of the Indian peasantry, despite all assertions to the 
contrary What the lyot badly wants is capital and cre- 
dit As to capital, it must first exist m the country and 
as to credit it is a serious question whethei with the new 
f angled legislation in vogue Mhich has sought to restrict 
the right of transfer in land, credit will be improved. 
Good security means good credit But wheie the foimer 
IS next to non-existent, how the latter may be established is 
a question difficult to answei The eowcai , whom the Com- 
mittee invites to help the Co-opeiative Societies, wiU think 
tivice and thrice how he may’ foster credit on nothing. 

WANTED BLASTIOITV AND SUCCESS OP THE EGYPTIAN SYSTEM, 

It 18 also a moot point whether the scheme has in it 
all those elements of elasticity to ensure fair success. 
Anyhow it is possible that, even after a full and fair 
trial, these societies will proi e a success and not a failure 
4 
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as the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act Again, my fear 
13 that what is easily understood and practised by a 
European peasant is not possible to be understood and 
practised by an Indian ryot The Geiinan farmer, for 
instance, thoroughly undeistands the principles of the 
Raiffesen System and profits by availing himself of the ad- 
vantages offered by it But is it possible that the illiter- 
ate Indian peasant can do so 5' Aie not all his agricul- 
tural enviionmentb cast in a different mould from those of 
the German or Italian ^ It is a great mistake to slavish- 
ly follow the European system in this respect when, on the 
face of it, it is recognised as most unsuitable. I am, 
gentlemen, personally more inclined to look with favour 
on the monetary system in vogue for the last six or seven 
years in Egypt to help the rural classes there, One reason, 
of all others, which inclines me to it is the great success that 
has already attended the opeiations of the Egyptian sys- 
tem Beaiing in mind that the Egyptian cultivator difieis 
httle from his Indian brother, it is safe to assume there aie 
moie chances of success in following it than the one about 
to be tried heie. The National Bank m Egypt has an 
autonomy of its own, and is every way unshackled in its 
operations save so far as the collection of instalments brings 
it into contact with Government In its nature, I take it 
to be a refined edition of the aovicai , but without the sow- 
car’s cupidity. The bank is quite content to earn but ton 
per cent on its monies, out of which it fully spends four on 
charges of collection and rural agency. It sends, like our 
local Insurance Oompanies, a large number of experienced 
and trustworthy agents to the various villages to ascertain 
the position of the applicants requiring capital After due 
enquiries reports aie made On the basis of these reports 
advances are made, and instalments of an easy character 
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are fixed Collection of instalments is made, in which 
Government aid is taken Hence there is a Controller 
appointed by Government to scrutinise all tiansactions, 
'But beyond this there is no othei State supervision Such 
a practical scheme, already a great success, would have 
been preferable I would lecommend instituting one 
National Bank at least of the chaiRcter established in 
Egypt in each Province of the Empiie with its branches 
in the di&tiicts But I entertain no dogmatic opinion on 
the subject. Nothing would give us gieater satisfaction 
than to see a modest beginning made on the right lines 
which would attain the piincipal object we have all in 
view for the better impiovement of the pecumaiy condi- 
diion of the Indian peasantry. Hence, a full and fair 
diiial IS essential Experience may discovei defects which 
might«ibe lemedied, and thus give gieater permanence to 
it and offer bettei chances of success as ^eais roll on 

As to education of the ruial classes, it is unprofitable 
at piesent to say anything The question of education 
IS our despair If even aftei well-nigh fifty yeais the 
Piovinoial Governments, in spite of glowing revenues, 
cannot afford to spend directly fiom then lespee- 
tive treasuries an amount in the aggregate larger 
than a crore on all kinds of education, it is hopeless to 
expect that they would spend anything like a reasonable 
sum for the education of the rural classes I, thorefoie, 
lefiain fiom making fmther obsei v“ tiers on this melan- 
choly subject, though Lord Cuizon has of Lite levived 
some hope in this direction, which, it is much to be wish- 
ed, may be faiily realised, 

GRAIN STORAGE, 

In connection with this question of famine pieven- 
tion, it IS also esseiitial to bear in mind ivhethei the annual 
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yxpoi’t of food giains, chiefly wheat and iice, to foreign 
lounbiies doeF- not contiibute somewhat to increase the 
ntensity of famine when drought occurs. The quantity 
ixported vanes from year to year according to the demand, 
)ut the aveiage of the last five yeais may be taken as 
11 lakhs of tons per annum. The surplus left is not 
Quoh The Oommission of 1898 came to the conclusion, 
,fter most elaborate calculations and seaichmg tests, that 

Having regard to the degree to which the increase of popula- 
lon appears to have auipassed the increase of food orop areas, wo 
,re inclined to the belief that whatever may have been the normal 
nnual surplus of food grains in 1880, the present surplus oannot 
le greater than that figure. 

The quantity was five million tons, but both Sir 
‘ames Oaird and Mr. Sullivan observed that they were 
unable to place any confidence ” in those figures They 
omputed that at the best the surplus was just enough 
0 last ten days for the whole of the Indian population I 
Inder the ciicumsbances they strongly recommended the 
borage of giain, which was the immemoiial practice in the 
ountry, and which continued till the system of payment 
f the State dues in cash instead of kind, and the indebt- 
dness of the ryots, chiefiy arising from enhanced revenue 
ssessments, swept it away. Sir James and his colleague 
emarked that 

In a country where the annual surplus of grain is so small and 
rhero it oannpt he moreased by foreign importation, the absolute 
eed of reserves in seasons of soaroity foi the supply of places 
iffioult of access, becomes almost imperative The most elfectual 
imedy for this would be to encourage the storage of grain in such 
icalities in seasons of plenty. 

They recommended that Government should do, 
[u’ough the village officials, for the safety of the poorer 
lasses, what the wealthier now do for themselves, The 
eople live on difierent varieties of dry gram, grown in 
beir several districts, which is the specific food they are 
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accustomed to As this common giain is rarely an article 
of export, its storage could in no way inteifere with the 
operation of foreign trade, and, as the storage would bo 
subdivided in eveiy village, it could be done without dis- 
tui'bance to the usual operations of husbandry In 
seasons of abundance, stores may very conveniently be 
made A village of 400 inhabitants, cultivating 400 acres 
of giain, may be leckoned to have 40 of the class for whom 
the stoi ago 13 proposed It was estimated that a store of 
7 tons would sufiioe for this number daring a year of 
famine, and the quantity required might be secured 
out of two years of good ciops during the interval at the 
rate of 3J tons for each year, without any pressuie on the 
rest of the people, while the storage of that quantity of 
grain would be a supple and inexpensive operation The 
value of these practical suggestions has in no way been 
diminished even after the lapse of twenty years On the 
contiAiy, the importance of storage is deemed of more 
paramount necessity for the futuie than in 1880 after 
the experience of the two lecent calamitous visitations. 
Stoicge 18 an indispensable condition of safety, specially 
having regard to the continued expoits and the greater 
poverty of the masses The less the stocks of surplus gram, 
the higher the prices when a severe drought overtakes the 
country But a largo rise in the prices of food grains 
signifies so much starvation to the poor who are unable to 
buy them It is a matter of regret that this point of view 
is seldom borne in mind by the officials. Even if piesent 
to their mind, they take no steps to remedy the evil. 
The depletion of food-stores is an evil The abundance of 
it means low prices, as the deficiency of it means the 
contrary Then, as the masses are poor, they cannot buy 
the grain at famine prices, so that the inevitable result is 
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starvation and death Hence it is essentially imperative 
that situated as the Indian masses aie, storage in the 
simple and inexpensne way suggested by Sir James 
Cnird should be one of the means whereby famines may 
be prevented, and hitheito 1 do not think I have noticed 
any very serious oh]ection being laised against it 
OTHEB. SUaGBSTIONS 

It is not suggested that Government should have 
pubko granaries at special centies Neither is it suggested 
that arrangements tor storing giain should be made for 
the benefit of “ thieves and rats ” as Mr O’Oonor cyni- 
cally observed when replying to a question of the- Famine 
OommisBioners of 1898, No , the latest Famine Commis- 
sion has strongly lecommended relief works as far as 
possible neai'er the homes of the fammshed Uohef within 
a shoit distance of villages is advocated And it is in 
this connection that the system, as recommended by Sir J, 
Oaiid, 01 in its moie modified foim, free from all objec- 
tions, as uas very wisely suggested in the columns of the 
Statesman in August 1900, fits in admiiably well and is, 
therefore, deseiving of a fair trial, and 1 say this, in face 
of Lord Ourzon’s declaration at Budget time that he would, 
doubt the sanity of those who recommended gram storage 
We have an eminently successful trial in this matter, 
which also can be easily followed Mr. Parvati Ohowdry, 
a zemindar, has admirably succeeded, by establishing 
“ Dhaima Gola ” in his own villages, and his “ Note ” on 
the same subject, alluded to in a recent issue oi the 
Amnta Ba-iai Patiika^ requires respectful attention from, 
the authorities I have now exhausted the subject of the 
prevention of famines. It is to be earnestly hoped that 
the practical lessons of the two famines will be seriously 
4)orne in mind, font goes without saying that the con- 
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sequences of another visitation of the charaoter and 
intensity of the last is certain to add to the difficulties 
and anxieties of the Government Even the Times, with 
all its desire to echo the optimism prevailing at Calcutta 
and Westminster, is constiained to obseive that 

III may well be doubted whether a day is not oommg when not 
all the resources of the British Empue will suffice to oope with a 
suQoession of bad seasons and a final failure of the rams over an 
extended area 

This IS an ominous warning, of which those lespon* 
sible should not fail to take a note 

CONDITION OF THE MASSES 

I would now crave leave to rivet year attention or 
what has been a burning question foi many a year — I 
mean the condition of the masses All are agieed that 
India, compared with the countries of Eiuope and the Par 
West, IS poor At the same time it is alleged that the 
standard of living is low, and, tbeiefore, the prevailing 
poverty is not of an appalling character It is, indeed, 
natural for oui alien lulers that they should lesent any 
serious allegation which might in any way reflect on the 
character of then rule It is certainly not pleasant for 
any civilised Government to be told that its people are 
steeped in abject poverty and that that poveity, aocoid- 
ing to all symptoms, is giowing But when such a 
disagreeable statement is made, piactical statesmanship 
suggests that its coiiectness or mcoiiecbness should be 
conclusively demonstrated For such a purpose two 
courses are open Either the Government, against whom 
the allegation is made should court a full and fair inquiry 
in comm populo, say, by means of a disinterested and 
impartial tribunal of experts, reputed foi sifting evi- 
dence of irrefragable facts gathered from each district, 
and probing the truth to the bottom , oi it should 
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collect through its own trusted officers such reliable 
statistics as shall enable the public to diaw its own inference 
one Way or the othei In my own opinion, the first 
method is preferable to the second. An open inquiry m 
broad (U> light, conducted from district to distiict, where 
witnesses could be put through the searching test of oioss- 
oxamination as regards average produce in a given series 
of yeais, their average value, the range of wages, the cost 
of living, the saleable puce of land itself, and all other 
circumstances essential to a light understanding of the 
true conditions of the people, is the most satisfactory. 
If the seal of public confidence is to be set on such an 
investigation, it is superfluous to observe that publicity and 
close examination of facts aie .absolutely essential TJn- 
foitunately, for leasons best known to itself, the Govern- 
ment has shrunk from instituting such an open inqiuiy, 
though more than once appealed to In India, it is always 
so difficult to conquei the hydia of hide-bound officialism. 

METHOD OP COMPOl'INO NATIONAL WEALTH. 

The second method is departmental It is the one 
which the Indian Government has twice adopted, one in 
1882 and another in 1888. But it is deemed extremely 
unsatisfactoiy, foi in its nature it is secretive Oiiculaisare 
sent round to the district officeis to make inquiiies. The 
public never knows what are the instructions conveyed to 
them and what may be the scope allowed to the officers, be- 
cause the circulars are maiked “confidential ” Accoidingly, 

'* confidential ” reports are made to which “ confidential ” 
replies are given. The results are embodied in a “ confi- 
Jential ” despatch to the Secretary of State If some 
member of Parliament is inquisitive enough to ask that 
functionary whether he would place it on the table of the 
ffouse, he obligingly answers in the affirmative on the 
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understanding that the papers should be consideied 
“ confidential.” They are never allowed to be published 
for geneial information. This bureaucratic mode in State 
aftairs, in which the public are vitally inteiested, can never 
inspii 6 any confidence And the publication of mere extracts, 
which their own self-complacent optimism may choose to 
select, cannot satisfy public ciuiosity, much less carry con- 
viction home Of this nature was the inquiry very hmri- 
edly made dining tho closing months of the Vieeroyalty 
of Lord Dufferin Selected facts and extracts from the 
“ confidential ” reports of district oflicials were afterwards 
published in the official Gazette But it cannot be said 
that there was any systematic attempt at computing the 
annual income, agiicultural and non- agricultural That 
was only done once during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1883 Sii Drivid Barbour was enti usted with the work 
He calculated that the income fiom all sources was Es 27 
per head against Ks, 20 computed by Mr Dadabhoy Eno- 
roji But the details of the figures by which the aggregate 
was aiiived at were never disclosed Some official figures, 
however, had found publicity through members of Pailia- 
ment. And ten years latei, Mr Dadabhoy, when in the 
House of Commons, put a senes of elaborate interpella- 
tions in the matter. On 6th April 1893, he asked the 
Under-Secretaiy 

Vhethor in 1882 the Finance Minister ot luclia estimated the 
average income of each inhabitant ot India at Re 27 per head , 
whether the estimates were based upon tho contents of a Note 
entitled ‘An Enquiry into the Inoidenoe of Taxation in British 
Indie,’ prepared by Sir David Barbour , and whether the Note 
contained the following partioulara — 

Agtiaulfujal Wealth pei Head of the Population 
Presidency or Fiovinoe. Rate per head, Rupees. 

Bombry 22 4 

Central Provinces 
Madras 


216 

19’0 
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Piesidonoy or Province Rate per headj Rupees. 

Puniab . . • 18'6 

N -W Provinces and Ondh ... 16 4 

Bengal .. 16'9 

Burtnah . . 27'6 

I may mention that Su’ Evelyn Baling had leferied 
to the above identical figures, in his speech in the same 
year that they weie woiked out at the mti eduction of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act At the time the value of the 
agi'iculbuial income was calculated at 332 crores of rupees. 
Including Buunah and Assam it was 350 croies The 
nou-agucultui.il income was put down at 175 ciores The 
total was 525 ciore,s This sum, divided by the population 
of the day, vm., 19 45 crores, gave Rs 27 per head In 
the same Note, the value of the gross pi educe of the 
different provinces was given as follows — 

Ciores 


Punjab ... 34 IS 

N AT Piovinoes & Oudh , 71 15 

Bengal 10.3 SO 

Cent! al Piovinoea 2135 

Bombay . , 39 00 

Madras . 50 00 


GOVEBNMENT DECLINES TO PUBLISH DETAILS. 

The result of the inteipellation was that the Secre- 
tary of State declined to lay the full Note of Sir David 
Bai’bour, referred to by Mr. Dadabhoy, on the table of 
the House Mr Dadabhoy further moved to have a simi- 
lar return made foi submission to Pailiiment based on 
the latest statistics available till 1893 , but this .ilso was 
refused Bo far, it -will be seen that the Government was 
disinclined to take the public into its confidence, much 
less to allow it to offer by the publication of all the details 
a sound and healthy criticism thereon. The estimates, 
moreover, were all made out lu secret, and the broad 
results alone weto made known What were the actual 
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details of each province, namely', the quantity of agnoultu- 
lal produce, the seveial prices at which it was computed, 
and so forth, were never disclosed Hence there was no 
means of testing the accuracy of the figures. In October 
1900, at Simla, and later on, at Budget time m March 
last at Calcutta, Lord Curzon observed that his latest 
estimates of agncultui il income showed Es 20 per head 
against Ks. 18 in 1880 Here, too, we have piactically 
not been informed of the details on which the estimates 
have been worked out Hence the public interested 
in the question have no means of testing the accuracy 
of the statement. Both, frankly .admits Lord Curzon, 
are meie estimates The data are not “ ineontrovei tible 
“ There is an element of conjecture in them, but so 
there was in the figures of 1880” It will be thus 
perceived that after all both estimates have been 
pronounced by the highest authority as merely conjec- 
tural But Mr O’Conor, the Dll ector-General of Statistics, 
whose department furnishes all statistics, goes even a 
step further than the Viceioy Asked by the Hon’ble 
Mr, Bose, one of the membeis of the Famine Commission 
of 1898, whether, as matters stood, it was possible “ to 
estimate with any degiee of total accuracy the total food- 
supply in the country,” he replied as follows — 

I tried to make an estimate when the famine broken out a year 
ago, but abandoned the attempt ftnding it was not possible to work 
it out satisfactorily We do not even know aocmutely the area of 
production of food grains, I think the estimates in Bengal are 
extremely defective , then, we do nob know the areas in the Native 
States , in the Madras Presidency we have no infoirmtion as re- 
gards laige tracts , in fact, our information is fiagmentai y ” (vide 
page 6, Indian Famine Commission Report, 1808, Appendix 7, 
Vol 1) 

After such an authoritative declaiation by the Direc- 
tor-General of Statistics himself, it is needless to oIispivd 
that no scientific statistician oi any statistical society of 
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reputation, such as the Royal Statistical Society of Eng- 
lanrl, would accept eithei set of statistics of agricultural 
income, unless they could be scientifically verified. But 
veiifioation implies, in the first ihstance, ill details, and, 
in the second place, absolute accuracy When we bear in 
mind that the difl'eient provinces are dift'eiently situated, 
with difl'eient outturns of food and non-food crops, with 
varying puces and wages, it is no light task to bring the 
data of all the difleient piovmces to a common denomi- 
nation and deduce results theiofrom which might be leason- 
ably accepted as con eot Moieovei, the veiy method of 
computation should proceed on recognised scientific piinci- 
ples Next, if one penod is to be compared with another, 
it 13 necessary to take into consideration a series of good 
and bad years, so that there may be every probability of 
coming neaiei to the tiuth For instance, if the last 
computation of the .inniinl income was made in 1880, and 
if, for pm poses of compaiison, another is to be made at 
present, it is essential to take into account the total agn- 
cultiual income during the last twenty years and strike an 
annual average We do not know whether the figures 
quoted by Lord Cur/-on have been worked out on this 
principle, otherwise it is entirely misleading to take the 
year 1900 only and base a compaiison theieon. Indian 
harvests are subject to such violent fiuetuations that unless 
a series of fat and lean yeais are taken together, it would 
not be right to select certain years and reject others. So 
far as to the statistics themselves But fuither cure is 
necessary to see that the system’of computation itself, which 
may be adopted m one period, is the same as that is adopt- 
ed in another if a fair comparison is to he made. All 
exceptional factors in each period should be eliminated and 
the constant factoro brought on an identical level For 
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these reasons it would be unsafe to accept the estimate 
given by Lord Ourzon at the last Budget time And 
more unsafe still would it be to institute a compa- 
rison with the figures of 1880 and attempt to draw 
an inference therefrom, be it favouiable or unfavourable 
To take one instance only What may have been the 
produce pei acie in 1880, and what may it have been 
on an average duiing the twenty years which ended with 
1900 ? Lord Ourzon has told us that in 1880 the yield 
was computed at 730 lbs., while his own estimates are 
based on 840 lbs But he offers ns no proof in support 
of the statement ' Here, too, the pubho is not made 
aware of the details which could be verified We aie 
always advised by the autboiities to verify our own facts 
before submitting them for their consideration Aie we 
not in turn entitled to ask Government to give us con- 
clusive proofs of their own facts touchmg agricultuial 
income 2 Even, assuming the outturn of 840 lbs per 
acre for both periods, it would seem that tabng the quantity 
produced per bead of the population, the result would show 
that in 1880 it was 793 lbs , and in 1900, it was 740 lbs 
Then, again, can we rely on the prices as annually recorded 
for food and non-food crops published in the yearly statis- 
tical serial when experts discard them as valueless, they 
being all the figures on a fixed day either in Januaiy oi 
July ? Again, the retail pnces which are more or less 
compiled on hearsay by the semi-ilhterate village accountant, 
can hardly be relied upon 

AN EXPERT COMMISSION IMPERATIVE. 

It IS almost unprofitable under the circumstances to 
pursue these official statistics, of which no details are 
offered for purposes ,o£ examination and verification. If 
the Viceroy is anxious to prove to the world that both 
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agiicultural and non-agnoultiiral income has increased 
diuing the last twenty yeaiB, lie would be greatly assisting 
the independent public by placing before it all evidence in 
full detail, which could be tested on piinciples winch 
scientific statisticians have formulated Either, then, this 
evidence must be made available to the public, or a public 
inquiry should be instituted The value of the Inttei 
method of investigation cannot be too highly rated For 
what has been the case foi years past ? The school of 
pessimists, at whose head is the veteran Mr, Dadabhoy, 
observe that their own detailed inquiry, based on statistics 
supplied by the ofiScials themselves, leads them to infer that 
the annual income now is less than what it was m 1880, 
Mr Digby is the late,st and most capable exponent of that 
statement. I need not refer to the elaborate open letter 
he addressed some months since to Lord Ourzon. You 
have all perused it, and each of you could judge for your- 
self aftei verifying his figures On the other hand, the 
optimists, who almost all belong to the governing class, 
contend, “ as Lord Ourzon did m March last, that, 
the movement is for the present distinotly in a forward and 
not in a retrograde direction, that there is more money, not less, m 
the country , that tlie standard of living among the poorer classes 
IS going up, not down 

Thus, the one school directly contradicts the other. 
As far as the pessimists are concerned, I have already stated 
that they were for testing the accuracy of the figures of 
1880, and hence an appeal was made to the Secretary of 
State in Pailiament to publish all the details But that 
official shrank from courting the critical examination for 
which they were wanted. It is scarcely intelligible why 
that functionary should have adopted an >ttitude of non- 
possvmws m this respect. The object of both schools is to 
reach the bottom of the truth. If, then, the truth regaid- 
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ing the present condition of the people, as compared with 
what it was in 1880, is to be ascertained and placed beyond 
all cavil, why should theie be such a leticence about 
making all information available to the public * It is the 
duty of every just and well-oiganised Government to find 
out whether prosperity is decreasing oi inci easing among its 
Eubjeots, If it be decreasing, the causes of such should be 
discovered so as to remove them Shepherds of people^ 
as Bacon says, must needs know the disorders in a State 
of which economic ones are the chief If that be the 
political axiom of all Governments, ought it not, 

« fortiori, to be the axiom of an alien Government like 
that of the British ? Gentlemen, I will give you an 
instance Italy, aftei the return of Emg Victoi Emmanuel 
to Borne, was in an extremely bad plight The condition 
of the people was miserable For some yeais things went 
on fiom bad to woise The tendency was to allow the 
eoonomip situation to drift But at last the day of reckon- 
ing came, and the Government was forced to appoint a 
Boyal Commission to inquiie into the condition and dis- 
covei what was the real national wealth. It was presided 
ovei by Count Jacine, and the investigation proceeded on 
lines suggested by scientific statisticians Lord Curzon has, 
during the three years of his Viceroyalty, nominated at 
least four Commissions What is there to prevent him 
from appomtmg a fifth one, of independent expeits, 
European and Indian, to deteimine the true national 
income and set at lest this long pending oontioversy ? In 
my opinion, such an inquiry has become imperative, and 
that would be the wisest statesmanship which could adopt 
suoh a course. It is, however, a matter of regiet that, on 
the one hand, the Government and its apologists in the 
Pi ess, both here and in England, resent the statement of 
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the pessimists, and tiy to disciedit the figures, which aie 
leally supplied by itself , on the other hand, it refuses to 
give publicity to all the details on which it lounds its own 
deduction as to the improvement in the condition of the 
masses It is not nnnatuial if, undet such a condition, 
there is no popular confidence in official statistics, while 
populai pessimism grows apace and deiives fresh emphasis 
from the actual economic phenomena to be witnessed 
before their very eyes The Government should not, 
theiefore, fight shy of the piopoaed inquiry, be the 
result what it may, foi it is a serious question, vitally 
afleoting the welfare of millions of people If, on the one 
hand, it is found that the national income has incieased, 
the present bogey of the pessimists will at once be laid 
low The people will be lejoiced to learn that, in spite of 
calamitous visitations, they aie progressing favourably. 
On the other hand, if it is ascertained that after all tbeie 
IS growing impoverishment, it would be well for the opti- 
mistic school, at whose head aie the Seoretary of State and 
the Yiceioy, to drop their complacent optimism and strive 
to remedy the evil by stimulating agucultuial and other 
industries. The Government of India years ago accepted 
the postulate, as was kid down by the Famine Oommission 
of 1879, that the ultimate object of the Government should 
be to maintain agricultural and other operations at the 
lughest attainable standard of efficiency. In its despatch 
twelve years ago, it fully acknowledged its responsibility in 
the mattei. It admitted that the oultivators and their 
families, and their cattle must be properly fed, and their 
needs for labour, irrigating, machinery and agricultural 
implements adequately met. Insufficiency of food, as well 
as deterioration or lack of such mechanical appliances, 
must diminisli the effectiveness of labour, and thereby 
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reduce the pi educe of the countiy Hence the Government 
cannot divest itself of the responsibility of alloiving^ 
agiicultural operations to be maintained at that high 
standaid 

EVIDENCE ON THE CONDITION OP THE MASSES, 

This being the recognised responsibility of the 
Government, let me put before you the evidence which is 
to be found in official papers and repoits as to the actual 
condition of the masses at present I need hardly refer to 
the result of the inquiry made during Loid Duffenn’s time, 
fully familial as you aie all with it It was bad enough 
in all conscience, though, to avoid disquietude at home, it 
uas represented that it need cause “ no anxiety at present ” 
But what has been the condition of the self-same masses 
since ? Let me quote the woids of the report of the Famine 
Commission of 1898 

This seotion is very latge, and includes the great class of day- 
labourers and the least skilled of artizans So far as we have been 
able to form a geneial opinion upon a difficult question from the 
evidence we have heard ant the statistics placed before us, the 
wages of these people have not risen in the last twenty years in 
due proportion to the rise of piioes of the necessaries of life The 
espeiience of the recent famine fails to suggest that this section of 
the community has shown any large command of resouroes or any 
inoieased powers of resistance Far from contracting, it seems to. 
be gradually widening, particulaily in the more congested districts. 
Its sensitiveness or liability to Buooumb, instead of diminishing, is 
possibly becoming more accentuated, as larger and more powerful 
forces supervene and make their effects felt wheie foimerly the 
result was determined by purely local conditions 

The accentuation, it is. needless to say, came two 
years later on ivith a vengeance, and it is now a matter 
of history how at the very outset of famine conditions in 
1899, milhons swarmed to the relief camps, absolutely 
prostiated and without any means whatever to buy food, 
I leave it to you, gentlemen, to oontiast this dismal state 
of affairs with the general statement made in the Oouncil 
5 
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by Loid Curzon in March Jast, as to growing improvement 
and better standard of living. I leave it to you to judge 
whether you can leconcile the one condition with the 
other 

TWO SALIENT STATEMENTS OP THE VICEBOY TRAVBIl&ED 

Leaving the question alone, it may not be amiss to 
one or two other salient points in Lord Ourzon’s Budget 
speech, He is leported to have said that in a country 
largely dependent for its maintenance on agriculture, the 
time must come when the agiicultural income must cease 
to grow by reason, firstly, of increase of population and, 
secondly, by the limit of land further available for cultiva- 
tion, Undei such a condition, it is prudent for a far- 
sighted Government to stimulate non-agricultural sources 
of wealth. Hone will dispute the general accuracy of the 
second statement, but is it proved that after a ceitain limit 
IS reached, there cannot be any more agricultural producti- 
vity 2 It may be that the land is not so well cultivated as 
it ought to be , that owing to variety of reasons, want of 
capital, measure, and so forth, a plot of land may be cap- 
able of growing a larger quantity of product but cannot do 
■so. As far as India is concerned, the beat experts, from 
Sii John Oaird to Mr Voelcker and Mr Leather, have 
unhesitatingly declared that there is every reason to expect 
that, with batter means and' resources, the productivity of 
the soil might be largely increased When India can only 
gioW 9 bushels of wheat pei acre, for instance, against ,10 
and more produced in Europe and America, it goes without 
saying that the proposition, as laid down by the Viceroy, 
cahbot bb universally predicated. Certainly, it cannot be so 
predicated of India It is, therefore, the duty of his Lord, 
ship's Governmeht to do all m its power to stimulate that 
productivity. In the proportion that the economic 



condition of the ryot la improved, will there be a coi re- 
sponding improvement in the eountiy’s agricultuie Un- 
fortunately, it IS notouous that up till now the Indian 
Government has practically done next to nothing to pio- 
mote agricultural indnstiy in a way to induce greater 
prosperity to the peasantry On the eontiary, the evi- 
dence almost everywhere is to discouiage that industry 
by a vaiiety of haish measures, legislative and executive 
A considerable lelaxation or modification of those nieasuiea 
IS the first necessity But so far the State seems to stuff 
its eais with cotton when appeals are made to it for lighten- 
ing the burden of land assessments It should not be 
forgotten that the revenue was formerly paid in kind, which 
in times of di ought was everyway better suited to the ryot 
than the present one of cash Moreover, now-a-days the 
lyot’s crops are mortgaged, even before being harvested 
Howevei high the price may be for its crops, he reaffses 
little profit out of it foi himself lie is in no way better, 
■perhaps woise It is the middleman who is eniiched To 
the ryot only the load of indebtedness becomes gieatei All 
these facts have to be duly weighed when it is hght-heai ted 
ly asset ted that it is impossible for Government to fuither 
stimulate agricultuial industry It is in its power to do 
so, as I have ]u«t suggested. If^I may be allowed to ofler 
an opinion on this subject, I would venture to say that 
agiicultuie m the countiy can still he made a great deal 
more piodncfcive, But this is not possible so long as the 
Government fails in its primary duty. The pressure of the 
land-revenue system being relieved, and other undue 
seventies of forest and other laws][which affect the domestic 
economy of the masses being relaxed, agriculture must 
materially improve But the State lefuses to lecognise 
that assessments are heavy. Asj"a matter of fact, hovv- 
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ver it anives at the conclusion because it has not yet 
ired to find out what is the real ratio which the gross 
roduce bears to the assessment, and what surplus actually 
amains m the band of the ryot after all chaiges of cultiva- 
Lon, inteiest on loans, etc , aie deducted It is quite 
ossible to conceive of the gross agiicultuial income in- 
leasing and yet the net income of the producer a diminish- 
ig quantity. This aspect of ^^the question also demands 
ttention 

aB MONoanAPii of sir edwaed law on econojiio progress 
Then let me briefly refer to the so-called facts of 
economic pi ogress ” with which the Finance Ministei 
) regaled us in bis last Financial Statement, He says 
lat, “ close examination of certain material facts will 
fford further proof that recuperative powers are no idle 
isumption ” Sir Edward Law then refers to a few 
guies of recent impoits and exports, to the consumption 
E salt, savings bank deposits and so foith. As to imports 
nd exports, can any sound infeience as to the real com- 
lercial progie&s of the people be drawn from merely ex- 
isting supeificial figures of a triennial period? But Sir 
Idwaid’s statements aie open to so many challenges that 
11 1 can do in this place is to put the following queries to 
rhich, it IS to be hoped, he will make an effort to reply 
uUy, supported by iriefragable evidence, next Budget day. 
lone will be more glad than myself to see a very satis- 
lotory answer to every one of them. What are the 
jientific data on which to base the theory of the commer- 
lal prosperity of any country ? Oan India, which is a 
,ebtor country, and withal subject to foreign rule, be ever 
ommercially prosperous when the naked fact of an annual- 
y increasing indebtedness and a large balance of exports, 
or which there is no return, is to be clearly seen ? Oan 
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the abstraction of at least thiity crores of the national 
produce of the country, year in and year out, without the 
slighest hope of return, ever point to “ leouperative ” 
resources or tend to any material accumulation of the sur- 
plus national capital which, m other countiies, develops 
true trade, arts, industiies, and manufactures ? Is it true 
that the laige imports in piece-goods, m metals, in railway 
and building mateiials, in sug".i, and so foith, aie entirely 
01 mostly on account of foreign capital, temporaiily invest- 
ed in the countiy ? Is it true that the large exports in 
rice, in cotton, in jute, in oilseeds, in tea, and so forth are 
entirely or mostly on account of foreign capital, tempo- 
rarily invested in this country ? If true, wheie would the 
so-called commerce of the country be if there were an 
absolute withdrawal of that foreign capital ? Apart fiom 
these facts, wheie is the evidence that in the consumption 
of the articles requued by the masses there has been any 
progress worth speaking of during the last twenty-five years, 
'pavx fimvt, with the growth of the population ? Are the 
masses in a position to buy to day even a single yard moie 
per annum of Lancashiie goods than they were in 187 5 ® 
How much of th'e metals now imported belong to foreign 
capital, and how much to indigenous capital % Has the 
State ever taken out fair statistics of the percentage of 
imports and exports belonging to Native States * Has it 
done so similaily for the foreign capitahsts * And has it 
found out what is the real share of the people of British 
India , and, if so, what was that share per head of the 
population in 1875 and in 1900 ? Has the consumption of 
salt per head of the population since 1886-87 increased or 
diminished ? Was it not 33,729,954 maunds in that year, 
and was it not 35,727,256 maunds in 1900-1901 ? In other 
words, IS it not the fact that in 1886-87, the consumption. 
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pei head was 13 9 lbs, and m 1899-1900, 12 T Iba ? Is 
that a sign of the prosperity of the masses or a deteiiora- 
tion in then condition ? Is it tine that krgei bnlances at 
Post Office Savings Banks signify gieater prospeiity 2 If 
so, may it be asked how is it that the deposits per head, 
which came in 1889-90 to Rs 1G4, have since ’steadily 
gone down tdl ten years later they oame down to Rs 125 
Is that phenomenon to be seen in the sayings of people in 
Europe, in the United Kingdom, and in the United States 2 
On the whole, it would be rash to share the opinion of the 
Viceioy and his Finance Ministei that the condition of the 
people IS imdeigoing impiovement The positive evidence 
is against the statement Wheie theie is no reserve, no 
accumulation, no wealth, wheie millions live from hand to 
mouth on a bare wage, fiom season to season, on a low 
diet, it is lather bold to assert that there is incionsing 
piospentj' Eathei we are obliged to agiee with the Duke 
of Aigy 11, who had not studied m vain the economics of 
India, that 

of poverty and ot destitution, more oi loss iompoiaiy and 
among individuals in European countries, we know But ot ohro- 
nio poveitj, and o£ permanent reduction to the lowest level of 
subsistenoe, suoh as prevail only too widely among the vast popu- 
lation of rural India, wo have no example in the Western world. 

Thus, poverty must be admitted as the normal condi- 
tion of India It can only be dispelled by a wise, giadual 
and continuous betterment of the poor The thiee E’s of 
Count Tolstoi are necessary for the countiy’s welfare, 
namely. Enrichment, Enlightenment and Emancipation 
from superstition and oppressive buidens 

THE ECONOMIO ETTLS OE ABSENTEEISM 

It IS to be feared, gentlemen, that so long as absen- 
teeism, which IS the piincipal feature of British Rule, exists^ 
it IS not possible to see any improvement. The abstrac- 
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tion fiom year to year to foreign parts of the national 
produce to the extent of thirty oi forty crores without _any 
hope of return, is considered the greatest obstacle in the 
way of national prospeiity The fact cannot be denied that 
the sterling obligations have increased from ten millions in 
1874 to eighteen millions sterling It must be admitted 
that the annual resources of the Indian people to that 
extent aie drained away to foreign parts for which there 
IS absolutely no 1 etui n Whatevei the causes which lead 
to these obligations, there can be no gainsaying the econO' 
mic results of that piooess of abstraction The obligations 
we all know oon,si&t of pensions and allowances to Euro- 
pean officials, interest on railways, stores, and so forth. 
But it should be lemembered that the payments aie oom- 
pulsoiy, that is to say, they have not been voluntarily 
incuiied by the people In fact, the consent of the 
Indians has never been taken in the matter Secondly, the 
payments by themselves are consideied excessive. Nowhere 
in the civilised world are higher salaries and pensions 
paid than in England But as a mattter of fact the salaiies, 
pensions and allowances paid to Euiopean agency in this 
country aie even greater than those allowed in England. 
So far they are unparalleled The difierence between, 
the present rulers of India and their predecessois con- 
sists in this that, while the latter employed the indigenous- 
agency and lived in the country, the former govern by 
their own, which is imported However heavy or burden- 
some or tyrannical the taxation may have been in the- 
case of the former rulers, the economic effects were 
not so disastrous as they are at present, I do not here- 
laise the question even of the justioe of the payments. 
That, again, would lead us to another branch of the contro- 
versy My object here is to point out, solely and exclu- 
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sively, the mischnevous economic aspect of the costly 
foreign agency. Let us, foi argument’s sake, admit that 
the payments aie ]ust , but I ask eveiy enlightened and 
fair-minded peison, official and non-official, whether or not 
a country must grow pooler for the ceaseless drain of 30 
to 40 Cl ores of its annual wealth — the fiuit of the children 
of the soil — without any return. Just consider the 
Aggregate amount of this dram since 1860. It comes to 
634 Cl ores, without taking into account all private remit- 
tances in shape of profits of meichants, tradeis and 
planters. At the very least these should come to 300 
crores, say, a total of 900 crores. But I entirely leave the 
lajst out of account and confine myself to the officially 
recorded figures of the Government’s Home Remittances 
only, and I appeal to the economic sense of our ruleis to 
say whether such a colossal abstraction from year to year 
is not the leal cause of the poveity of India If those 634 
crores had remained in the country, what might have been 
the condition of the people to-day Capital accumulates 
capital Take a single instance of a specific character. 
Here are 180 indigenous cotton mills , of these 81 are in 
the city of Bombay How have they multiplied 2 la it 
not the case that the very earnings or savings of capital 
made by the dozen or two dozen at the beginning have 
tended to a large extent to multiply the concerns^ But 
if capital accumulates capital, how may it be possible with- 
out any accumulation worth mentioning that India can 
grow richer, that it can embark on new and profitable in- 
dustrial enterprises ? It is superfl.uous to refei to the axiom 
of the economists that industry is limited by capital , that 
where there is a lack of capital, it is not possible to foster 
arts and manufactures and industries, If, then, the fountain 
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source, instead of being replenished, is annually being 
drained away, is it an exaggeration to say that the time 
, may come, unless other intervening factors neutralise their 
effect, when the piocess of exhaustion must bung its own 
nemesis The fact is, India is not fiee to choose its own 
administrative agency Were it fiee, is there the slight- 
est doubt that the entire administrative agency would be 
indigenous living and spending their monies in the coun- 
tiy 2 India, I repeat, is not free, and, therefoie, it has no 
choice in the matter The governing authorities, in the 
'first place, have most stiangelv willed that almost all the 
higher posts shall be held by men, who live a while here; 
and then retire to their own country Even another 
gieat modern Asiatic power, Kussia, is not known to im- 
port wholesale Russian agency to carry on the work of 
administration in the distant piovinces of Central Asia 1 
But we aie told that the' Euiopean agency is extremely 
limited It counts no more than 17,300 peisons True 
Bub contrast the annual expenditure of 16 crores incuued 
on their account with the 2 ^ ciores earned by Indians Did 
England sit quiet while the Plantaganets were filling all 
the high offices from France to the gieat disadvantage of 
the English themselves * Was not England pauperised 
when the Papacy was rampant and abstracted millions 
from it annually, as history has recorded ? Would Eng- 
land lefrain from complaining, supposing that the position 
of India and England was to-day reveised ? 

ASIATIC POVERTY 

The grievous error is, that the present system of ad- 
ministration IS not legulated by economic laws Again, 
while India is characterised by what may be called Asiatic 
poverty, our rulers govern it on principles of what may be 
called Asiatic immoderateness In Asia, everything is on a 
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colossal scale, its mountains and iivert, its seetlnn' 
population, and so forth. In fact, as an accomplished 
wutei has observed, 

Nothing in Asia is suttiaiently rastiioted empires are too big, 
populations are too vast, allfoatnies ofNatuioaro too huge, tho aits 
aie too gigantasque, thepoweisentinsted tomen are too powoifiil , 
calamities are too widespiead , all things have in them a tiano of 
immodeiatoneSB as if gods and men alike had lost the sense of wise 
limitation , Everything fiom the powers of kings and the 

conoeptions of men to the forces of Nature is gigantic, enormous, 
fatiguing to the biain, In fact, when measured, as all things must 
be measured, all things by a standard of which man is tho uncon- 
scious unit, IS imniodeiate 

While the countiy is pool, it is ruled at a cost un- 
heai d of in any part of the civilised world It is thus that 
poor as India is, it is being made poorer by the economic 
anomalies which our "Western Rulers have unfortunately 
intioducad into the country It is, of course, aigued on 
the othei side that though the administiation is costly, it 
is of a supeiioi chariotei to that which the Indians, had 
they been fiee, might have had. True But the Indians 
then would have cut then coat accoi ding to their cloth, 
And as they grew iieher by commerce and manufactures, 
they might have, in a uatiual way, aspired to higher stan- 
dards of civilised government But it would have been 
folly for India to have iisen at once to a pitch of the 
highest form of civilised government without counting the 
cost — millions which it could not have afloided and which 
must have eventually ruined it In shoit, no country can 
with impunity continue to oflend the laws of economy, 
which aie based on Nature heiself. The justification urged, 
therefore, can hardly stand As an able economist has 
observed in the Statesman on this question, I will say — 

Admitting, for argument’s sake, that the defence of the exist- 
ing system, so far as it rests on faota, is a good one, it is good in 
respect only of payments to Europeans made for such services as 
could not be performed by Indians oonsistently with the country’s 
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■welfare, and in reapaofc of suoh payments only so far as they are 
not exoossive. Any other payments made for the servioes of Euro- 
peans are clearly payments made for the benefit, not of India, but 
of the luling raoe 

But I cannot further expatiate on this burning ques- 
tion All I can say is, that England is doing the gieatest 
injustice in this matter to India foi which she shall have 
one day to pay most deaily The whole question of the 
agency of administration demands i.rdical lefoim As MI- 
N' N Ghose shiewdly observed in his able Provincial Con- 
ference Address, at Midnapur, the two gieat blanches of 
the Service are now an anachronism, and the time must 
come, howevei it may be artificially piotracted, ■when there 
■will have to he a fundamental change based on justice and 
equity, in spite of monopolies and powerful vested intei- 
ests Meanwhile, it is our dutv to piess this subject from 
time to time before the British Public and educate it to 
realise the enormity of the economic evils aiising fiom the 
erroneous policy pursued at present and the incalculable 
advantage of economy and efficiency for the welfaie < f the 
masses, certain to accrue from the full and free employ- 
ment of Indians in the highei grades of the Sei vices 
INDIAN FINANCE 

This brings us to the question of Indian Finance 
generally At so late an hour, it would be tiring yom 
patience to dilate at length on it But when we are 
exultingly told of the recuperative resources of India, 
and the miracles which a succession of Finance Minis- 
teis are supposed to have wi ought, we cannot but smile 
at the complacency of those ■who indulge in such high- 
coloured optimism Our attention is directed to fat sur- 
pluses, which are no more surpluses than indirect 
transfers of property fiom the pockets of the voiceless 
taxpayers to the coffers of the omnipotent tax-eatus. 
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It may be an ingenious, but not an ingenuous, way 
of raising the wind — this device of creating a 
surplus by debasing the curiency and putting into 
ciioulation the lupee at 16 pence when it is only 
worth 11 pence It is fuithei observed that this noatium 
has steadied exchange and relieved in a ineasuie the 
Indian treasury of the heavier burden of the Home remit- 
tances It 13, however, curiously forgotten that not at all 
the steadiness of exchange in the world can reduce by a 
feather’s weight the true burden of the taxpayer He has, 
anyhow, to lemit 18 millions sterling annually As things 
go, the remittance has to be made in the shape of exports 
of produce, which is part of the annual wealth of the 
country In leality, produce equivalent m value to that 
amount has to be sent yeai after year, be the exchang® 
what it may Be it 12 or 24 pence, it makes not the 
slightest diffeience to the tax-payer rn the burden he has 
•to bear. 

NO TRUE SURPLUS. 

But apart from the meretrrcrous methods of baLxnoing 
the annual Budget, whereby defiorts are converted rnto 
sui pluses and vice veisit, let me enqurre whether India has 
anything like a <) we sm plus of revenue. Such able and 
accomplished Finance Ministers as Sir John Strachey and 
Lord Cromer have placed on record their deliberate opi- 
nion that there is none. When the State incurs debt fiom 
year to year, and has managed to pile quite an Ossa of 
loans, whether for productive or non-productive purposes, 
amounting to 317 orores without the slightest attempt at 
lepayment of it by means of a sinking fund, it is idle to 
talk of surpluses, more especially when the “ assets ” do 
not represent “ the eommeioial value of the undertakings " 
— mostly your losing railways — as the Secretary of State 
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IS obliged to remind members of Parliament in his annua] 

“ explanatory memorandum ” 

TAXATION, AETIFIOIAl, OUEBENOY AND ITS MUIiTINOIiD EVILS 

Moreover, it is forgotten that the so-called surpluses 
of recent yeais have been obtained by means of extra 
taxation, which has been raised from time to time since 
the era of the Penjdeh scaie and the seizure of Uppei 
Burmah The license tax was conveited into income tax 
in 1886 , next, the salt duty was enhanced by 8 annas pei 
maund , later on, the impoit duty of 5 per cent, on all 
ai tides of merchandise, save coal and machinery, was 
levied , and, lastly, the 3^ per cent, duty on cotton fabrics, 
Each time the taxation was levied or enhanced, the plea put 
forth was low exchange, though it was pointed out that 
the plea was a hollow one The annual aveiage increase 
in this new and enhanced taxation comes to 7 ciores of 
lupees It was all earmarked, successive Yiceroys havmg 
openly promised, as may be ascertained on a reference to 
their speeches m the Council, that it would be remitted as- 
soon as the hnanees permitted. Exchange was the conti- 
nuous buiden of their song , but exchange, according to 
their own boast, is now stable The necessity, therefore, 
of the enhanced taxes has ceased to exist But it is a matter 
of regret to have to state that the public faith in the 
matter of this taxation has not been kept. Public faith 
has been greatly shattered by the additional indirect taxa- 
tion that has now been levied by means of the artificial 
appreciation of the rupee, against which the whole counti-y 
has protested While millions have to pay dearly for a 
pinch of salt, a handful of fat people are still allowed to 
draw exchange compensation on the principle, it is pre- 
sumed, that to him that hath shall be given. The evil 
effects of the artificially managed currency on the pioducei's 
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were fully pointed out by me on this platform at the time 
and even before the closure of the Mints I had forecasted 
the evils which have been now realised, Those engaged ir 
industrial pursuits, chiefly tea and cotton, have not beer 
slow to point out how the evil eflfects have told tangibly or 
then earnings Their spokesmen and recognised organise' 
tions have pubhely diawn attention to the injury entailed 
on them In the Bombay Presidency, the wail is tha1 
Japan has benefited by the closure of the Mints, The 
yen has still a better purchasing value than the Chinese 
dollar Hence Japan is better able to compete with, if no! 
undersell, Bombay yarn in the common markets of China 
The tea- planters of Calcutta and Assam, too, have simi- 
larly complained Their grievance is, that the artificial 
rupee gives a poorer return for their sales in gold-using 
countiies, and that this poorer yield is in no way compen- 
sated for by cheapei cost of production. An intelligent 
controversy is still going on in the Press, specially in the 
Capital, In Bombay, Mr. J. A Wadia, a shrewd null- 
owner, has been inditing a series of letters on the subject 
Again, we have the outside independent te^imony of Mr 
Kopsoh, late Oommissionei and Statistical Secretary of 
Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs, as related in the page,? 
of The Empire Remew. He observes there that 

The marked falling off in Indian textile fabiica suggests a 
rise in prioe owing to the fictitious value of the rupee, and conse- 
quent deoline in demand, whereas the Japanese exchange still re- 
mains about pm . 

Again, .speaking of the falling off of British export 
trade generally with the Par East, Mr, Kopsch remarks 
that the, 

real explanation appears to bo that Jthe euhanoed silver pneO 
of pui goods, ,due to the demonetisation of the White metal, oom- 
pletely nullifies every advantage acquired by extended and free 
imarkets, as one example will show. Our shipments to China in 
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1800, when exohange averaged 5s aggiogated £9,138,000, and 
ten \ears later (1899) when the rate only yielded 3f, our expoits 
foi the j ear remained the same, any £9,038,000, though possibly 
laiger in bulk, notwithstanding that we hate now a vastly greater 
held to supply But if we convert these atorling shipments to 
Chinese currency, it will be found that merchandise of the same 
sterling value whioh oost 36,232,497 taeli, in 1890 now requires 
a payment of 60,046,186 fttefs or an inoiease of 70 per cent— an 
impost calculated to stunt any possible growth 

These remaiks are wortliy of serious consideiation 
Mr David Yule, of your city, has in more than one 
speech of his as Chairman of the Calcutta Bank, referred 
to this evil effect of the artificially inflated rupee The 
opinion of so sound and level headed a critic of the Govern- 
ment policy of currency demands consideration and is 
entitled to respect But while this is the complaint of 
those who lay the principal cause of the depression of the 
tea and cotton industry principally at the door of recent 
currency legislation, I am not unaware of the arguments 
on the other side, namely, by those who refuse to accept 
that proposition It is urged that much of the depiessiou, 
of which both tea-planters and cotton manufacturers com- 
plain, has its ongip in over-production and other causes 
As far as the formei are concerned, a statement prepared 
by Mr George Seton, touching forty-five tea companies 
and their price has been published to demonstrate what 
little foundation there is for' attributing the depression in 
the trade to the artificial rupee To mo it seems that both 
causes have combined to bung it about I cannot bring 
myself to the belief that the altered currency has rendeied 
no injury whatever The injury has been done though 
possibly not to the exaggerated extent alleged by the 
complainants In the case of the Bombay cotton mills, it 
may be woi th while inquiring, how much of the depi ession 
IS owing to over-produetion, how much to improvident 
management, how much to heavy interest on a debt beyond 
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the original capital outlay and how much to shoit time 
consequent on plague and famine. A careful survey of 
the earnings of Bombay cotton industry will show that the 
average piofits do not go beyond 5 per cent and a gi eater 
portion of the eainings of weaving mills is swept away by the 
excise duty biought into force by the currency nostrum. 
In the case of the planters, too, it may be enquired how 
much may be due to the currency nostrum, how much to 
the condition of the tea soils themselves, as Mr Horace 
Mann observes, and how much to over -production. It will 
be thus seen, that the subject is an arguable one from both 
sides That the producers and manufacturers have been 
hit cannot be gainsaid The foimer, the bulk of whom 
aie our impoverished agriculturists, are now paying a 
larger amount to the State treasury by way of their land- 
revenue in the shape of indirect taxation For every 
rupee now paid into the Tie.asuiy by the ryot represents 
at least 30 per cent moie of the produce of his land 
All other taxes aie similaily raised, so, too, all debts, 
Practically there is a sweeping tiansfei ^ of property from 
the working millions who create the wealth and make the 
prosperity of the empire to the tax-eaters. But, on 
the other hand, it is observed that the producer in turn 
is benefited in his purchasing power by the same enhanced 
rupee. The question is where lies the greater advantage 
— on the side of the State or the producer ? Again, what 
about the silver ornaments of the masses ? What are thou 
losses to-day when silver is sold for Eb. 67 instead 
of 100 rupees per 100 tolas* These are questions which 
have to be duly weighed. As I have just remarked, the 
matter is perfectly arguable and could be well threshed 
out by a Committee of really competent and disinteiested 
experts. Meanwhile, it may be noted that the coinage of 
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over 14 crores of new rupees last year for British India 
has completely exploded the fallacy of a f dimer Finance 
Minister as to the “ redundancy ” of that coin The- 
stringency ot the monetary market, from the date of the 
closure of the Mints till late, clearly demonsbiated, apart 
from the factor of famine expenditine, that the redundancy 
argument -was a romance ot our cuiiency doctiinaires. 
The rupee is indispensable to millions of the populatioUj 
and it IS impossible that it can be driven out from the 
ordinary transactions of business-people and the domestic 
economy of the masses, and so long as the huge amount of 
the coin m circulation remains unabsoibed by our new- 
fangled currency, the policy of the Government can haidly 
be pronounced a suooess "With an increasing population,, 
an increasing number of rupees will have still to be added 
to the existing circulation What has happened in the 
case of Germany as legaids thaleis, after the demonetisa- 
tion of silver in 1873, is actually happening in India with 
regard to rupees For fully twenty-six yeais the German 
Government did its level best by all kinds of makeshifts to 
drive away the thaleis from circulation and substitute 
gold, but was repeatedly foiled At last that Government 
has had to increase rather than dimmish the coinage of 
thalers, owing principally to the fact that people could 
not do without them and the demand pei head of the 
population had greatly increased Whethei the demand 
in future in India will be larger pei head may be question- 
ed. It depends on the greater material prosperity of the 
people. But the growth of the population itself must 
oblige the Indian Government to com at the veiy least at 
the rate of 4 crores per annum Had they continued to 
coin at that rate duiing the last seven yeais, there should 
hare been an additional circulation of 28 to 30 cioics 
6 
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Bat the pinic stricken shortsightedness, which closed the 
Mints, could not see its way to this coinage. Meanwhile, 
stringency duung the busy season became chronic, till the 
different Oh.imbers of Commeice eventually compelled the 
Govainment to com afresh The fact conclusively 
demonstiated the fallacy of ledundancy, and established 
the necessity of an annual coinage in pioportion to the 
popular demand. We have already about 17 crores ot 
additional circulation which has had the effect of allaying 
the stringency But these facts infoim us how fai the 
State IS behind in matters of finance and currency, and 
how its ignoimce .md stubbornness entail incaloulable 
injuiy on all classes of the community, save the tax- 
eaters. 

MILITAEY EXPBNDITUEE 

Reverting to finances again, it is a mattei of regiet 
that Military expenditure, against which the Oongiess, 
from the very date of its inception, has vigorously entered 
its protest, and against which 3 oui representatives as the 
Chairman of the British Committee made a strong fight 
before the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure, has 
undergone no diminution I pointed out in my evidence 
befoie that body that but for the increased Mihtaiy ex- 
penditure which has steadily grown since the seizure of 
Upper Burmah and the Penjdeh scare, there might have 
arisen no necessity foi additional taxation , and that the 
pretext of low exchange was utterly unfounded The 
incieased burden of exchange by reason of the fall m 
the value of silver, at which the Government was need- 
lessly alarmed, could have been easily borne without a pie 
of additional taxation The expenditure of 26 crores per 
annum against the formei one of 16 has only been made 
praoticable by this taxation. The question is whether 
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there is any necessity for the large increase in the Army 
which has been witnessed since 1886 The Government 
of India itself has been of opinion that it is not, and that 
India IS made to maintam so laige an Army for Biitish 
Imperial interests. In the latest Despatch which was 
submitted by that authority itself to the Eoyal Com- 
mission, it IS observed — 

(Paia 21 of Government of India Despatch of 25 March 
1890, Appendix 46, Vol II, Report of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure) — Millions of money have been spent on 
inoreaeing the Army in India, on armaments and fortifications, to 
provide for the security of India, not against domastio enemies or 
to prevent the inouisions of the warlike people of adjoiwng 
countries, but to maintain the supremacy of British power in 
the Bast The scope of all these great and oostly measures 
reaches far beyond Indian limits and the policy which dictates 
them IS an Imperial policy We claim, therefore, that in the 
maintenance of the Biitisb forces in this country a just and even 
liberal view should be taken of the charges which sliould 
legitimately be made against Indian revenue The people of 
India, who have no voice in the matter, should not be able to 
complain that an excessive Military tribute is demanded fiom 
the revenue of this country, while on hei side, England, with 
whom rests the final decision, should be able to show that this 
settlement has been effected in a spirit of justioe and consideia- 
tion. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE MINORITY OP THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN EXPENDITURE. 

It 18 clear from the above extract that it is owing to 
the maintenance of British supremacy in the East that 
this Army is maintained. Equity, therefoie, demands that 
the British Treasury should bear all the expenses IVhat 
we have to incessantly urge on the Government and 
Parliament is the injustice of making India pay the piper 
while the British nation calls foi the tune. ITo doubt- 
some relief has been given to Indian finances by cairying 
out the recommendations of the majority of the Royal 
Commission in reference to capitation grants. But we 
should never lose sight of the fact that the majority’s 
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lecoDUDBndatioDs under this head aie of a flea-bite^ 
chaiacter and that they have ignored the laigei question 
of the equitable apportionment of all Military ehaiges Wo 
have to look, therefoie, to the lecommendatioiife of the 
minority, who have made then leport liom the Indian 
point of view The piincixile piopounded is a very 
leasonahle one and ought to commend itself to those 
who are anxious to see that theie should be absolute 
financial equity in the mattei of all England’s relations 
with India Since Biitish Impeiial requirements and 
British supervision aie urged as absolutely essential, it is 
but fail that Gieat Biitnin should shaie equally with India 
all expenses of British agency, Civil and Military As 
the minority repot t recommends “The cost of all 
Euiopean agency, wheiever employed, might be divided 
half-and-half between India and the Imperial Exchequer " 
The Biiti&h taxpayer would thus, equally with the Indian 
taxpayer, become inteiested in checking the excessive 
employment of costly impoited agency and a useful spiut 
of inquiry would be aroused with refeience to elfioiency 
and economy of the Indian administration, The salary 
of the Secretary of State himself would thus come undoi 
purview, which would at least have this effect , that all 
inflated optimism, which is often aired at Budget debates 
and elsewhere in matteis of Indian finance, would find no 
place in that functionary’s recitation. On such a broad and 
equitable principle it is jiracticable, without even with- 
drawing a single European soldier, who, it is alleged, is 
needed for Imperial purposes in which England alone 
IS inteiested, to agree to the lecommendation of the 
mmority that, 

Viha revenues of India should be relieved of Iheir entire 
Charges, and that they should be treated as part of the loscrve 
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foioos of the Eastern portion of the British Empiie generally, and 
liorne in future upon the Army Estimates in that capacity 

It should be remembered that since 1885-86, the 
Military expenditure has shown a growth of neaily d3 par 
cent In othei words, it may be said that the Army ex- 
penditure absorbs the whole land-ievenue of the Empire 
It is the principal obstacle in the way of all other domestic 
reforms of vital importance to the welfare of the masses 
The aepaiation of Judicial from Executive functions hangs 
fire, though Mi Stephen Jacob observed that the mi leased 
expenditure on this account will only cost half-a orore 
per annum, Similarly with the crying reform in the 
administration of the Police, on which there is a universa- 
lity of opinion Again, there is the necessity of a 
liberal expenditure on education, on which the different 
Provincial Governments spend ]ust one ciore of rupees, 
which, to say the least, is miserable compared with the 
immense sums spent in Europe and America To us all 
it IS a matter of profound regiet that the State expenditure 
on education is hardly commensurate with the reputation 
of the British for enlightened liberality. 

LC'ONOMY IN PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 
But, gentlemen, it is not necessary for me to 
say that expenditure depends on policy, and so long 
as the policy m this country is erroneous and calculated 
to promote Indian interests only in a secondaiy degree, it 
is not expected that we could have a chance of reduction in 
the expenditure Economy and efficiency are nowheie, 
though we, no doubt, hear of the Government constantly 
saying that economy is practised to a remarkable degiee. 
It has to be remembered that this assertion emanates from 
the tax-eaters, who are aliens and masteis of the situation. 
Indians have no voice m the expenditure and taxation. 
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if the countiy Otherwise they may show how, with a 
nimmiim of taxation, the maximum of economy and 
ifficiency may be established. But theie is the ovei- 
veening conceit of the governing classes that we aie an 
nfeiior lace and hardly capable of carrying on the 
'ovoinment, much less of steeling State finance Monopo- 
istb ns they are, it is natiual that they should view all 
Indian matters from their own selfish point of view, 
Eence they think that all monopoly of State wisdom and 
3tate finance is concentiated in them alone , and that we 
are no better than inereheweis of wood and drnweis of 
water In this connection, howevei , it may be most in- 
stinctive atthisjunotme to quote from that fimoiis lottei 
which Turgot addressed to Louis XVI on 24th August 
1774 

The cjuQStion, Sue, -will be asked luoiedulobsly ‘on what 
can we refcienthP' and each one speaking for his own depaitmenfc 
will maintain that nearly every psrtionlai item of expense is indis- 
ponsahle They will be able to allege vciy good leai-ons, but these 
must all yield to tho absolute necessity of eoonomy Your 

Majesty IS aware that one of the gioatest obstaolos to eoonomy is 
the multitude of demands by wliioh yon ate constantly besieged 
It IS necessary, Sire, to consider whence comes to you this money 
which you are able to distribute among your courtiers, and to 
oompaie the miseij of those fiom whom it has to be extiaoted 
(sometimes by the most rigoioua motbods) with the situation of 
tho class of persons who push their olaims on your hberahty 
It may leasonably be hoped, by the impiovemont of oultivation, by 
the Buppression of abuses in the oolleotion of the taxes, and by 
their more equitable assessment, that a substantial relief of tho 
people can be attained without diminishing gioatly the publio 
revenue but without economy being the fiiat step all leforms aio 
impossible So long ns finance shall be continually subject to the 
old expedients in order to provide for State Services, your Majesty 
will always be dependent upon financiers, and they will ovei be 
the mastn s, and by the manoauvres belonging to their office they 
will frustrate the most important operations . . When you 
have recognised the justice and necessity of these principles I 
implore you to maintain with firmness their execution, without 
allowing yourself to bo dismayed by the olamours which are abso- 
lutely certain to arise on suoh matteia whatever system we adopt 
whatever line of conduct we pursue, ’’ 
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It IS to be hoped that those m the highest aiithoiity 
■will bear constantly in mind these 'wise sayings of Turgot, 
between eveiy line of which much has to be significantly 
read Indian finance would then certainly undergo a vast 
change for the bettei At present, it is neither here noi 
there We are not even fortunate in having tiained 
financieis with tiue giasp of the fiist piinciples of public 
finance at the bead of our finances. But it would be well 
if those in powei and responsibility not only bore in mind 
Turgot’s memoiable counsel to his King, but the sage 
declaration of the far-sighted and practical Sir Eobert 
Peel on the same question Speaking of Indian finance, he 
observed that it IS “a superficial view of the lelations of 
England with India,” that theio is no direct immediate 
connection between the finances of India and those of 
England. 

“ Depend upon ifc," observed that thoughtful Chancellor o£ 
of the Esohequoi, “if the oiedit of Indiaehould become disorder- 
ed, if some great exeition should beoome necessary, then the 
credit of England must be brought foi wards to its support, and 
the collateral and the indirect eifeot of disordeis in Indian finances 
■would be felt extensively in this oountry.” 

I presume that nob until such a financial catastrophe 
occuife that the responsible autboiities in England and 
India will ever learn to practise economy in State expendi- 
tuie. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

This addiess would be incomplete without mention of 
another cognate topic, namely, the industrial development 
of the country The subject is vast and demands not 
only a paper but a ponderous value by itself. I can 
even haidly touch the fringe of this great problem, on the 
solution of which many a person and Government itself 
have been intent foi some time past. How to revive old 
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mdiistiies, already extinct or on the verge of extinction 
and to foster new ones — these are the two questions. The 
revival of the former may bo moat problematical for the 
simple leason that steam and electricity have entirely 
revolutionised arts and industries of the old-fashioned type, 
which almost wholly depended on manual labour. The arts 
and industries of India, which flourished and prospered so 
well prior to the period which wrought the industrial evolu- 
tion of Europe, and especially of the United Kingdom, where 
all attended to by manual laboiu, especially the finer class 
of cotton fabrics. So long as this country was on a par 
with Europe previous to the age of steam and mechanical 
science, it was no doubt able to hold its own. But it so 
happened that with the introduction of those two elements 
m the economy of the older Oontinent of the West, theie 
was simultaneously wrought a change in India’s political 
■destinies There was a change of ruleis, who hist came as 
tradeis, bub stayed to remain as masters The instinct of 
the shopkeapei was, of course, predominant , so, too, was 
that of self-interest, which, ns moral philosopheis say, is 
the motive of all action in the domestic economy of human 
nffaiis. Those instincts had a powerful influence on the 
industrial situation as it existed, say a century ago "With 
the aid of steam they weie able to manufacture and import 
goods slowly, of course, at first, which could be undersold 
in competition with the hand-work of the Indian skilled 
ai tisan . Self-interest anijl supreme power combined , however, 
to accelerate the process, which ultimately had the 
economic effect of diminishing to a vast extent the 
indigenous manufactnies The early traders, who were 
also politicians and masters of the situation, killed the in- 
dustries by means of tariffs at both exti ernes Heavy 
import duties were levied in the United Kingdom, thanks 
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to the influence of the East India Company with the 
British Government of the day, on many a goods and 
manufactvio of India There is ample evidence of the 
fact in the iiumeious petitions which Indians and non- 
ollicinl Englishmen, who were allowed to trade in the 
country, presented from time to time to Parliament and 
the King These may be read in the voluminous reports 
of the seveial East India Parliamentary Committees which 
sat between 1813 and 1853 On the other hand, compa- 
latively light duty was imposed on cotton manufactures 
and other articles imported into India Thus, it was that 
year after year, as steam helped new inventions, and 
successfully applied science to piactical use, Indian manual 
industiies, which once flourished and brought home profits 
from foreign parts, languished till at last most of them 
became extinct This is the net economic result to India 
of a century of the progress of Science in the West 
Whethei India would have worked out its own industrial 
salvation in obedience to science, had it been left to be 
governed by its own native ruleis, is a speculation on which 
it IS not necessary to enter Suffice to say that those who 
could not piosper by then handiciaft, were necessarily 
driven to agriculture. Railways partially drove many 
more, who plied then trade as carrieis, to the same 
industry Thus it is that India is now almost an agricul- 
tural country The hand of the dial was set back for a 
century But a century of Biitish Rule and a century of 
Practical Science have wrought new ideals, one of which is 
the industrial regeneration of the country, without which 
it is impossible that wealth may be stimulated in a greater 
degree It is universally admitted that if the dishearten- 
ing phenomena now to be seen are at all to undeigo a 
change for the better, if, in short, if prosperity is to be 
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induced among the vast masses of the population, the only 
solution IS the development of industiies and manufnc- 
tuies 

How IS that object to be achieved The more we 
think on the subject, the moie we ,ue diiven to the 
conclusion that capital is the hrst essential. And where may 
capit.U be ? Imagine, gentlemen, fora moment the following 
situation Suppose that the English withdraw from 
the country bag and baggage, that is to say, that they 
withdi aw all then capital and' retire What may be the 
condition of the trade and the people ? And what may be 
the amount of capital left in the country If, ns I have 
alieady stated, there have been in opeiation for 3 ears past 
economic laws which are opposed to Nature, the net 
effects of which is the diain of the surplus national 
wealth, which ought to be laid out foi gieater progiess m 
this conntiy in industries and mauufactuiea, to foreign 
parts, without any hope of return, is it possible that 
under the hypothetical event I have asked you to consider, 
theie could be anything left by way of capital to woik out 
our industiLsi regeneiation ? Thus what India is suileriug 
fiom is want of capital, which at pieseut is nowhere 
What little theie IS, IS undoubtedly of much use and la 
greatly prized We feel all the bettei for it Otherwise 
it is certain that the country would have been in a woi.se 
plight As a proof of the extreme paucity of capital, jou 
have only to refer to the “ Financial and Oommeicial 
Statistics of Biitish India” and the combined amount 
invested in cotton and jute mills and other industrial 
concerns, including tea- plantations and coal mines, 
Deduct thereform the sum of foreign capital and compaie 
the residue with the capital of the lest of the commercial 
countries of the woild You will then have some definite 
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notion of the immeasurable depth of India’s poverty. And 
since economists tell us that industry is limited by capital, 

I have to ask you further whether any very serious 
hopes can be enteitained of industrial legeneration, as 
you all earnestly wish, so long as this is the condition of 
aflairs, want of adequate capital ? It has of late been 
])Ointed out how Japan fares and how the J ipanese have 
displayed remaikable industrial development True 
None can gainsay the fact. But it should be remembered 
that both China and Japan are independent nations, and 
that there is not that exhausting process going on in 
those two countries, of the annual abstiaction of the 
national surplus of wealth to the extent of 30 to 40 cioics 
as has been the fact in India for half a centuiy and ovei 
You may send the most intellectual and practical of your 
countrymen to instinct themselves in the meohamcal aits, 
industries and manufactuies of Europe, America and' 
Japan , but of what avail will then knowledge and experi- 
ence be if, on their eriival, private capital and private 
entei prise be not forthcoming or will not help them ? As a 
matter of fact, I am one of those who think that the ohiU 
penury of the land has to a certain extent lepiessed even 
the mental faculty, though, no doubt, we have occasionally 
such tiamed men as Mr Bose and others It fleeces the 
currents which ought to flow The mournful tiuth must 
be acknowledged that slow rises the oountiy which is 
depressed by poveity which has foi its root political causes 
But having said so much, we should not despair Be 
the causes of India’s economic condition what they may 
we are bound to put our shoulders to the wheel it would' 
not do to cry over the past It is more manful to tuck 
up our sleeves, gird up our loins and work like hei oes to 
regenerate our country by arts and industries, and laise it 
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once more to 1 yenith of piospeiity Theie aie undoubt- 
edly foimidable lions in om path, the foreign exploiters 
and the monopolists in place and power but wo need not 
be deteried by thorn We cannot allow om selves to lie in 
the Slough of Despondency 01 take up a permanent lesi- 
dence m the Castle of Giant Despair. Wo have undei 
existing conditions a double duty to disehaige Firstly, 
by oui legitimate and leasonable agitation of a persist- 
ent chninoter, to alter the economic policy of the 
Government, which has proved so fatal to our prospeiity 
hithoi to, and, secondly, to woik out by all means in oui 
power, to the List atom of oui physical and mental energy, 
our own economic salvation. Increased means and 
increased leisure «re the two prime leveis necessary to 
achieve the object. Rut it is essential at first to have 
distinct and clear ideas on the subject A variety of 
loose talk has been going foiwaid for some time past, and 
technical education is suggested or recommended as a 
panacea for industrial revival. But it is disappointing to 
get no satisfactory answer from those who talk of that 
education when we ask them to practically propound what 
they mean For instance, when we ask them how even 
six per cent of the agricultural population, say a more, 
may be diverted to industiial occupation theie is no 
rational reply Hence I entreat you all, gentlemen, not 
to be carried away by the pariot cry of the lefoiniei, be 
he Parliamentary or any other, who talks superflciiilly of 
technical education without pointing out the practical 
means whereby even six per cent, of the masses can be 
weaned from agricultural pursuits The question of 
technical education so glibly talked now is nothing new 
It was originally mooted some twenty years since, and 
one of the very fiist to draw up an elaborate and piac- 
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tical paper was Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji himself. It was as 
early as 1886 that he wrote that paper and submitted it 
to Lord Eeay. The late Mr Justine Telang had also 
said a great deal on the subject. But, gentlemen, do not 
be Gained away by the catch phrase Technical education 
which shall result in large and profitable industrial 
development, signifies higher education, specially of 
Sciences What has made Germany, which was poor a 
quarter of a century ago, so advanced, above all other 
countries on the Continent and bi ought it m the front 
rank of industrial and manufacturing nations ? Why is it 
now surpassing England ? The answer is, that Germany 
has paid the greatest attention to the mechanical sciences. 
The country is a netwoik of laboi atones. Are you pie- 
paied to have Technical schools of the highest grade as 
they have m Gei many ? Why those who talk tall about 
technical education are the very persons who deoiy higher 
education ' It is idle to talk of mere small mdustiies m 
caipentry and briok-makmg and so foith If theie is to 
be an industiial revival of a practical oharactei which 
shall change the entue surface ofj this country, you will 
have first to lay the foundation of teaching in the 
Applied Sciences You cannot have the cart before Ihe 
horse, Higher education must precede industrial develop- 
ment, But let alone higher education. Where is even 
mass education in the humbler sort of industries 2 When 
not even five pei cent, of the population is literate, do you* 
expect that there can be any industrial development with- 
out education, even assuming that capital be forthcoming 2 
The subject is not so simple as is light-heai tedly imagined 
It IS most difiicult, and the best way of apprehending the 
difficulties IS to asceitain the views of those who are most 
capable of advising on it Many a vague idea is now 
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floating m the nii- winch lequuea to be definitely formulated, 
and many crude and ill-digested, lecommendations need to 
be put into the cruhible of the practical, with a view to 
bring, thoroughly tested before we can all iigiee, upon a 
common basis on which a fall attempt at industrial deve- 
lopment might be made. Let me lequest you also to 
lemembei the sage counsel of Mr Morley 

That the interest of human pi ogress is bound up vnth man’s 
willingness to stiive aftei ideals whioh soein to be attainable. The 
mere fact of stiivmg exalts the oharaetei, disciplines and develops 
the taoulties, and by gradual and almost impovoeptible degrees 
appiuaehua always moie neatly to the goal 

First and foiemost, then, lot us be so far prepared by 
a close study and consideration of the question as to be 
able to equip themselves with the ideals we wish for 
That IS the fundamental essential. 

OONOLUDINQ llEMARKS, 

And now, gentlemen, I must bring this address, 
already lengthened out beyond what I Avished and expected, 
to a close. "You will pardon me if I have taxed yoiu 
patience overmuch, and you will pardon me still mote if 
I have left out of my purview many other important 
topics on which the Congress has been incessantly attract- 
ing the attention of the Eulei, such as tne separation of 
Judicial from Executive functions, the refoim of the 
Police, of Excise and Forest laws, the question of Juries, 
the further modification of the constitution of our Legis- 
lative Councils, which are still a solemn mockery, higher 
education, provincial finance and other equally impoitant 
matters But with a Session limited to thiee days and 
with the orthodox hour-and-a-half for Presidential Ad- 
dress, it is not practical to do justice even to a tithe of 
the topics enumeiated in the way they ought to be, despite 
all elforts at condensation. But I trust I have this time 
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endeavoured, in pursuance of the general voice of our 
enlightened countrymen, to rivet your attention on such 
topics alone as are of absorbing interest at present They 
are topics on which the attention of the Government is 
greatly concentrated And if any Viceroy could listen 
to our prayers on these special subjects with the respect 
and attention that they deseive, I am suie jou will agree 
with me that that Viceroy is Loid Ourzon, whose zeal for 
the advancement of the general welfaie of oui people is 
beyond all pinise and whose uniform sympathy and burn- 
ing desire to hold the scales even and render us all that 
justice on more than one matter, which is our due and 
foi which we have been knocking at the door of Govern- 
ment these many years, are unquestionable May it be 
the good fortune of his Lordship to rendei this country 
lasting good before he lays down his emlted office, and 
earn the giatibiide of its people The course of a wise 
and just Government in this matter is straight, be the 
opposition what it may The Government has neither to 
look to the light nor to the left It has one goal straight 
before it to reach It has to discharge its duty by the 
people, how to promote their contentment and prosperity 
I would repeat heie what I stated in my Presidential 
Addiess at the Belgaum Provincial Oonference It is need- 
ful, nay imperative, in order to stimulate the Government 
to action, to have the motive power of well-informed and 
disinterested public opinion This can only be created 
by arousing the British people, through the influence and 
instiumentahty of Englishmen, sympathising with our 
aspiration as the British Congress Committee has been 
strenuously doing these few years with an energy, capacity, 
and self-sacrifice which are beyond all praise. It is need- 
ful to strengthen the hands of that Committee, extend its 
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operations and enlarge the scope of its undoubted utility 
in this diiection For such n puipose heavy sacrifices will 
have to be made For, it would be absurd to attempt to 
achieve such an object without any sacrifice at all Hence 
I repeat, we shall never bo able to bung the refoims we 
ask foi within the range of piactical politics till the Bng- 
hsh nie sufficiently and correctly educated as regards our 
demands We aie at present in a transition state We 
aie passing from the old order of things to the new But 
the process of transition, as histoiy teaches us, is invari- 
ably beset with obstacles Thus it is that the broad and 
liberal statesmanship, which characterised British Eule in 
India till late, has been somewhat arrested. “ Insane 
Imperialism,” to use Mi Morley’s phrase, with its mis- 
chievous policy of letrogression and repiession, is in the 
ascendant foi the moment. But this policy of political 
insanitj, I am firmly of conviction, must soonei oi later 
give way to the former pohcy of sound liberalism, modified 
in oonf 01 mity with the march of time and the iriesistible 
logic of events The pohcy should be constiuotive, having 
for its foundation the material and moial impiovement 
of the masses All else is doomed to failure Indians 
have nevei been slow to recognise the benefits of Bri- 
tish Buie. But it would be unreasonable to ask them 
to sing eternally its praises and tiansform themselves into 
its unqualified panegyrists No doubt we have a good 
Government, hut it is not unmixed with many an evil. 
The desiie is that the evil may be purged away, and that, 
in the oouise of time, we may have abetter Government. 
So far we aie not asking for the impossible The impossi- 
ble will be asked only, when as Mr. Lowell says, the 
reasonable and the practicable is denied For, it is only 
when the possible is made difficult that people fancy the 
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impossible to be easy I lepeat, gantlemen, that the- 
libaral statesmanship of tihe Nineteenth Centuiy has in- 
fused a new life into us It has made the national pulse 
to throb quiekei It has raised aspiiations whioh can 
never be allayed till they aie laasonably satisfied I 
have enough faith in the viitue of time and in the stern 
sense of Biitish justice Patiently we should await for 
the fiuition of those elloits which the national paity all 
over the country have been putting forth these many years,- 
Time, as the poet says, is the artificer of all nations It 
is only whan our demands aie fairly fulfilled that the 
existing dissatisfaction ganeially prevailing ^ill cease 
Then alone will contentment on the foundation of which 
alone rests the peimanenoe of British Buie prevail Theta 
19 a Providenoa watching the destinies of this hapless and 
helpless countiy May that Piovidence inspire its rulers 
with wisdom, justice and sympathy to add another bub 
brighter and purer page to the history of India In the 
burning words of the eloquent Macaulay, let it leooid m 
the maturity of time than the Butish found a nation sunk 
m the lowest depths of degiadation, ignoianoa and super- 
stition, and raised it to the highest pinnaola of fieadom 
and oivilisation which it was in then power to confer. 
{Prolonged cheers ) 
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[The folloioinq is the full text of a lectuie deliveiedat the 
Bombay Oollege of Gommeraeon 37th January, 1915, ] 

Ifc 13 naadlass £oi ma to state at the outset that I 
ataud before you tms aftarnooa m leaponse to the 
eainast lequeat made to ma by Mr Anstey, the enthusi 
asbio Piiuoipal of the Oollege of Oommeroe, He called on 
ma soma time ago, in my capacity as one of the members 
of tha Advisory Oommittee of the Collage, to say that 
|t would be well foi this Institution, which is the first 
of its kind in all India, ware it made widely known 
and populatiaad by a seues of leetuies It is highly 
encouiaging to tha Advisory Oommittee and tha Oollege 
Authoiitiaa to see such a laiga audience taking a keen 
and lively interest in this leotuia, I may also further 
say by way of pialiminaiy remark that I do not claim 
any otiginality foi my leotuia I am only giving you the 
lesult of my sustained studies in tha Science of Oom- *1 
meioe and of business aspaiieoca extending ovei a 
peiiod of half a oentmy I feel disappointed that till 
now there have not been fpithcoming a laige number of 
men, engaged in the eommeioe and industiy of this 
eountiy, to give to the public the beneht ol their own 
studies in what Piofassot Ashley calls “ Business Econo- 
mics,” though I am quite confident that there aie to be 
found in each Piovinoa of the Empire a fair number of 
persona conversant with such study and of experience m 
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‘diverse directions ^^Dhere are those who could give ua 
an mteiesting and instructive aooount of the trend of 
our foieign and inland trade foi at least a oentuiy past, 
of the oommaroial geogiaphy of this country, of 
history of navigation and freights, of the inoineasurable 
'Utility of railways and othei systems of transport and 
communication, of marine and fita insurance, of inland 
and foieign exchanges, of meicautile legislation, of 
banking and cunenoy, of oommeicial credit and oo-opera- 
tion and finally, of the dut les of a civilised state in its 
relation to trade, manufaetuies and industries! 

I will now proceed with the subject master of my 
addiess, namely, the Evolution of Indian Tiade, an evolu- 
tion which dates not fiom to-day or yesteiday but from 
times immemorial which we call piehistorio Having 
regaid to the geographical position of the Peninsula which 
IS washed on its west by the Aiabian Sea, on the south 
by the Indian Ocean and on its east by the Bay of Ben- 
gal and which has innumerable poits for purposes of 
tiade along the whole of the M alabar and Ooiomandel 
'Coasts, it IS peifeotly intelligible that a country so situat- 
ed must have natuially carried on a maiitime tiade m 
yeais gone by which ate wrapt in the mist of history. 

^But it IS not for me, standing here, to elaboiabe that 
hypothesis with facts and arguments which piopeily 
belong to the domain of those who exclusively canyon 
lesearches m that direction.^ Iiaaving then alone pre- 
histoiio times which I am quite suia future aiohaeology 
and othei lesaaiohes will cleaily reveal to our immediate 
posteiity, wa may at onoe plunge into media les and take 
our stand on latei lecords wbioh are authentio To give 
one quotation only from that excellent and well- digested. 
“ History of Commerce ” by Mr Olive Dav, Ptofessoi of 
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EcoDomiQ Hietoiy in Yale Umvarsiliy, published ]uafi 
seven yaaia ago. Says Mi Day — “ The origins of 
Oommeioe are lost in obsomity Before people aia 
aulheiently civilised to have wiitten lecoids of their 
doings they engage in trade , we oan observe this among 
savage tubes at the present day, and wa know that it 
held tiua ot the past from finding among the traces of 
primitive man, ornaments and weapons fai from the 
places wheia they were made " In point of histone 
time the Egyptians, though mostly an agricultural lace, 
were the fiist in oivilisation as tnuoh as the Indians, and 
theie are ample leoords to ooiroboiate the eorreotness of 
the fact Again, in that highly inteiesting and instruo- 
tive " History of Indian Shipping and Maritime 
Activity fiom the Bailiest Times," its author, no other 
than the leained and most assiduous soholai Mi Eadha- 
kumud Mookeiji, Piofessor of Indian Histoiy in the 
National Oounoil of Education m Bengal, wutea as lata 
as 1912 as follows — "I have already said that though 
ancient Indian literatuia furnishes rather meagre evidence 
directly hearing on Indian shipping and shipbuilding, it 
abounds with inuumeiable refeienoes to sea voyages and 
sea-borne tiade and the constant use of the ocean as the 
great highway of inteinational commerce, which theie- 
fore, serve as indirect evidence pointing to the existence 
and development of a national shipping, feeding and 
auppoiting a national oommeioe 

The oldest evidence on record is supplied by the 
Big Veda which contains several lefecenoes to sea voya- 
ges undei taken for oommejfoial and other purposes,” Bub 
I need not make fmther leferencas to the most recent 
researches of soholars, arcbselogists and numisma- 
tists la the respect It is sufSoienb for our pur- 
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pose if we go back to 1600 B 0. To quote onee moia 
fiom Mr Day’s book — “ With the period known as the 
Hew Empiie (of Egypt), however, beginning about 
1600 B G Qomnaeioe at least became more important 
than it had been before Eegular communication was 
established with Asia and caiavans brought to the coiin- 
tiy the pioducts of Phoenicia, Syria, and the Bed Sea 
districts ” As tai as India is concerned it is needful to 
remember that the trade was both by land and sea. 
Judging fiom what is going on even now in the land 
trade from China to Tibet and from Tibet to the 
Caspian Sea in the north-west and fiom Karachi to 
Baluchistan on to tbs coast of Persia, it is reasonable to 
infei that land trade must have existed at about 1600 
B 0 Similarly, the maritime trade from Cambay and 
Broach as far as the Persian Gulf on the one side and 
from the Malabar Coast and Ceylon to Aden and Moba 
on the other side Considered, also m the light which 
modem researches have thrown on those histone 
Empires which flourished in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Persia and also Arabia, the inference is almost 
forced on us that the trade of India with the people of 
these Empires was international in the sense trade was 
understood in those days It was in reality an exchange 
of Indian products with the great and renowned cities of 
ancient times situated in what we now geographically 
call Asiatic Turkey and Arabia Of course, the con- 
tiguity of Persia to India and the interchange of both 
commerce and politics is well known. It is also lecord- 
ed how India and China traded with each other by 
means of caravan routes 3,500 yeais ago 

It will thus be plain that Indian trade was oo-eval 

with Tndln n nlTTlI, i/n f.lrvn fliTuliwof.inn am ana finm f.liQ 
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Ba^ti, ]U8ti as light springs from the East at sumise It 
IB the outstanding feature of the Bast that civilization 
was theia long betoie Western civilization saw thalight 
Similaily with that civilization all the gieat laligions of 
the woild must ha unhesitatingly asseited to have their 
oiigin m the Bast, ha it Hinduism or Zoioaatiianiam, 
Buddhism, oi Oonfueianism, Ohiistianity or Mahoma- 
danism And just as in modem days we find that as 
civilization progresses, art, oommeiea and industiy pro- 
giess so it was the case with Indian trade in those times, 
Ooming now to the subject propoi, it may be observ- 
ed that the evolution of Indian tiade is best undeistood 
by maiking the important epochs through which it hasi 
passed Beginning with B 0 1000 we may mark the 
progress, slow but sure, till we coma to the reign of 
Dauua Hysbaspes in the Bifth Cantuiy B 0. when that 
monaioh extended the bounds of his empire eastward as 
fai as the Punjab and ptobably to the Ganges, if we bear 
in mind the moat recent excavations at Fataliputia; 
wbeie, according to the Impeiial Aiohroologiabs, the 
lemaiDS of a laige hall have been diaeoveied which have 
a giaat lesemblance arohiteotuially to the palace of 
Peisepolia Be that as it may, there can be no question 
that Harms was master of the Punjab at the close of the 
Bifth Oentury B. 0 and that he used to receive a tribute 
fiom the Indian King of many millions in silver and 
gold and in some of the finest products of the Indian 
loom besides a variety of other commodities including 
sandalwood from Malabar which was essential for the 
worship of file as an emblem of the great loid Abura- 
mazd. The thud epoch began when Alexander the 
Great ^ became master of the selfsame Punjab and 
navigated the Indus as far as Taxilla. The old Baby,. 
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Ionian trade onoe more was revived and continued till 
the Aaiatio Qieek fiiat and the Eoman afterwards in the- 
Second Century B 0 weie keen on importing the rich 
spices, peails and precious atones of India The trade 
with Eoma was at its zenith in the leign of Nero Eioh as 
the empiie beoame under Augustus and his successors 
by its conquests of Asia Minoi and Persia and Arabia 
Eelix, there was no limit to the costly luxuues in which 
the patrician class, male and female, indulged by the 
enormous purchases of cinnamon and other well known 
Indian commodities, including silks and indigenous cali- 
coes. Trade thereafter declined, The most prolific 
source of information regarding Indian trade and trade 
routes during this flourishing peiiod of the eaily Eoman 
Empire was that univeisally renowned work which is 
known as the " Periplus of the Brythiaenn Sea ” written 
by an anonymous Greek meiohant The book has been 
translated into English and copiously annotatea by Mr. 
Wilfred H Soholf, Secretary of the Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia It was published for the first 
time in the year 1912. It is a mine of information and 
gives us the best idea of the condition of the interna- 
tional trade, between the great Empires of Eome, 
Parthia, India and China, apart from what has been 
related by Greek and Eoman tiavelleis from Herodotus 
to Strabo and Pliny The fifth epoch may be said to be 
oo-eval with the rise of the Byzantine Empire till the 
conquest of Southern Europe by the Moors and Saracens 
The sixth may be placed with the eia of the Crusades 
till the middle ages In this period the name of Marco- 
Polo the great Italian traveller may be most familiar to 
students of Indian History The seventh may be fairly 
said to have commenced with the discoverv of the West 
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and the Baafc Indies at the olosa of the fifteenth oen^ury 
A. D. It maiks the fiist begmaing of the impoitant 
advent of the Biiropaan flora the West of Earope. The 
Elizabethan age brought on the scene the merohanta of 
England tiadiug to the Eist which marks the eighth 
peuod of Indian oommercial evolution India was 
made familiar by Drake who had voyaged round the 
world From that time till 1833 whan the East India 
Company ceased to be the monopolists of Indian tiada 
may be deemed the ninth stage of the evolution. And 
the last or tenth epoch neay be said to have oommenoed 
with 1858 when the taicitonal sovereignty of that great 
bistorioal Company passed away and India became a 
diieot dependency of the English Crown 

Having now marked out the different periods 
through which Indian trade had passed from the times 
most anoiant up to the date of the Quean’s Pioolamation 
in 1S58, I need not dilate upon the soienoe of uommerea 
itself There are plenty of text books of oommaroe, 
and I am quite sure the Piinoipal of this College will by 
and bye teach the students who }Oin in the theoretical as 
well as the practical part of commerce Neither am 1 
going to weary yon with masses otoommaieial statistics, 
although they are a very important alemant in under- 
standing the evolution of Indian oommeioe. As far as 
I can I will give a cuisory view of the whole Indian 
trade from 3000 B C up to date. It is a long vista, 
and I consider that he who would write a ■oompiehansive 
and elaborate book on Indian trade and its evolution 
would have to spend a lifa-tima on the task I feel that, 
and 1 regieb that I did not taka to this study a little 
oarliei I wish I oould live my Ufa over again m order 
to do so, but that is not possible Human life is short 
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and I am in fcha autumn of my days, but here I sea 
before me the rising generation, paitioulaily that por- 
tion of it which la going to educate itself under the oegis 
of this College, and I sinoeialy trust that soma of these, 
soholaia will find both foitune and leisure m pursuing 
this atudy It la a moat inatiuotive and fascinating 
study. Suparfioially you might say “ We know all 
about Indian tiade We know that piece goods come 
from the United Kingdom, sugar tiom Java and Mauri- 
tius, motor-cars fiom Paiia and London , and we know 
what we export ” Not so When you begin to dive deep 
into statistics of Indian oommeroe you will find what a 
fascinating subject it is, particularly if you go back 
to most ancient times and to the trade with ancient 
oountues like Aasyiia, Babylonia and so on Historians 
have said they do not know anything about the 
course of Indian trade in pre histone times. Leav- 
ing pre-historio times, we find that as far back as 3000 
B 0 theie are coins, monumental tablets, papyrus, and 
many other instruments of writing whioh tell us that 
Indian trade was going on than Then there are vast 
tracts of years till we oome to 1500 B 0 when we find 
that ti ade expanded because civilisation had advanced 
And as eivihsation advanced all sorts of oommodities 
and particularly commodities of luxuues, were required, 
and it has happened that India has been one of those 
countiiCs which has supplied those luxuries particularly 
to Western Asia and Borne. 

Arabia may be sai 1 to have first come in contact 
with Indian tiadera The aneient Arabians were a 
haidy raoa of tiaders, as hardy as the Phoenioians fur- 
ther north Aiabia was the nearest oountry to India 
and parallel to it was Africa. Between these oountiies 
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waa the Bad Sea, and this Bed Sea la really an hiatorical 
sea From times immemoiial all trade that has gravi- 
tated from Ohina vsestwaida as far as Egypt and Eome 
has gone through the Bed Sea The straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb was the rendezvous of the Arabians, beoause 
that waa a eonvenient entrepdt at the mouth of the Bed 
Sea for Indian goods which oame from the Gulf of 
Cambay and from Broach Btoaoh, or Baiyagaza as 
the ancient Greeks called it, is a very ancient Indian 
town and if Aden and the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb were 
the autrep6t for Arabia and places west of the Bed Sea, 
Broach and the Gulf of Cambay were the entrepdt for all 
trade on shis side of India The Red Sea is, therefore, 
an historical sea where all the traders fiom different 
parts assembled to exchange their products Aiabia 
exchanged frankincense and myrrh and other produots 
for whioh that country is famous, while India gave 
spioes, camphor, cinnamon, cloth, cotton, gold, calico 
and soft muslins from distant Daooa, muslins for which 
that town is still famous As regards gold it has not 
beau accurately known that theie were any nob mines 
which had been briskly worked, though it stands to 
reason that Mysore was no doubt the plaoe where primi- 
tive gold mining had been evidenced for a long period 
during the eailier stages But most of the gold was no 
doubt acquired by India from the gold diggers of the 
desert of Gobi and the mountains of Tibet In his 
learned book already referred to Mr Mukerp states 
‘‘ Herodotus relates ’ the famous and widespread fable 
of the gold-digging ants' which has been shown by Sir 
Henry Bobinson and Di Sebiern to have originated in 
the peouliai customs of the Tibetan gold-miners and 
the name ‘ gold ant ' was possibly ]uat given to the frag- 
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merits of gold dust brought from Tibet on account of 
thaii shape and size” and as to the tribute of gold which 
jDarms is leooided to have exacted fiom the Sovereign 
of the Punjab, Mi Mnkerji further wntea as follows — 
“ In the enumeiabion of the nations and tribes which 
paid tribute to the Persian Monarch Darius, the Indians 
alone, we aie told, paid in gold, all the others paying m 
silver The amount of this gold was 360 Euboie 
talents, equivalent to £ 1,290,000.” The gold from 
Tibet was brought down to Peshawar and thenoe to 
Karaoiji and Broach Piom Broach it was said to have 
been sent to Egypt and Assyiia, for the ornamentation 
of the Temple of Solomon and other temples, and for the 
use of Assyrian and Babylonian Kings It may, how- 
ever, be mentioned at this stage that considerable con- 
troversy has gone on for years in refeienoe to the gold 
fiom India The allusion in the Bible to the gold fiom 
Ophii for the great temple of Solomon has been vaiious- 
ly interpreted Some years ago Opbir was identified 
with the present town of Sopara in Gujarat But the 
philological argument was not convincing Bather the 
explanation which Sir George Birdwood, than whom 
there is not a mote learned inteipteter of ancient Indian 
history and literature, gave is moie rational and nearer 
the tiuth that Ophir is merely a corruption of ‘Afur ', 
the ancient name of Africa Having regard to the fact 
that ample evidence has been found of the Transvaal 
gold mines having been worked in days gone by and 
also to the other fact that maritime traders of Egypt 
and Phcenicia voyaged far south down fiom Gape 
Guaidafui to the furthest extremity of South Afriok, it is 
quite probable that gold was obtained for Solomon’s 
Temple from ” Afur” or Afiica rather than from India 
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Suoh then is liha histoiy of the hade of anoiant India and 
such waie the different produota India exchanged with 
the peoples of the West at the entrance of the Bed Sea. 
I must not foiget to tell you at this stage that though the 
Suez Canal has been a living laahty tor the last forty-five 
yeais, fcheie was an eaiher time when the Isthmus of 
Suez was cut It was fiist out by the Egyptian King, 
Siaoatiis in 2,000 B 0 and again by another Egyptian 
King in 1,500 B, 0 Then oame Daiius Hystaspes who 
oonqueied Syria and want to fight Gteaeabub was defeat- 
ed at the battle of Marathon He also is recorded to 
ibave cub the Isthmus for military and trading pur- 
poses Than conqueror aftei conqueror invaded Asia 
Minor and the Isthmus silted up again and remained so 
until the genius of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the famous 
Erenoh Engineer, out it for ever and a oanal was built 
in 1869 that opened up the magnificent hade between 
the West and the East 

Let me now take you to Rome to the time of the 
Emperor Augustus Few students of history are un- 
aware that the time of Augustus was really the golden 
age of the Roman Empire As Rome grew richer and 
richer, and particularly the patrician classes, they became 
so enamoured of Indian goods that they used to send 
every year through Egypt to the Red Sea ships to 
fetch Indian spices, drugs, feathers, ivory and gold. 
Cinnamon was a particular favourite, because of its 
peculiar fragrance, and it has been put upon record by 
the unknown author of “The Peryplus ’’ that Nero, 
when his wife Poppaea died, burnt something like 
100,000 lbs worth of cinnamon at her funeral Other 
spices suoh as ginger and pepper were in suoh demand 
in Rome that aobually all these commodities sold at the 
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value of their weight in gold — that is to say that one tola 
of cinnamon or pepper would coat one tola of gold Just 
imagine this price for popper which you can buy to-day 
in the bazaar for one anna per seer of forty tolas Indian 
muslins of which the Eoman matrons were very fond, 
also fetched heavy prices, and it was the complaint of 
the Eomans of that day, according to the historians, that 
India was draining Eome of her gold and silver, even 
as it 18 said to-day that India is a sink of silver and 
latterly of gold Pliny said that in those far-off days 
the balance of trade between India and Borne came to 
£800,000, but other more reliable records put it down st 
£250,000, which no doubt bad a larger puiohasmg power 
in those days than to-day India also was the medium 
through which silks andother products of Ohina found 
then way to the West. The tiade was all done by 
caravans in those days, and there were more than one 
oaiavan route, from Obina to India and further west- 
ward as far as the Caspian Sea That the routes still 
exist may be reasonably inferred from the great army 
which the famous Chinese General Tso Tsung led in the 
early eighties of the last oentnry for the re-oooupatiou 
of Kuldja which, owing to internal tioubles in China, 
was for a time entrusted to the Eussians Tibet, and 
China sent their silks andother wares to Peshawar and 
then they were sent to the Gulf of Cambay and Broach, 
whence they were sent in the same sort of prows and 
other Indian craft that ate used to day, to Asia Minor 
The mariners too were the same then as now who ply 
to-day between Karachi and Basra or Muskat The 
saiangs of Kathiawar are well know'n to us as a most 
courageous, hardworking and patient class of sailors, and 
it 18 not difficult to imagina that then great forebears of 
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-2,000 years ago and more ploughed the sea lor purposes 
of commeioe Both these sarangs of Kathiawar and the 
Nakhodas of Arabian baglows, which still ply in the 
Arabian Sea and the Peisian Gulf, weie a race of bort 
mariners We all know, that the Arabs from timei 
immemorial have bean known as a maritime raoa anc 
that they exoel as the great highway pirates of the 
sea. Who is unaware of those dhows, the fast sail 
mg vessels of then own oounhri, which brought te 
Zanzibar hundreds of slaves every year for sale ane 
of the fact that one of the principal functions of the ole 
distinguished Indian Navy was to pursue these slavi 
trading dhows, bring them to bay and emancipate thi 
slaves It IS one of the most magnificent and benevolen 
service which the Indian Navy has rendered to thi 
world under the tegis of the British Government am 
abolished the slave trade from the Bast African Ooas 
and the Persian Gulf We can well understand whi 
these maritime Arabs were considered first class navi 
gators in olden days and later on when they discoverei 
the compass which has made navigation in all parts o 
the world so easy tor the last 1,000 years. 

As regards the land trade in ancient times the whoh 
of it was carried on from the gates of the East ti 
the gates of the West by oaiavans and the Assyrian! 
and Babylonians in order to protect that trade am 
to give rest to the merchants and their beasts o 
burden bad built large oaravausei aies at differen 
points along the long route Some of these caravan 
seraies still exist and arohseologists tell us wha 
they were like from excavations made m Mesopotami 
und elsewhere. In India, a'ltnough railways are runnin 
now to and fro in all directions every day, theai 
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tiunk roads which the caravans traversed are still m 
■existenca and i£ perchaaea the railways were destroyed 
Indian tiade would still be carried on along these trunk 
roads »3 it was in the olden times, I need not nowdwell 
longer upon the ancient tiade of India, in which I 
include that of Oaylon which island we all know is 
mentioned by the old histoiians undei the name of Tapio- 
bana which is nothing but a coiiuption of the Sanskut 
“ Tamra pani” which means copper (eolomad) water, a 
name given by Yi]aya, who led the first Indian Colony 
into island and applied to the place where ha first landed. 

Eefeienoe has been made to Darius's connection 
with India and the exchange of valuable commodities 
during bis tamporaiy soveieignty m the Punjab It is 
also lelated of hia suooessoi the great Xerxes who went 
with a laige aimy to Giaeoe to he defeated at Salamis 
that many of his soldieis were clad in Indian cotton 
cloths That is another evidence of the continued ex- 
change of Indian products between Persia and India 
We also know the conquest of the country of the Indus 
by Alexandei the Gieat and it is related that while 
going fiom Noith to South he had to build a large 
numbei of boats m ordei to bring a division of his army 
to the mouth of the Indus while the othai division was 
maiohiug paiallel by land. The Mauiyana weia gieat 
buildeis of fleet. Shipbuilding gieatly flouiiahed and 
gave piofitable emplCymant to a part of the population. 
Ptolemy speaks of Alexander having eonstiuotad a fleet 
of 2,000 vessels on the shoies of the Indus of entire 
Indian wood, while other ehioniolers put it at 800 
Thus it will be seen that duung the days of Alexander 
and after, maritime activity was largely evidenced 
in the waters of the Indus and the Ganges going 
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2,000 years ago and more ploughed the sea for purposes 
of oommeroe Both these saraw(/s of Kathiawar and the 
Nakhodas of Arabian baglows, which still ply m the 
Arabian Sea and the Peisian Gulf, were a race of bore 
marineia Wa all know, that the Arabs from time! 
immemoiial have bean known as a maritime race anc 
that they excel as the great highway pirates of thf 
sea. Who is unawaia of those dhows, the fast sail- 
ing vessels of then own oountrs, whioh biought tc 
Zanzibai hundreds of slaves every year for sale anc 
of the fact that one of the principal functions of the ole 
distinguished Indian Navy was to pursue these slavi 
trading dhows, bung them to bay and emancipate thi 
slaves It is one of the most magnificent and benevolen 
seivioe which the Indian Navy has rendered to th^ 
world under the oegis of the British Government am 
abolished the slave trade from the East Aftioan Ooaa 
and the Persian Gulf. Wa can well understand wh; 
these maritime Arabs were considered first class navi 
gators in olden days and later on when they disooveiei 
the compass which has made navigation in all parts o 
the world so easy for the last 1,000 years 

As regards the land trade in ancient times the whol 
of it was earned on from the gates of the East t 
the gates of the West by caravans and the Assyrian 
and Babylonians in order So protect that trade an 
to give rest to the merchants and their beasts c 
buiden had built large oatavanseiaies at diffeien 
points along the long route Some of these oaravar 
seiaies still exist and aichseologists tell us wha 
they were like from excavations made m Mesopotami 
and elsewhere In India, a’ltnough railways are tuunin 
now to and fro m all directions every day, thes 
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trunk roads whioh the oaravans traversed are still in 
existence and if perchance the railways were destroyed 
Indian tiade would still be earned on along these trunk 
roads I'S it was in the olden times. Inead not nowdwell 
longer upon the ancient trade of India, in which I 
include that of Osylon which island wa all know is 
mentioned by the old histoiians undei the name of Tapro- 
bane which is nothing but a corruption of the Sanskrit 
“ Tamia pani” which means copper (oolouiad) watai, a 
name given by Vi]aya, who led the first Indian Oolony 
into island and applied to the place where ha fiist landed, 
Befeienoe has been made to Darius's connectioa 
with India and the exchange of valuable oommodities 
during bis temporary sovereignty in the Punjab. It is 
also related of his successor the great Xerxes who went 
with a laige ainay to Giaeoe to he defeated at Salamis 
that many of his soldieis were clad in Indian cotton 
cloths That is another evidence of the continued ex- 
change of Indian products between Persia and India 
Wa also know the conquest of the country of the Indus 
by Alexaudei the Gieat and it is related that while 
going from Noith to South he had to build a large 
number of boats m order to bung a division of his army 
to the mouth of the Indus while the otbai division was 
maichiug parallel by land, The Maury ans were great 
builders of fleet. Shipbuilding greatly flourished and 
gave piofitable employment to a pait of the population. 
Ptolemy speaks of Alexander having constructed a fleet 
of 2,000 vessels on the shores of the Indus of entire 
Indian wood, while othai chioniolars put it at 800 
Thus it will be seen that during the days of Alexander 
and aftei, maritime activity was largely evidenced 
m the waters of the Indus and the Ganges going 
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aa fai aa fcbe Bay of Bengal for purpoaea of trade Bub 
it IS auperfluoua m a brief lecture to refer to any great 
details so far I may refer to those wlro arS greatly in- 
terested in Indian maritime trade 3000 years and more 
to the gtaphio desoription of the vanety of ships of 
native oratt given in the Valuable work on that subject 
by Mil Mookerji You will learn therefrom how theie 
are to be seen even to day in the magnifioeut oaves of 
Ajunta soma beautiful paintings on the walls on which 
figuiea of Indian vessels of a variety of type aie depicted 
which irresistibly point to the maiitima activity of the 
Indian people from historic times 

Let us now turn to the connection of Eome with 
India. As far as Boman commerce is oouoeined stu- 
dents of oommeioial history need hardly be reminded 
that pilot to B 0, 200 Borne was not regularly engaged 
in mercantile pursuits. No doubt Boman galleys navi- 
gated the Mediteiianean and the iEgeau seas forceitain 
Asiatic products including those of Asia, Owing ho the 
growth of the population in the Bapublui the aoaioiby of 
gram was now and again felt and Boman vessels went 
to Egyptian and some of the ports of Asia Minor to 
bring back a laige quantity of cereals, bub of Boman 
axpoits in metobandise there was very little. The 
Boman Eepubho was faab becoming mistiess of the 
woild and Borne itself was the centre of the world’s 
polities of the time Borne began ho grow into an Im- 
perial oiby after Carthago was destroyed and her atten- 
tion, energy and resouroes were all directed toward 
building up her military greatness And as it grew more 
and more into military importance both west and 
east, the first necessity of having long military roads 
both for purposes of offence and defence was greatly 



felt. Eoman public works by way of aqueducts also 
became a necessity and as the arms of Rome extended 
fight and left hei power was gieatly consolidated albeit 
there was much of inteinecine quarrels oi civil wars 
Still the consolidation brought with it what is known 
as Pax Eopaana Thus it came to pass that military 
roads and other means of oommunication and transport 
weie greatly contiibutory to the development of inter- 
national commerce, Aoooidingly we find that when 
Augustus ascended the throne of his own Empire as 
consolidated by him Eoman peace vastly enhanced 
Eoman commerce 

Synchronising with the last two centuiies of the 
Eoman Eepublio we find that the great Mauryan King- 
dom had been well founded and flourishing In the 
days of Aaoka India was brought into systematic 
connection with Syria, Egypt, Oyrene, Macedonia and 
Epyrus. We are all aware how the great Asoka 
embraced Buddhism, propagated it far and wide and 
erected monoliths in 20 and more localities in his 
Empire on which were inscribed his edicts The spread 
of Buddhism east and west signified the dispatch of 
Buddhistic missionaries to convert diverse races to the 
creed of Gautama. If war leads to commerce it may 
also be said that during the Asokan period the ‘propaga- 
tion of a mild and beneficent religion also led to inter- 
change of commodities between nations wide apart 
Oommeioe led naturally to maritime activity Pleats 
of boats to navigate the Indus and the Ganges were 
built and maintained and Asoka's maritime edicts "are 
well known There were the Andhias again reigning 
in the south same as the Mauryans in the north, say 
from 200 B. 0. to 50 A. D. It is related that the Eomau 
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influenoa in the age of the Kuahans of the North was 
great. At the heel of Roman oommeroe came Roman 
arts to India Asoka in consultation with Ptolemy 
Philadelphus founded Alexandria in order to make it 
fl, great emporium of Indo-Egyptian tiade Other 
overland routes of commeroa weie established about 
the same period between India and the West such as 
^.eross Osntral Asia, along the Oxus to the Oasp'an and 
Black Ssas or through Peieia to Asia Minor or by way 
•of Persian Gulf and the Euphrates through Damascus 
■and Palmyia to the Lsvant And here wa may tany 
to say a few words about the "Peuplus of the Biy- 
thrcean Sea” to which I have reteried in the eailior 
part of the lecture This Periplus, as is too well-known, 
is m leality a short account writbau by an unkown 
tneiohant, said to be an Egyptian Greek, dating the first 
■50 years after the birth of Ohriat Ha sailed fiom Suez 
to the Rid Sea, thenoe to the Peraiau Gulf, thenoe to 
■Oambay and Btoach and than tar down to the South 
of the Malabar Ooast. He gave a very faithful and 
graphic account of the principal porta where the pio- 
duets of India were exchanged. The centre of ex- 
ohange waa the Paraian Gulf It la stated in the Peil« 
plus that “ the people of that region, the various Arab 
tribes and mote eapeoially the anoeatora of the Phconi. 
Clans, those mysterious rad man, waia the active oairieis 
nr intarmedianes. The growth of civilization m India 
created an aobive merchant manna trading to the 
Euphiates and Africa aud eastward. The Arabs 
tolerated Indian traders, but reserved for bhemselvas 
within the Red Sea that lucrative oommeroa which 
supplied precious atones, spices and moeuaa to the ever- 
luoreaaing service of God m Egypt. They jealously 
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guarded this trade The muslins and spioes of India 
fthey fetched themselves or received from the Indian 
• traders in their ports on either side of the Gulf of Aden 
oairying them in turn on the highlands of the Upper 
Uile or through the Bed Sea and across the Desert of 
Thebes or Memphis . . . Cloth, 

■ precious stones, timber and spices, particularly 
cinnamon brought from India, were ra-diatribufced at 
Socotra and Guardafm on Indian vessels and earned to 
the Nile and the Mediterranean Sea ” Hippalua, another 
merchant, who followed in the wake of the writer of the 
'Penplus, verifies the routes and enlarges on what we 
now call the monsoon trade winds. He was a venture- 
some navigator and oaiefully marked the changes of the 
Indian monsoon He returned to Egypt somewhere 
■between 60 and 70 A. D with gums, pearls, ebony and 
sandalwood, balms and spices, but especially pepper 

As Eoman power weakened in the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries A D the trade with India also declined, and 
Constantinople beoame an entrepAb of Eastern Com- 
merce, but wa need nob furthei pursue this epoch of 
Indian trade evolution Sufficient has been said to give 
you an idea of the state of Indian Commerce in times 
long since gone by 

In 1,000 A D India’s trade with Asia Minor was re- 
susoitated. It was the Oiusadats this time who found 
what a large trade India was doing, and they were 
.paihioulaily fond of ancient swords, made of non ores 
and tempered by the most primitive methods m Kathia- 
war and Central India A large number of them went 
to Damascus, which was a great centre tor this particular 
jtrade. The Crusaders carried back the story of Indian 
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trade to the TVeat, aa far as England, and it ao happened' 
that hy 1,200 A. D there was another revival and this 
time the revival oeounad in oonnaotion with the great 
Khalifa The Mahomedans, as you know, immediately 
after the propagation of the Mahomadan religion, oon- 
qnaied Persia and Asia Minor, and with tha Sutacans 
marehed from there and want to Spam, wheia old 
Saraoenia names still exist. The Orusaders made the 
name of India famous in tha West, and then oama the 
days of the Moguls, who marched from Persia and oame' 
with then hoidas to India We all know Mahomed 
of Ghazni went to Kathiawar to carry away the wealth 
of his great magnifioent temple of Somnatb and his 
many subsequent raids in Gujarat. By the time Akbar 
was on the throne, a vast amount of trade had been 
esbabliabad, suoh a trade, indeed, that it really exoited' 
the cupidity of European traders parcioularly tha Portu- 
guese and the Spaniards, who were in search of gold, 
silver, spices and other commodities Portuguese traders, 
particularly Albuquerque and Vaaoode Gama, oame to 
this side of India as fai as Goa in the fifteenth eentury, 
Following the Portuguese oame the Dutch, who went as 
far as Java, which had been colonised by Indians, hun- 
dreds of years before Ohrist. Then tha Greeks went there. 

Between the 12th and the 15bh aeuturies, India be- 
came better known to tha Europeans in tha West, and 
lb IS even recorded that as far back as 800 A. D a 
Bishop was sent by King Alfred to Madias to found a 
Eoman Oatbolic Ohnroh, The Bishop went there and 
founded a obuich on the Mount at Madras, That shows 
that even in Alfred’s time India was known in England 
Marco Polo, the great Italian traveller, having learn t 
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muoh about India from the Orusaders, also travelled 
to India, and he has left us a long description of her 
trade lu his time French travellers also followed, so 
that by the 16th oentuiy India had become perfectly 
well-known to the West Queen Elizabeth and James I 
had sent Embassies to the Court of the Great Moghul, 
'but piior to that there had also been many Embassies, 
especially from the Eomans. 

There was a great uvaliy in the fifteenth century 
between the Portuguese and the Dutch The Portu- 
guese established themselves at Goa, which they still 
hold, and the Dutch were eventually duven away The 
wealth of the Bast Indies next attracted the attention of 
the English, and many ships came from England to 
India until in the 17th century, every ten yeais there 
used to be between 86 and 200 British ships trading to 
India Many wete lost, but many want back with gold 
and other things, and this is the way that English trad® 
was established in India It was the East India 
Company, however, that really brought England and 
India together in the 17bh century In 1765 when 
Olive came as Governor-General, there came bo India a 
new epoch , an epoch partly of gratification and partly 
of great discontent Olive reorganised the trade of the 
oountiy Ha found that the East India Company's 
clerks traded on their own account and were corrupt, 
and he reported to that effect to the Government He 
made many other lepoits and letoims, both administra- 
tive and political, but the East India Company was a 
.monopolist of the first water. Whan it became the 
practical owner of almost the whole of Bengal it estab- 
Ushed monopolies m oaliooes, the finest Dacca muslins, 
■*nd the finest silks which came from the Malabar Coast. 
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whma to-day you will find olevai weaveia who turn out 
goods whioh are difihoult to approaoh. The Company 
established all sorts of monopolies, and whan Olive 
reoiganised it, instead of making tiade free, he made it 
moie monopolist, while in England itself duties weie 
pub on silks and caliooas and othei things so heavy that 
they would astonish yon to-day The duties on silks 
and oaliooes were as high as 58 to 78 pei cent and as 
a oonsequenoe trade declined This want on until 1830, 
when some of the European meiohanta who traded here 
petitioned Pailiament that the duties weie killing tiada 
The tiade continued bo decline, particularly in Dacca 
muslins, and as by that time Wact had invented the 
steam engine and the farsb spinning jenny bad also been 
invented. Lancashire trade advanced and brought down 
the Indian cotton tiade These earliei tiadeis, who had 
been giauted licenses to trade, and who weie called by the 
East India Company interlopers, petitioned Parliament 
against the duties, as I have said,— this is to be found m 
the jomnals of the House of Commons,— and Com- 
plained most bitteily that owing to the duties Indian 
tiade was declining In ancient India trade had been 
entirely free, and theie were no tariffs of any kind ; it 
was the East India Company which made the tiade pro- 
tective, and 1 firmly believe that it was the influence oh 
the East India Company which made England a pi o- 
teotive country Until 1846, when Free Trade was estab- 
lished, thanks to Bright and Cohden. 

Indian tiade continued to decline until m 1850 there 
came a tuining point, The first beginning was made 
by the Ptee Tiaders, who were anxious that Indian 
tiade should develop, particularly on the side of oottonp. 
for which there was great neoeasity, because the quantity 
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of cotton which then came fiom America was veiy 
small The li’iea Tiadera said it would be good for 
Lancashire as well as for India that the Indian cotton 
trade should be developed They also said at the same 
time that Lancashire piece goods should be intioduced 
into India, and by the uony of fate India was crushed 
between two stools, and lost a great deal of her trade. 
Coming down to 1882, we find that Indian tiade, thanks 
to our beloved Viceroy Lord Bipon, was made entirely 
free Whatever duties that had bean put on were 
entirely abolished, and from that year we have gone 
forward and forward as the trade statistics piove. You 
Will understand how this has been so, when I tell you 
that in 1854 5, the annual aveiage export trade of India 
was only 18 75 oiores, while to-day it stands at over 24A 
ororas and the import trade at nearly 200 oroies against 
14 05 orores Of course the colossal expansion of the 
tiade einoe the fifties is owing to more than one cause. 
Coal and iron, steam navigation, machinery which the 
applied sciences have so fruitfully brought into play, 
roads, railways, canals and other oommumcations, finan- 
cial institutions and the organisation of credit and last 
though not least the opening of the Suez Canal since 
1869, each and all in then respective sphere contributed 
to the vast expansion which we witness to day and 
which 18 destined to be surpassed as years roll on and 
India takas her proper place in the international trade of 
the world 

Although I do not want to enter upon controversial 
subjects, I must say that my own personal opinion is 
that India owes its prosperity to day entirely to Ere© 
Trade, and nothing else I say this conscientiously 
from my study of the subject. Through the wbuhgig of 
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'time whioh brings many changes, Indian tirade which 
had bean lost foi almost a oanfcuiy is coming back to us 
by leaps and bounds, and loonfldautly hope that withm 
the next few years wa shall have a giaat deal of trade 
m oui hands m the matter of the pioduotion of finer 
cloths which has for many yeais past been done by 
Lanoasbiia In the short space of sixty years, from 
1855, when the first cotton spinning mill was started in 
Bombay by Mi Oowasji Davai, and another but smaller 
factory started about the same time at Bcoaoh by an 
Englishman Mr Landon, there have been established 
something like 230 mills m India, with an enormous 
aggregate capital Indian tiade has been developed on 
right lines It is true that we are still very largely an 
agricultural country, but we also produce extensively a 
variety of raw materials for European trade. And 
dhese, gentlemen, do 1106 in any way inconvenience 
Indian tiade , they are the surplus of our pioduots, which 
to the extent of nearly two-thirds of our total exports 
are going to England, the United States, Egypt and 
elsewhere. India is so self-oontamed that it can pro- 
duce all it wants, and still export this immense quantity 
of materials All this, I firmly believe, is the result of 
nothing but Fiee Trade. 

Just imagine for a moment what you would have 
been to-day if there had been no spinning and weaving 
machinery in India You could not have stimulated 
your industry to anything like the extent it has giowu 
to Even to-day India has not been able to produce a 
■single piece of machinery, not even a single 10 -horse- 
power boiler or engine. We have to get from England 
all the spinning and weaving maohmery, and we have 
to go bo the same country even for replaeamenbs of parts 
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inoidenial to the machinery. Thera le, however, a 
'better time in pioapeot, and if the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works are auaeaseful everything will be altered If 
England had been a protaotiva country, and had placed 
a protective duty-on all exports of machinery what would 
have bean the position of India ’ 

I admit that these old industries in India 
'require to be revived These and other new industries 
would neoessitata protection during their infancy, say 
for 10 or 15 years. I am one of the convinced advocates 
of Free Trade, but yet I consider that soma protection is 
requited for old industries to be levivad and for new 
industries to be started In my opinion Indian Indus 
tues will moat succeed and flourish and firmly maintain 
their position when they stand in the open and keen 
competition of similar industries, without any artificial 
Clutches, puisad by other nations in every pait of the 
world Although the East India Company by its duties 
did a good deal of injury to Indian trade, the nemesis of 
time IS bringing forwaid its retribution in a benevolent 
sense and we aie getting back our former trade mob by 
inch, so that no one can say what Indian trade may be 
a century hence 

Here yon have seen Indian trade in evolution since 
dOOO B 0 to date, and to-day I am glad that there is 
established in out midst a Commercial College, the only 
institution of its kind in India I take soma credit to 
myself for this institution, although I do not forget how 
my fiienda Mr Pastonji Nusservanji Wadia and Mr 
Aiyar, the honoiary ptinoipal for soma time of this 
College, advocated it But I do take this credit that I 
mead befoie the Graduates' Association in 1908 a paper 
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in which I earnestly appealed to the Univeisity Senate) 
to establish a faculty of Gommeice and a Oommercial 
College which would teach the science of commeioe, as 
distinguished fiom oidinaiy book keeping And even 
eailier m 1906 I had discoursed on the same subject 
“ the study of economics ” at the Perguson College, 
Poona Theiefoie, it is a satisfaction to me that owing 
to the generosity of the Government, the Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber and Bureau, the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, and private individuals we have been able to 
establish this College of Commaica. I feel sura that 
with such able and enthusiastic piiuoipal and professors 
the College will be raised stage hy stage, so that it will 
flourish and send forth post-graduates, who will go lieieh 
theie and everywhere, some devoting themselves to 
leseaioh and others to commeioe and ui that way help to 
develop the national trade I now conclude this lecture 
with wishing every success and prosperity to the College 
and that it will floqrish for ever more on a suie and 
solid foundation already raised by the State and the. 
meiohant piinoes of Bombay 
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[The folloiowg is the full text of a Papei lead by 
Ml, I) E, Wachahefoie the Bombay Qi aduntes Association 
on 14th Octobei 1908 ] 

INTRODUCTION. 

lii 18 wall mgh half a century sanoe Tennyson, with 
the inspiration of the true poet-seer, in one of his beauti- 
ful«ongs, whioh have left an imperishable nanoa behinS 
him in English liteiature, sang of the slow march of Sci- 
ence, '‘creeping on fiom point to point” and of the 
“ glorious gams" it had achieved for the greater piogiess 
and happiness of'mankind But who is unaware of the 
further gigantio strides it has since taken from stage 
to stage of the incalculable benefits it has confer 
red on our common humanity, and of the infinite 
potentialities and possibilities which still await it in the 
womb of Time Indeed were the poet to revisit the 
glimpses of this planet, where he has left a name and 
a fame, he would be amazed at the progiess which Sci- 
ence has made in all its multifold ramifioations Such 
IS the situation It seems from out knowledge of its 
history during the last fifty years and of our experience’ 
of it at the present day that each geneiation will hardly 
have any adequate conception of the miracles which 
Science may realise and reveal to its suooessor Truly 
did that great philosopher, Herbert Spencer, say, that 
“ Science oonoerns all mankind for all time ” Are we^ 
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•noli baling daily evidence of the perfeob accuracy of fchab 
observation in every walk of life? Look wherever you 
may, the glorious woik of Soienoe meets us at every 
turn — in health and sickness in the market and in the 
forum, in those great beeliivaa of industry and oom- 
meioe, in transportation by rail and sea, in States and 
Municipalities and m almost every walk of ordinary 
human life. Said Spencer, renaaikuig on this universal 
phenomenon “What knowledge is of most worth? — 
the uniform reply is Soienoe This is the veidiot on 
all counts For direct self-pieaervation, or the mainten- 
ance of life and health, the all important knowledge is — 
ScianoB. For that indirect self preservation which we 
call gaming a livelihood, the knowledge of the greatgst 
value IS— Soienoe For the due discharge of paiental 

functions, the proper gmdanoe is to be found only m — 
Science For that interpretation of national life, past 
and piesent, without which the citizen cannot rightly 
regulate his conduct, the indispensable key is— Soienoe 
Alike for the most perfect produotion and present enjoy- 
ment of art in all its forms, the needful preparation is 
still— Soienoe, and for purposes of discipline — intelleo- 
tual, moral, religious — the most efficient study is, onoe 
more Soienoe” Such being Soienoe in its broadest and 
most phiioBophio aooeptation, it will be readily admitted 
that of its many numerous branohes, Oommeroa on 
which depends the well being of great States and nations, 
IS one and that not the leash. When we further bear 
in mind that Soienoe iS nothing it not organised know- 
ledge, and that knowledge, before it can be acquired, 
'must be possessed, it only stands to reason that the 
Soienoe of Oommeroa is the study of one of the most 
iimportant and tar reaching of human aotivities. Of 
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course, every study has a purely experimental intioduo- 
tion, and as Mr. Spenoer has correctly obaeived, it is 
‘‘only after and ample fund of obseivafcions has been 
accumulated, should reasoning begin " Thus so far as 
Oommeroe — commerce in its •piacUcal aspect — is con- 
cerned, we have in these days accumulated a vast fund 
of facts and observations on which to build up what 
may be called the Science of Commeioe It is to this 
Sciance that I wish to draw your attention to-day I 
am sure you will feel interested in the theme I am now 
about to unfold before you I also trust it may be the 
means of attracting thiough your organisation the local 
Univarsity itself and enlisting the sympathy of its 
governing body. I shall consider myself amply lewaided 
if it IS eventually pioductive of some good in the 
immediate future. 

"WANTED A PAOULTT OP THE SOIBNOB OP COMMERCE 
IN THE ONIVBKSITT 

My theme, shortly, then is this That having 
regard to the expanding commeioe of the woild, of India 
included, the time has coma when the Univaisity should 
su6 motu bestir itself to institute a Paoulty of the 
Soienoe of Oommeroe ]U8t as the great Universities of 
London, Minohestei, Leeds, Sheffield and Birmingham 
have established. It is superfluous for me at this time 
of the day to expatiate on the gieat utility and piactioal 
value of this all important and all embiaomg subject 
Piofessor Ashley terras it “Business Bconomios ’’ In 
his Piasidential addiess on The Pteeent Position of 
Political Economy at the Butish Association for the 
advancement of ■Science at Leieestei, m 1907, in the 
Bconomios and Economic Section, Professor W J- 
Ashley observed . “ The levival of economic studies m 
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■•Gieat Britain of lata years has bean due to the almost 
unoonaoioua conveigenoa of saveial mfluenoes, On one 
aide has been the glowing mfcacesfe m what aie called 
" social questions,” and, oombmad with this, a parcap- 
fcion of fcha need for more ayshamatio tiaining foi that 
woik of municipal and politioal admmistiabion which la 
sveiy day embiacing a larger pait of the national acti- 
vity It 13 to motives like these that was due tha found- 
ation of tha London School of Boonomiea Too much 
oredit can scarcely be given to those who, whatever their 
own eoonomio views, had the statesmanlike ooui age to 
found an institution distinguished from the first by tha 
laigaat loaparticility, or to tha fiist Dicaotoi, Mi Hawin, 
who oonduotad it through tha difficult yeais of its in- 
fancy Ooming fiom another side there has been a 
realisation of the need foi systematio training tor com- 
mercial oareeis — the oonviotion to which has been dua 
to tha new Paoulties of Oommeroa at Biimmgham and 
Mauohestar, and the new Eapoomios Tripos of 0am- 
bridga, I am oonvinoad that tha study of aofeual busi- 
ness organisation, methods and conditions is not only 
dasuablaforthepiepaiation of one future leaders of trade 
and industiy toi their subsequent oaraais It is desir- 
able also for enlargemanh and deepening of tha purely 
soienbifio understanding of economic problems " Haia, 
then, it may be obsatved, one caq lealisa in a nut- 
shell tha eminent utility of instituting a Faculty of 
Oommeico. 

SOME OANT AND PALDACY IN KBPERBNOE TO 
HIGHER EDUCATION AS ADVOCATED MAOAUEAY, 
But before I expatiate, however buefly, on this 
most interesting and practical topic, it is needful to 
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deal the ground of some widespread oant which has for 
many a month past been dinned m our ears. It has 
been alleged in caitain quaiteis, where greater en- 
lightenment and more ooiiaot appieeiation of the past 
history of Education in ganeial was expected, that those 
dibaral and broad minded statesman who ware principal- 
ly instrumental in formulating tha ooursa of Indian 
Education during tha past half a cantry and upwards 
■committed a fundamental eiior in making no piovision 
whatsoever for technical education while laying down 
tha progiamma of high literary education It is supar- 
£uou 8 to say that ‘the statesman, above all others, who 
moat strenuously aud sucoessfally advocated that high 
literary education, was the brilliant Macaulay whose 
name is for aver enshuuad in the hearts of the past two 
generations of Indians, and will be oherished squally 
warmly by generations of Indians yet unborn He was 
one of that noble band of sterling English statesmen 
whose Libeialiam gave India her gieat Ohartei of civia 
liberty and privileges — tha Ohaitai of 1B33 — and tha 
other equally important and beneficent Charter of 
Education, known as the Educational Despatch 1864 
Our Anglo Indian rulais of the piesant day should 
feel proud of him and his ooUeagues, one of whom was 
tha distinguished Sir Ohailas Tiavelyan, who were 
so instrumeutal in lifting our count" yman from tha 
■depths of daikness, ignoranoa and aupeistitiou to tha 
high level of eulightenment and civilisation They 
valiantly endeavoured to hold before the then uuillu- 
mmad India the bright lamp of Higher Learning. To 
allege that they oommitted the fundamental error, 
while providing for high literary aduoation, of having 
omitted to take measures for fostering and developing 
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taohmcal eduoation is feo speak without the book^ 
So far as the first kind of Eduoation is oonoerned it is 
even acknowledged at this very hour by men still living 
and distinguished for thair great scholastic reputa- 
tion, that there can be no progress in high soientifio 
technical instruction without the broad foundation 
of literary education Lst me for a moment refer 
to the learned speeoh which Lord Morley made only the 
other day on the occasion of his installation as the 
Ohanoellor of the Univaiaity of Manchester “ Some- 
othei day you will let me coma and talk to you upon 
some of those gieat topics of education I would only 
like to say one thing, and that is to applaud you, if I 
may, and enoouiaga you to be tiue to your mission, I, 
mean by that don’t allow technical teaching, valuable 
and essential as it is, to efface fiom your work oi even to 
thow into the second place the tiue objects and scope gf a 
univeisity It is a lemarkable and most encouraging 
fact that there has been no learning duiing the last twenty 
or twenty fiye years of the many banafaotois of those 
institutions to limit their benefactions to piaetioal arts. 
This would seem to justify us in hoping that merely and 
pwely technical teaching will not date out teaching of 
the university type" Again, in January 1907, Mi. Hal- 
dane, speaking as the Lord Beotor of Bdinbuigh Univer- 
sit>, expatiated on the same theme, namely, what should 
be the aim of univeisity training No doubt he 
emphasised the value of technical education but he 
put learning for its own sake on a highei level. Said, 
he “ If universities existed m sufScienb numbers and 
strove genuinely to foster, as the outcome of their 
training thair moral and intellectual virtue, which was 
to be its own reward the humanity which had the. 
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efchioal significanoa that ougbti to be inaepaiable fiom 
higb oulbure, then the State need not despair ” At the 
same meeting Mi. Balfoui, in giving thanks on behalf 
of the Univeisity, observed that ‘ the Univeisity which 
was incapable of showing a genuine and disinterested 
love of learning, whioh could not ptodnoe leaders of 
men, but which meiely enjoyed its endowments and did 
nothing for them, was not only no aid to national life 
but was a positive buiden upon all the higher ideals of 
the nation " But let me for a moment take you back 
to those days when Huxley was Loid Bector of Aber- 
deen University What ha than said has lost not an iota 
of its value and lelevauoe even to day, though mean- 
while science and technical education have been well 
reooguised by all the great Euiopeau uuiveisities. 
While he pleaded tor the fullei recognition of Science 
in the univeisity ouuioulam, he also stoutly advocated 
the maintenance of those hteiaiy and olassioal studiea 
which have hitherto held a position of monopoly in Bri- 
tish Univeisities And It should be remembered that 
Huxley, though a seiantist of worldwide fame, applied 
himself to masteiing the Gteek tongue and read Plato 
and Aristotle in the original Purbhau it is superfluous 
to lemind you that it was on aooount of the revival of 
ancient classical learning that we owe the Befoimatiou 
and the rising of those intelleetual giants of the 
eighteenth century, including Eousseau, Voltaire and 
Didaiot Theia ace also the sweet reflections of a great 
Eranch poet, of the troublous days of 1789, :no other 
than Andre Cheuiei, as to the impaiishabla value of the 
classics m that fine fragment of hia called “Invention " 
Chenier tells us witb loving reverence how much the 
world IS indebted to the inspuation of the ancients — 
9 
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“ Lot us change to golden honoy flowecs whose 
fragrauoe, lye, will last 

Paint the thoughts chat throng the present with 
the oolonrs of the past , 

Let ns light our modern tocohes at the old 
poetio fires, 

Smg us songs to rouse and awaken us to the 
tunes of auoient lyres ” 

IDbus it 13 fallacious to deciy high literal y eduoatiou 
including hha claaaios without which uo umveiaity worthy 
ol the name can be allowed to exist. And they aie rais- 
ing a hollow cry, those men of uairow leainiog and 
narrower political sagacity, who are at piaseut depreoiat- 
ing the liteiaiy eduoatiou imparted in out iiaiversitiea on 
the model, aa fat as piactioal, of the great English 
Umveisities The bioad foundation of that education 
has hist to be fitmly laid in order that the other bianoh 
of education may be better impirted. So far, than, I 
lapeat that those who deny or dapiauiate the value of 
literary education in priority to scientific and technical 
are only indulging in a fallacy which lequiras no further 
demoustiatiOD Tuey are a bigottsd and benighted 
fiateinity oiyiog in the wilderness 

But apart from this fallacy, it should he boine in 
mind that the authors of the polioy of Higher Eluoa- 
tioQ in India were not at all blamsabla if no provision 
or forecast was mida ragaiditig technical education. 
Eigland herself had haiJly undaistood the Value of 
that branch of education till 1875 or 1880 None of 
the older Univeisities of Graas Batain devoted any 
attention to the subject. It nevai entered the heads of 
the governing bodies of those mabitutions till than eyes 
were opened by the great oautaius of industry The latter 
pointed Out the economic revolution which was to be 
witnessed in Germany and in the United States, revolu- 
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'iion which bioughk into ahaip oonfliob fcha com-, 
maroe of Greab Bufeain with that of those countries It 
<18 a matter of common knowledge that it was Geimany 
which fiist understood and lealiaed the application of 
science to industuas and tiadasin a moat eomprehenaive 
apiut They were German thinkers and German men 
of science who thirty years ago and upwards inaugurat- 
ed that eta of highest soientifio technical education 
which in a few years more led to the prosperity of Ger- 
man commatoe and Geiraan manafaetures which aia to- 
day the theme of univatsal admiration And so, too, 
was the case with the United States which closely 
'followed Geimany England was fat behind those 
•two oounbiies as Boglish educationists and distinguish- 
ed economists themselves have told us The British 
became only reoently alive to the utility of that educa- 
tion. The importance of the subject only dawned on 
'them whan Germany undermined England of some of 
her most luotativa industries prominent among which 
was dyeing It was the Gaiman who was years ago 
"the importer of what are known as ooaltar dyes the 
anilines and alizarines of oommproa England had a 
trade of over four millions sterling m this dye alone, 
But it was German chemistry and German application 
of practical ohemistiy to this branch of the tiada that 
snatched away almost the whole export trade of Great 
Britain One quotation, and that from a distin- 
guished Englishman, who is an acknowledged expeit 
on taohnioal education, is enough to make you thoiough- 
ly understand the scientific basis of German prosperity 
Just five years ago Sir Philip Magnus, who is still 
connected with the Technical Education Board of the' 
liondon County Council, speaking as President of the 
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Conferenoe held in oonneobion with the summer Meeting 
of Extension students at Oxfoid, on the sub]eet of the 
relation of scienoa to industry, obseived that “ they 
might confidently asseit that the progress and develop- 
ment of a tiade depended moie largely upon the in- 
telligent and constant application of science to every 
detail than upon a'ny other cause The tntwnate 
connection hetween zndustnal piog'iess and scientific 
activity did not admit of question But if positive proof 
was needed it would be found lu the oonourrent develop- 
ment of the trade of Gninany and of the facilities 
provided m that country for the soientifio tiainiug of 
the people German people bad leoognised this 

dapandenoe by providing at a coat vastly exoeedmg any 
like expenditure by this oouatiy the bast possible 
opportunity for scientific ttaining and research. No 
expenditure bad seemed too lavish for the equipment 
of her leadeis of industiy with the best available know- 
ledge or for the endowment of institutions m which' 
soienoa was metbodieally pursued This fixed policy 
had changed Oeimany fioman agi leultui al^ to a manu- 
factunng nation. Between 1870 and 1900 the number 
of students m German universities and at teohmoal and 
othei high schools had increased from 17,761 to 46,520, 
or from 8 39 students to 10,000 of the male population 
to 10 78 — showing not only that the number of students 
had nearly trebled itself du'-iug that period, but that 
the piopoition of highly trained scientific men had been 
doubled The net cost of each student to the State was 
about £12 a yeai, and the total oontiibution of the 
German Government to higher education could not, 
therefore, be less than £500,000 a year. This ex- 
penditure included -the annual cost of the maintananoe. 
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'Of tha TJaivavaifeias, but it should always be remembarad 
that most of th& discovai&s made %n Geimany whiah 
had proved of permanent value to German Hade had 
been made in the Idboi atones of university professors. 
Whan tbey oousidered that Germany nad deliberately 
■mourred this heavy expenditure with a view ol streng- 
thening her industrial position, and had pursued the 
same policy for neaily 60 years, and when, further, they 
noted tha marked suooass of her efforts, they had very 
strong evidence of the oommercial gain to a nation of 
closely associating tha results of scientific investigation 
with industual work.’’ Piom this pretty long extract 
which I have advisedly quote''d, it would be plainly 
undeiatood how far the Germans were in advance of the 
English in this important branoh of education The 
‘United States weie the next to Germany, as might be 
best leaint fiom the report of Mr Mosley’s Education 
Oommission in 1903 England has only realised its 
value within the last 20 years, and even then she could 
not boast of any large expenditure approaching Gernaany 
and the United States. Piom the above statement of facts 
It will be obvious that when Macaulay and otheis laid 
down the policy of Higher Education tor India, England 
herself had not_ the slightest notion of the importance 
and value of technical education in her own universities. 
How may then Macaulay and the other Liberal states- 
men, who weie associated with him in the noble work 
of higher education for Indians, be leproached for what 
■they had done? In my opinion it is utterly unfair for 
those who are now absurdly attempting to prescribe 
literary education to lun them down. It is pure cant 
Evidently, they do not seem to have any spirit of 
(histone instinct, much less of justice The policy 
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foimulated by Macaulay was tha lasulfe of the enviiou’- 
manta of the English tlnivaisities of those days It 
IS no doubt an excellent pastime to ciitioisa tha past 
espeoiallj whan the event has long sinoa slided into the 
domain of histOii But it may be faitly inquued 
whebbei tha piasent day wise men who aie so fallacious- 
ly criticising Macaulay would have laid down any other 
educational policy, assuming that they had been oon- 
tampoiaries of Macaulay and chosen foi the purpose? 
I lieie could give only one answei to the quaiy, and that 
in the negative It was an impossibility, I repeat, 
healing in mind the environments of the English system 
of Higher Education in those days Gentlemen, I have 
detained you at some length on this aspect of the 
question, bub I felt that I would be wanting in noy own 
sense of histoiio justice and fair play had I allowed this- 
cant to remain uuexploded af the piesent juncture I* 
am glad jou have given me this oppoibunity to vindi 
cate tha policy of those noble-minded Englishmen who 
have given us the boon of that Highei Education of 
which educated Indians of the last fifty years are the 
product — a piodueh of which every fan minded English 
man ought to feel pioud. But (or such mao how 
might have the administration to-day, jn all its multi- 
faiious blanches, been earned out and how seriously 
their want .might have been accentuated If even so 
great a statesman as Mountstuart Elphinstona, long 
befoie Macaulay, was stiongly in fayoui of such eduoa-. 
tion why should Macaulay be denounced now ? 

INDIFPBBBNCB OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT TO 
TBCHNIOAL KDDOATION 

But it IS needful befoie I leaume the subject proper of 
the paper, to leoall another historical fact It was m 1883, 
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when the Ednoation CommissioD, appointed by Lord 
Eipon — India’s moat beloved Vieeioy, the like of whom 
we have had not good fortune to boast sinoe his depar- 
ture — went round the oountry and took evidence that 
brought to the surface for the first tune the popular- 
view on the advantage of introducing technical educa- 
tion into the oountry The voice then raised was hardly 
articulate But within three years it became sufficiently 
emphatic I need not remind you that one of the ear- 
liest Indians of note who paid serious attention to the 
practical aspect of that branch of education was Mr. 
Dadabhoy Naoioji Having bestowed oonsideiable 
thought on the subject, he prepared a paper there- 
on which was presented to Loid R^ay for careful 
consideration. The demand foi technical education in 
leahty emanated fiom the educated classes themselves 
loho had received liteiaiy education The late Mr. 
K T Telang, who was a member of that Commis- 
sion, was himself strongly in its favour And so were 
Mr, (now SirJ Pherozeshah M Mehta and the late 
Mr B Tyabji So much so that it was resolved, at 
the public meeting of subscribers bald to perpetuate 
the memory of Lord Eipon, that the fund laised, 
amounting to nearly two lakhs, should be utilised for the 
endowment of a technical school, Bombay owes it to the 
practical experience and abiding sympathy of so able an 
educationist and Governor as Lord Raay and to the 
enlightened philanthropy of so eminent a captain of 
industry as the late Sir Dinshaw M Petit, that the 
persistent and unceasing joint efforts of Messrs 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, Phorozeshah Mehta, Telang and 
Tyabji in this direction were happily brought to fruition. 
This was in 1888 89 Other provinces afterwards 
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ptayed for fcechmaal inscitutions Their voioe came 
lafcer on to be well articulated times out of number 
on the platfoim of the Indian National Oongreas by 
•well-known exoeita in education and in the Viceregal 
Council itself But even after those appeals, it must be 
stated, m the interest of truth, that the GoVeinment of 
India was almost inditferant, is not neglectful, to stimu- 
late this blanch of public education It expanded 
practically next to nothinq, and it is only since the last 
few years that a grant has been doled out which, howso- 
evai it may be deemed to be ‘ liberal ’ from the point of 
view of the Government of India, is a mere bagatelle 
compared to the millions spent by the United States and 
the bundieds of thousands by Geimany and Great 
Britain Piaobically, theiefore, it might be fairly said 
that it v}as the people themselves who had awakened to 
the impel tanoe of technical education, side by side with 
the literary, and that the Goveinment was some years 
behind Indian public opinion when it might have been 
yeai sin advance of it At any rate, nothing could have 
prevented it from taking active steps in this diiaotion 
aftei the repoit of the Education Commission Dilatory 
and niggaidly as the Government of India has been 
in matters of all branches of education, it was at 
least ten years after that event that it made an honest 
effort to meet popular wishes and popular aspirations in 
this respect Those who in and out of the Press have 
-Koio.baan urging the substitution of teohmoal education 
to a large extent for purely literary one are, therefore, 
again wrong in their historic instinct and actual state- 
ment of facts Moreover it should be remambeied here 
that the teohmoal education now so generally spokeu 
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In the scientific But I am speaking m this papei all 
through of puiely scientific technical education of a 
‘high order, and not maialy the bread and butter branch 
of it 

BCONOMICS— THBOERTIOAL AND PRACTICAL 

But leaving alone technical education, it might be 
fuithei inquiied what etfoits have been hitherto made 
by the Govainment and the Univeisities to stimulate 
the study of practical economics so sternly demanded 
by the materialism of the age and the keen competition 
going on all over the world m aits and industries, com- 
merce and manufactures? Hera, wo have to reproach the 
governing authorities of the various Indian IlDiveisities, 
Their shoit-sightedness is to be greatly deplored I do 
not mean to deprecate the otforts which are made by the 
Professoia of our Ait Oolleges in this connection To 
a large extent their hands are tied down owing to the 
hard and fast, nay, naiiow-minded, lulas and regula- 
tions imposed by the Universities Those, I regret to 
have to state, have not risen to the importance of the 
teaching of Economics, theoretical and practical, in the 
way it IS taught in the Universities of Germany and 
the United States But, perhaps, I am doing an in- 
justice to our Universities, when the English Universi- 
ties themselves were within the past quarter of a 
century so far behind German and American As in 
technical and scientific education of the higher character 
so in the matter of Economics, England was aroused 
only when she was hit hard by German and American 
trade competition. As far back as October 1901, Mr Hal- 
dane, speaking oU Education and Commerce and the 
lunotions of a University in the commercial city of 
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Livaipool, obseived at the IJnivaisity College, that “the 
double aim of the Get man Univaiaity system — puie oul- 
ture and the application of the highei knowledge ta 
commercial entei prise — was a proving feature of German 
life Taking piimarj, aecondaty and tertiary education 
togefchei, the expendituie of puhlie money upon it in 
Geimany amounted to 25 millions steiling annually 
He would be a pedant who thought that education alone 
could deteimine the commercial position of a nation 
Yet moie than ever as science tended inoieaaingly 
to leduoa natuie to subjection, education became 
impoitant In the United States a highly practical 
people were taking this view and it was noticeable that 
the rapid increase theie of Universities and technical 
schools was largely due to the faith m than alkoacy of 
practical men of business The Anglo-Saxon race, heie 
as in America, was piobably in eneigy, in couiage and 
in doggednass of purpose the s'upetior of all his Euro- 
pean rivals in commerce, oigamsattonand tnstiuotion 
had been earned to a far higher pitch in Germany and 
Switzerland than with us, and if we were to hold our 
position we must fuinish ourselves with the discipline 
and the weapons with which the foreignei had himself 
prepared for the contest " Thus it is that English Uni- 
versities are greatly wanting still in those weapons* 
They are yet inadequately equipped And it is because 
Indian Universities slavishly follow these that there is 
even now such a lee way to be made up in point of the 
study of praotioal eoonomios in relation to oommeioe* 
Professor Ashley has observed that though the English 
Universities have been steadily shaking off the old ortho- 
dox economics, now so antiquated under the modern 
conditions of trades, manufactures and navigation, it. 
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Will perhaps take another quarter of a oentury to have 
a new modern system fiimly established in its place 
" Though tbeie has been a new growth of abstiaot 
speculation,” chiefly owing to the teaohings of the dis 
tinguished Professor Marshall, “ since the first phase of 
orthodoxy passed away, there has not emerged a second 
orthodoxy so far The criticisms of the historical 

school have not led, so tar, to the creation of a new poli- 
tical economy on historical lines , even in Germany it is 
only within very recent years that some of the larger 
outlines of such an economics have begun to loom up 
before us in the great treatise of Gustav SchommuUer, 
But what has, at any rate, been secured in this oountiy is 
a most substantial increase in the knowledge of out own 
economic past . Aocompanying the new zeal in this 
oountiy foi original research there' has come a recogni- 
tion equally new of the importance of economic histoiy 
in the examination lequiiements of the Umveisitiaa A. 
large pait of it has bean moie oi lass closely connected 
either with Cambridge or with the London School of 
Economics, and it is notorious that the impulse has been 
due in the one place chiefly to Di. Cunningham and in 
the othei chiefly to Professor Hewma and Mr Webb. 
Aooordmgly it is appropriate that aoonomio history 
should have been given a respectable place alrke in the 
Cambridge History Tripos and in the examinatio r for 
Science Degtees in Economics in the University of 
London. Even more significant is the room made for 
Economic History in the Economics paper the Eitsb 
Class Civil Service Examination, both for home and 
Indian appointments ” It is a mattei of congratulation 
so far that England, awakened to her new enviionments, 
owing to trade rivalries, has now become keenly alive to 
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this question of the study of navy Boonomios And it is 
also a matter of gratifioation that the future members of 
the Indian Civil Set vice of India will come better and 
more adequately equipped with new aeonomio studies. 
Stiill Piofassor Ashley is aoiiy to obaeiva that theie 
should exist a certain tendanoy, an unfortunate one, to- 
waids sharp division for aoademio purposes between 
eoonomio theory and eoonomio history 

EOONOMIG BCIBNCE 13 BUT THE WORKING OF 

common sense ” 

In this ooDUexiou Professor Maishall has correctly 
observed that though the economist is greedy of facts, 
facts by themselves teach nothing Says he ; ” Histoiy 
tells of sequences and ooinoidenoes , to interpret these 
and diaw lessons fiom them lequires the aid of reason. 
The wotk to be done is so various that much of it must 
be left bo be dealt with by trained common sense, which 
IS the ultimate arbitei in even piaotioal problem 
Eoonomio science is but the working of common sense, 
organised and equipped with a machinery of general 
analyses and reasoning adapted fot oolleoting, airang- 
iiig and drawing inferences from some particular class 
of facts The study of theoiy must go hand in 

hand with facts , and for dealing with most modem pro- 
blems tt IS modern facts that aie of the greatest use " It 
IS just here that for purposes of imparting a sound and 
coneot knowledge of theoretical and practical economics 
of the dai, the old orthodox authorities must to a large 
extent be discarded Aye, even some of the general 
axioms laid down a century ago, or half a century ago, 
4nu8t be considerably modified International trade itself 
lias bean the growth of the last fifty yeais, thanks, fiist 
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to British Bree Trade, still robust enough though vigo- 
rously assailed in the country of its britb, and, secondly, 
to the unlimited facilities of navigation alfoidad by 
steam vessels, themselves the pioduots of physical 
science applied to the shipbuilding industry The Suez 
Oanal, a monumental piece of the highest enginaeiing, 
vrhich the oivilised world owes to the genius of Lesaeps, 
has, in this lespaot, wholly revolutionised the entiie 
trade of the world It was the greatest stimulating ele- 
ment m modem navigation, unique aud uupaiallelad, 
The colossal tonnage which is earned to and fro, fiom 
West to East aud Bast to West, bears unimpeachable 
testimony to this fact. A comparison of the statistics of 
that tonnage, and the trade lepiesented by it, during 
the fiist decade of the histoiy of the Canal with those 
ending with 19C7, nob only astonishes us but takes away 
OUL bi»ath Such have been the actual potentialities of 
the great international trade built up by the Canal. 
That such a gigantic trade should bring in its tram 
a vast numbei of complicated inteinacional tiade pro- 
blems IS, of course, easily intelligible. Their solution 
has taxed the most eminent juiists, millionaite oapita- 
liats and princely meichanbs. Oibhodox eoouomiata had 
not the faintest oonoeption of this trade So that it will 
be leadily admitted that if the economists of the day are 
to teach the modem Soienoe of Commeioe they must 
embiaoe in their tieatise the gigantic influence exeited 
by the Canal itself, apart from a bundled other factors 
Hence every impartial student of aconomio history must 
agree with the gieat Cambudge Professor in hia further 
obseivation, that "the records of the distant past aie 
slight and untiustworbhy, and the economic conditions 
of eaily times are wholly unlike those of the modern age 
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o( fie3 eafiarprise, of edaoation, of true demo- 

ciacy, of sfceacQ, or the cheap PieSB, and the telegiaph." 
To bhi3 must ba added eleobricity ibselt with its in- 
finite pobenbiahtiaa and possibilitiea. What tiemendous 
influenoe even at its present initial stage — for your men 
of Soienoe will bell you that the woild la sbill at the hbies- 
hold of the inbeipretations and uses of this great natural 
agent — it has in connection with the production and 
disbubution of wealth 1 Under the ciroumsbancas, it 
would be fatal to dogmatiea even m raspeob of the new 
Booooraiee and Economic History which is steadily 
supeisading, it ib has nob already superseded, the ortho- 
dox taaohings of the last half of the eighteanbh and the 
first half of the nineteenth century Great caution and 
intellaotual modesty are highly essential when even 
model iiised economists come to consider the presenb 
condition of the piinoipal countries like India, China 
and Japan which were almost wholly without the pur- 
view of the older class of ooouoinio teaoheis Heta the 
exceedingly thoughtful reflections of the late Mr 
Eanade, to be noticed in his intioduotion to Indian 
Economics, come vaiy apposite That learned scholar 
-and piacticalstatssman has warned us against too ready 
an acceptance of the dogmas of western economists of 
the old type Modem economics, even in the sense 
so cleat ly^ undeistood by Piofassor Maiahall himself 
are at piesent in their empiric stage. It is in- 
evitable that they should be so, seeing how daily before 
our eyes fresh modern social and trade problems, un- 
dreamt of before, ate pressing themselves on our atten- 
tion and demanding a scientific solution Indeed the 
more one thinks about these problems the more the 
^jonviotion grows on his mind that the Soienoa of Econo- 
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miua must continue to lemain for all praotioal puipoaea 
more or less m an eoapirio stage like the Science of 
Medicine As new diseases and sanitaiy problems 
demand new treatment, ao new phases of the world’s pro- 
duction and diatiibution of wealth demand fresh treat- 
ment The treatment of yesterday is felt to be inappli- 
cable and obsolete to-day Gieat thinkers are constantly 
at work lefleoting on the new phenomena presented by 
these new elements One set of oommeicial, industi lal and 
ebhei economic problems, the truth of which may be re- 
cognised to-day, are superseded by another the next day, 
So that the generalisations of to-day become almost 
obsolete to-moirow and futile for practical consideia- 
tions No doubt there are a few fundamental foimulas 
on which all are generally agreed But it will be yet 
yeais before economic dootiines generally acceptable to 
modern conditions will be steiaotyped foi purposes of 
every piaotioal teat So that none can dispute the wise 
observation of Professor Marshall that " the Science is 
still in Its infancy ” 

DEPKOTIVB SYSTEM OP IMPARTING ECONOMIC 
KNOWLEDGE 

It would, however, be idle to assart that because the 
Science and History of Economics of the opening 
Twentieth Century are m thair infancy, nothing or next 
to nothing, therefore) should be dona by our Indian TJm- 
veraities I do not believe that there could be any sane 
person who would be so rash as to make such an asser- 
tion If we are than all agreed that this all-absorbing 
study which embraces the entire domain of Humanity m 
Its daily economy should be fostered and stimulated m 
■our colleges and universities, then the next question 
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which suggests itself is how it should be piaotioally and' 
rationally taught ? Mere leotuias of the conventional 
obaraeter will be of little utility It is to be feared the 
general system of teaching m this branch of knowledge 
13 in naany respects defective It is essential in order 
to meet modern leqmrements that, firstly, theie should 
be introduced the latest and most approved model nis- 
ed text books for teaching, and secondly that experts 
not only well giounded in modern Beouomio and Econo- 
mic History bub possessed of large piaotical experience 
of trade and oommeioe in all its multifarious allied bran- 
ches should be engaged Leotuiets of suoh qualifications, 
it IS to be feaied, are a desideiata. But it ism these two 
diieetions that the serious attention of the Goveinmenb 
and the governing aubhouties of our Indian Univeisities 
should be drawn 


SWADESHISM AND MODEKN ECONOMICS 
Thus the institution of a Eaeulty toi Soierioa of 
Economics and Commerce becomes inevitable. Ohairs- 
should be endowed foi the purpose both by the State 
and by munifioenb patioria like those who have endowed 
chans in Manchester, Birmingham, London, Harvaid 
and elsewhere. It is highly essential at this juncture 
to bear in mind the important fact that the study of the 
laws and tendenoias which govein masses of man in the. 
universal struggle for a living is a valuable hrauuug 
Such training has now been lecogmsed all over the 
.^^n^ommeical countries of the West, and it is im- 
tion and da.f ’ unrecognised m 

more one thin®^ nowhere is there so much the pressing 
conviction grows" , “ 'where, it 

ved with profound regret, there prevails 
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almoali Egyptian darkness on the question of Eoonomios, 
Hera is the spirit of Swadeshiam spreading far aod 
wide — I mean that genuine desire for benefioent indus- 
trial revival on a sound and healthy footing, absolutely 
free from the militant cant and mischievous shibboleths- 
now in evidence in some utterly misguided and mis- 
diieoted quarteis — bub where is the study of Business 
Economies To ray mind, as to the mind of the vaslr 
majority of sober thinking Indians, imbued with ster- 
ling patriotism, pure and unselfish, there is not the 
least doubt of this Swadeshi spirit having taken deep 
root in the soil which in the fullness of time will yield 
a uoh haivest It has animated, aod is animating, all 
strata of Indign society The bioad fact has oome to be 
fitmly recognised that no community oi nation, in these 
days of the keenest, I may say fiercest, competition, can 
ever expect to advance its material progress and prosper 
unless and until it strenuously strives, with all the abi- 
lity and the lesouroes at its command in the direction of 
commercial and industrial enteipiise Self-ielianoe, 
thrift, and capital are no doubt the first essentials , bub 
these by themselves are insufficient wtihout the funda- 
mental accompaniment of a bioad hbeifll education, and, 
secondly, a sound tiaimng in the Science of liconomios. 
It should be also lemembered that no State could flourish 
"Without a leasonable levenue And the two most yield- 
ing sources of revenue open to it are those derivable 
from agrioultuie and commerce The soil must pioduoe 
those things which are needed for maintaining life The 
residue of the produce, after home consumption, must 
be exported abroad It is at this stage that the aid ot 
commerce is neoeasary, 
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WIDER INDIAN COMMERCE AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 

Unle^a conntry’a sutplus products, ba they law 
fnateiials or manufactured and partly manufactured 
Articles, aie ezported m order to gat an equivalent by 
way of import in other commodities which cannot be 
produced by itself or which can only ba produced at 
■enormous cost and needless sticiifioe, there can be no 
eomraerea woith speaking of It is the wealth which 
auiphis produots sent abtoad bring to a oountiy which 
euiiohes it Thus, with Swadashism steadily pro- 
gressing ID India, and with Indians growing more keenly 
alive to the impoitanoe of aoquiiing such wealth in a 
larger degiea than at present by means of extended 
international commerce and vaster "home” trade, it is 
■evident that nothing is so fundamentally essential to- 
waida achieving the oVijeot as eoonomio edueabion The 
poverty of India is acknowledged on all hands There 
may be differences of opinion on the point of actual in- 
■ooma pel head of the popuUtiou The pessimistic school 
put it down at Bs 20 psi annum and the optimistic at 
Es 30 Bub whabhei it is the one amount or the other 
matbeia little be no two opioiona on the 

poverty of the country itself Oomparad to the annual 
income per head of even the poorest oomibiy in Europe 
and the United States, Indian income is so miserable 
indeed that unless herculean efforts ate perseveringly 
and earnestlv put forth bo inciease lb, there can ba no 
material regeneration And it requires no words of mine 
to inform you. Gentlemen, that without material and 
well oidered prosperity our moral and intelleotuad- con- 
dition must to a certain extant suffer How to attain 
that object is the question which'the rising gene ration, 
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should put to fcheinselvea Collegaa teach aelf'diseipline, 
-Self-restiamt and feelf-ralianoe These are the rich heri- 
tage o£ every oollege student in every pait of the world. 
But what about thrift ? That oonaes either by heredity 
01 by personal eltorts I ana rejoiced to say that in 
India tbiift is the lule rathei than the exception It is 
a viitue possessed by the Indian, be he iioh or poor It 
is both heieditary and aoquiiad. Theia can be no 
inistake about it. I am one of those who feel that they 
are downright libellers who speak of the masses, specially 
the agiioultural masses, as steeped in habitual improvid- 
ence and extiavaganoe It is pure ofSoial cant like 
many another cant whioh is time out of number dinned 
in our ears But there is impartial offioial testimony 
itself in support of the thrifty chaiaoter of the Indian 
'masses, Not to travel beyond oui Piesidenoy itself, 
there is the repoit of the Daooan Ryots Commission of 
1874 whioh he wno luns may lead Amoog its members 
'was the late Su Auckland Colvin, a most distinguished 
offioial who was never utimuidful of foiraulating generali- 
sations on gteat Indian pioblems without care and 
investigation You will find ungrudging testimony 
borne therein by the Commission to the habit of thrift 
among the Indian peasantiy Othei impaitial officials, 
fiom Miinro and Blphinstona down to Mi A 0 Huma 
and Sir William Weddeiburn have equally testified to 
that virtue Thus thrift every Indian has Capital, too, 
in however limited a degree, he may possess or borrow. 
But self discipline, self-iestraint, self-reliance, tbuft, and 
capital — all will he of paitial avail only unless we ara 
well equipped mentally — I mean well grounded and 
trained in the modem science of Commerce and 
JBconomies, on sound principles, if you are to make India, 
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every way riohei than it is both materially and morally 
You will thus understand why I 'lay so great an- 
emphasis on the value of this study. 

EDHOATED INDIA SHOULD VIGOROUSLY PURSUE 
COMMKROB AMD IMDU&TRY, 

At this point of my address I wish to offer another 
observation which has bean uppermost m my mind these- 
many months past in connaotion with the steady pro- 
glass of Swadeshism It is indeed time, in my opinion^ 
that the ma]oiity of graduates whom our Univeisitias 
now turn out lu their hundreds and thousands year after 
year should seiiously consider the advisability and- 
expediency of following some ait or trade or induatiy 
when they put aside then oollege gown and don the toga 
of the citizen Of what use piolonging the wail, now 
extending ovei thirty years and more, about the poverty 
of India ? It 18 there The official bieiarohy has left no 
stone unturned to disprove it, but has egiegiously failed. 
Even Lord Ourzon failed Tlie public have over and- 
over challenged the buieauoraoy to demonstiate the non- 
existence of poverty But they have studiously avoided 
accepting the ohallenge That very fact is negative 
evidence. I am as staunch a believer in the theory 
of the politioo-eoonomio drain as Mr. Dadabhai Naoio]i. 
But let U 8 look to the praofcioal Of what use furthei 
engaging in this controveisy ? It is well known that 
Mr Dadabhai's school robustly affirms and leaffirma 
the “ political diain ” as the principal cause of the 
present poveity, while the official classes and those 
who glibly and airily echo then opinion with equal per- 
awtenoy deny it. But what is most essential to bear in 
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imind at present is that India has awakened to the im- 
portance of industiial legeneration. And the question 
of questions is how may we diminish Indian poverty and 
induce prospeiity in the land We may tberafoie leave 
time to bring about an end of the politico-eoonomio 
dram ” Sooner or later the better mind and better 
conscience of the British Democracy will be able to re- 
move that gigantic financial injustice which is the pre- 
dominant cause of the diain The bettei this Demo- 
cracy IS educated and the more accurately it is inform- 
ed on this question it is oertam to beoome fully alive to 
the economio evils which the dram has wrought on India 
duiing the last hundred years and more, say since the 
days of the far sighted John Shore who openly warned 
■his masters at home on the subject That psychological 
iho^r will witness the oessaoion of the dram. But so far 
as the poverty, or if you please, comparative poverty, of 
the country arises fjorn the insufficiency of arts, indus- 
■tries, mahufaotuies, and diversity of oooupation, it is 
essentially necessaiy that the present generation of 
educated Indians, and those coming after them, should 
stienuously stiive to pursue oommeioe and industries. 
It IS needless to bung to your mind the instance of 
-Gei man' poverty as it prevailed prior to 1870 Was ncfc 
'Germany, like India, almost wholly an agiioultural 
countiy ? And yet survey its position to-day What 
■has wiought such prosperity there at piasent. And why 
18 it that lb 13 piosperous ? Trie answer has been given 
a4 nauseimi by Btitish merobants themselves. U is 
Qei man commerce based on scientific education Applied 
sciences, chemistry particularly, and the cultivation of 
Jjjconomios, theoietioal and praotioal, m the sense con- 
•oeived by Professor Marshall, have brought about the 
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wonderful fcransfoi mation which lejoiees eveiv tiue sot> 
of the Fatheiland , and I wish the sons of the Mothei- 
land of India will stiive to follow the magnifioant 
example of Germany as wall as of the United States 
Eemambei that the libeial professions, followed by so 
many of the educated, aie now oveiciowdad and these 
threaten m the future to be still more oveio-owded„ 
Situated as we are politically we ate denied the piivilege 
of aeiving in the army Theie aie, besides those of law, 
medicine and engineering no othei professions to speak 
of The avenues of oareei which bungs wealth aie so 
limited Is it nob plain that the puisuib of eommeioe 
and industry is the best as it will prove the most luoia- 
tive Let me be tiank Even when Indians hold eveiy 
State appointment now held by the membeis of the 
foieign bureaueiacy, it will not be possible for the ovei- 
whelming majouty of the educated to find government 
employment Is it nob obvious that educated Indians 
undei the ciioumstanoe would do well to betake them- 
selves laigely bo commeicial and industi lal puisuits 
Enlightened self luteiast as much as genuine patiiotiam 
should piompb them to follow those puisuibs It is the 
only royal road to diminish, if nob enbuely remove, the 
existing povaity of the land It is the only road which 
shall lead to comparative piosperity — moial and mate- 
rial 

INDIAN COMMBBCB AND THE ANCIENTS 
It may also be instructive to leoall the fact that- 
India traded with the nations of the West fiom times 
the most ancient It is also on reeoid that it had trad& 
communications with the Ear Bast, The rich spioea oL 
India, its calicoes, its piecious atones and pearls weia- 
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gieatly prized The tiada m these and other commodi- 
ties faiily enriched the oountiy. Thera are books extant 
in whicii you can read all legatdmg anoiant Indian eom- 
meioe. Your orthodox economics would teach you that 
it was only since the Middle Ages that the gieat Btatas^ 
of the woild have come to realise the enrichment of a 
country hy trade But this in incoiiect We miu a'^k 
these what about the oommeice of ancient Babylon three 
thousand yeais ago and upwaids ? What about the 
trade of Egypt? Of Peisia’ Ot India and far distant 
China? Thanks to the atobseological discoveiies of the 
last quarter of a century historians and philologists have 
been immensely enriched by the glorious finds which 
the excavations of those gieat ancient oounbiies have 
brought to the suifaoe, and been able to revise the ver- 
dict most mateiially of the old type of their class who 
preceded them These finds tell their unerring tale 
about ancient oommeice and belie the dogmatic asser- 
tions of the antiquated school of economists, Of course, 
lb may be at once admitted that the oommeioe of the 
ancients never entered into the busy domestic life of the 
mass ot the people as modem commeioe does. The ait- 
of uavigabion alone fiom the days ot Columbus has en- 
larged the visions of States about foieign commerce^ 
But in times ancient the sea was a gieat hindrance in- 
stead of help, albeit that we know how the enterpiising 
PLcenicians scouted the Moditeiianean and sailed as far 
as the Cassibendes (Ooinwall ) Aye even before their 
time, acooiding to the most lecent testimony of a distin- 
guished arcbiBologist, one of the Pharoahs had caused a 
doubling of Africa from the Nile by way ot the Medi- 
terranean and 'the Cape to the Bed Sea, back to Thebes. 
Then we have the Caithagenians and the Eomans Bub 
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•these two were gieafc sea powers from the point of view 
of political rathei than oononaeroial supremacy. And aa 
to India there are the ancient geographers and tiavellera 
who have recorded their own experienoe to whioh it is 
supeifluous to lefer in this papei But it may be gener- 
ally said that the Egyptians, Babylonians, Phoenioians, 
OoiiDthians, the Gieeks, the Oarthagenians^ — all these 
weia nations who had limited oommeioial enterprise in 
them Thera were again such towns as Bidon, Tyre, 
Antioch, Memphis, Alexandria, Cadiz, Masillia, and 
Byiacuse, and Ooloniaa like those of Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Miletus, Oo,icyia and others And who in India, it may 
be asked, is unacquainted with Baragyza and Taprobane, 
-the modern Broach and Oejlon which earned two 
thousand five hundred yeais ago and upward a lucrative 
tiade in precious stones, pearls, gpioes and other Indian 
commodities 

THE CRU.SADES AND THE DAWN OP WICSTlCEN TRADE. 

Of course, the epoch of the Crusades marks the 
dawn of westein trade Those semi religious campaigns 
ibrought once moie the West into oontaot with the 
East and opened the vista of piofitable trade The 
Venetians and the Eloientines followed Then oame the 
Spanish and the Portuguese, with Pizzaro, Vascoda 
Gama and Columbus Then finally look at the Dutch 
OoloDies in the Eahteiii Archipelago and the Bast India 
Company which rose fiom a body of pure traders to be 
terntoiial magnates and rulers You may lead a most 
oorapiebensivo aocounl of the trade of India in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries m the two bulky 
volumes by Mr Milbuin. 
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SCIENCE OP OOMMBBCB 

Coming to oommerce ibself, let mo detain you for a 
’few minutes more lu order to impress upon you what 
may be piaotically oalled the ticienae of Uommeioe 
_A,otive commerce leads to theoretic forfhulas about mar- 
kets, the laws of supply and demand and so forth, Supply 
means pioducbion, and pioduotion ultimately resolves 
'itself into agiicultuie and manufacture. Manufactures 
suggest inventions Inventions bung us to scientific 
leseaich And thus inventions become themselves a 
somce of wealth. Demand brings us to distribution 
which necessarily leads So the problems of transporta- 
tion by land and sea, ships, steam-boats, laiiways and, 
.possibly, the aeroplanes. They in themselves ate divers 
sources of wealth Then wealth bungs us back to the 
old eoonomio pioblems about capital, labour aud piofits 
'These in their turn suggest pioblems of intsr-provincial 
and inteinational trade, international tariffs and interna- 
tional tieaties, inteinational ethios and theories of 
-foreign and inland exchanges besides banking, insuranoe, 
trust and so forth Again the protection of meiohandise 
by sea brings us to the consideration of problems of 
meroancile cruisers, navy, contraband and maiitimo 
laws, including those of maiine, insuranoe Thus higher 
oommeioial education has come to signify a system 
whiob, as Ml T A. Stephens says, “ stands in the same 
relation to life and calling of the manufacturer, the 
'merchant and other men of business, as the medical 
schools of the Universities to that of the dootor — a 
system that is, which provides a scientific training m 
the structure and organisation of modern industiy and 
oommeroe, and the general oauses and criteria of pros- 
perity. It will bo noticed from the mere enumeratiou 
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of the pioblems juat mentioned and speaks of otheis- 
bow 00 m prehen SIV0 and exhaustive is the subject of 
the Scienoe of Oommeioe But so fai I have coiken in 
genaial teims of supply and distiibution Education is 
the thud and most vital Says Mi Gastiell m his 
book on the T')ade of the Woild “ Education oompiises 
the whole system of instiuotion, not only that part 
which foiins the oidinary ouriiculum (elementary and 
secondary teaching) of eveiy one bafoia entering into 
profession or trade, but also the piaotical, technical and 
scientific education or facilities given to a man, after 
passing this stage when be joins the sacied rank of 
producers and distiibutors of a nation’s wealth, ” 
GEBMANT, THE PIONEER OP SCIENTIPIO 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, 

Where then, it may be inquned, did the Science of 
Commerce, or as Piofessoi Ashley would put it " Busi- 
ness Economics," first take root and flouiish with sub- 
stantial classes, numeious teachers specialised, as well 
as general? Of oouiee in Germany wheie, as that 
economist observes, “ political economy was represented 
in a sooie of universities by a depaitmenb in active, 
thriving operation, at a time when no stmilai depciitment 
conld have leen found anywheie in England ’’ But 
even more than Geimany it is the United States wheie 
Commercial Soienoe on the most approved and modal n 
principles IB taught. It is much to be wished you 
and others would read, maik and inwardly digest 
the Eeport of the Mosley Commission to which 
I have ah eady referred Commercial Science is taught 
in America because eveiy American, as soon as be 
is out of his college, thinks, m nine oases out of ten. 
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to betake himself to commercial puisuite Says Pio- 
fessor Ashley, after hia expetienoe at Haivard, that " the- 
most poweiful motive which led students to enter 
economio couises was a widespiead belief that such 
couises would be practical benefits in their subsequent 
caieeis,” Many a man said to him “ You see, I am 
{^oing into business, and I think It will be a good thing, 
to heal something about trade and industiy and so on 
That 18 the right intelleetual attitude which I should 
very much like to see among all oui Indian graduates 
I repeat that the time is ripe for such a study when all 
throughout the country the spirit of Swadeshism is 
keenly av^akened and when everybody at heart yearns 
to see the economio conditions of India vastly araelio- 
rated 

"business economics” 

Says Professor Ashley — “ The main obance for our 
study ]U 8 t now lies in the new disposition of the public to 
believe that students can be given in out Uuivaisities a 
tiaming definitely adopted to prepare them for a busi- 
ness life — a tiaining in which economics in some form 
and to some extent must, it is generally allowed, foim a 
pait” "But for such a purpose,” continues the Pro- 
fessor, " 18 lequiied a much moie objective suivey of the 
actual facts of commeioial and industrial activity , and 
by the side of this widened political economy — a soienoe 
which looks at the interest of the whole society as 
organised m the State — there must be created something 
that I may provisionally call Jiiisincss Economics which 
frankly takes for its point of view the interest of the in- 
dividual business man or business ooncern '' And it is 
this very point of view which I would impress on the. 
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governing aufchoiities of our Indian Universities as 
greatly calonlated to stimulate and support the spirit of 
induatitahsm which is now so much abroad. I ana 
entiiely m accord with the learned economist when he 
observes that what has to be inoieasingly borne in mind 
in connection with the Faculties of Oommeiee, establish- 
ed in some of the English Universities, is this That if 
we are to give fntuie business men a suitable training in 
our Universities there should be ' a sustained and 
systematic treatment of ^onomio questions as they 
piesent themselves to men engaged in business — a treat- 
ment which will frankly take business suceess as the 
immediate criterion tor the mattei m hand , though it 
will take caie to explain again and again that considera- 
tions of business expediency no moie deteimines the 
nature of the effect of certain actions on society at latqe 
than the lules of the art of strategy determine the benefit 
of military operations ” 

VIEWS OP PROFESSORS CHAPMAN AND ASniiBY, 
But, gentlemen, the subject is so comprehensive and 
at the same time of so vast importance to the future 
material welfare of the country at large that it requires 
quite a volume to dilate at length on it m all its rich 
details. What I have in the brief compass of this paper 
endeavoured to do is, firstly, to awaken the inteiest of our 
countrymen in the study of practical economics and 
economic history as understood by the most soiantifio 
and distinguished economists of the West, specially of 
Germany and the United States, where the study is far 
in advance of what it is to England , and, secondly, to 
-enlist the sympathy of the governing bodies of our Uni- 
versities, to widen, in another most important and 
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profitable direction, the scope of their teaching which, in- 
times to come, is eartam to revolutionise the eooiiomio- 
Bondition of India in harmony with the new spirit which 
is so actively rite in the country and which is taking 
such satisfactory strides foiward The Goveinment' 
itself has more than once declared of late that it is most 
anxious to see educated India direct its attention to 
ihannels which shall be productive of the gieatest good 
!0 themselves individually and oolleotivaly, and to the 
lountry It has already established a new department 
3 f the State which exclusively deals with almost every- 
ihing appertaining to the oommeroe, arts and industries 
3 f India — a department which, it is to be hoped, will 
ealise the sanguine expectations formed of it as it grows 
ilder ill years and acquires that accurate knowledge and 
ixperienoe which aie essential for its success Apart 
rora the institution of this Department, at the head of 
vhioh we have now a most capable and open-minded 
klinister in the peison of the Hon’ble Mi. W L. 
Saivey, the Government oould not do batter than taka 
motbei step forward in the same useful direction by 
mdowing chairs of the Science of Oommeroe in our Uni- 
rersicies and urging those seats of Highei Learning to 
nstituta Uaculties of Oommeioe We have now Faculties 
>f Soianoa and Faculties of Agriculture la it nob time 
hat Faculties of Oommeice should ha established — 
raoulties which aie already instituted m all the great- 
Jniversities founded by laige oommereial and maiiu- 
aoburing towns like Manchester, Livaipool, Leeds, 
Sheffield and Birmingham, Speaking at the Manchester 
Jniversity in Novembei, 1906, Protessoi Chapman, 
vho 18 the Dean of the Faculty of Oommeroe tbeie, re- 
Yiarked that ten vaars aen thnrn 'wara no FacnltiaB 
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of Oornmeroe in Great Bntain, although suoh institutions 
under another nanae existed abroad. Of oouiae, to-day 
there aie many snob, not mere experiments, but schools 
doing the utmost good to the country " There was no 
more mistaken notion than to suppose that to broaden 
the oonoeption of tine education involved the weakening 
of the old fashioned literary and classical studies All 
experience and all logic pointed the other way The 
•more modern education was widened, the more extensive 
became the study of the classics The ideal of the new 
Taculty of Commerce as of all the other sides of the 
‘University was to encourage genuine thought about 
/matters of public interest Theia was no end to the pos- 
sibility of extending University teaching — everything 
which created inteiest eould be brought within the field 
of study ” I have purposely quoted Professor Chapman 
in Older to convince the orthodox section of the govern- 
ing bodies of our Indian Universities, men who aie still 
old fashioned and seem to think that University educa- 
tion IS complete when the student has passed his final 
examination in what is called “ Humanities ” It can- 
not be that while the world of thought and science, as 
much of commerce and industry, is progressing that 
these seats of learning should stand fast by their old 
•ideals and refuse to accept side by aide newer ones which 
have revolutionised, and aie still revolutionising the 
world So to stand still is to confess then own inability 
to march with the march of times Indeed that Univei- 
sity IS not worth its name which will stand fast by 
where it was a hundred or fifty years ago, while the 
world 18 ptogresBing in all branches of human know- 
ledge with the speed of tne lailway if not electricity 
Wall also has Professor Ashley said in his recent paper. 
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-that “ business man oomplain that it is difficult to get 
■man who can taka responsibility or who can show 
oiiginality, without stopping to refiaot that, as things 
are, the expeuanoa thiough which a young man com- 
monly has to pass for years after ha enters a business is 
such as to deaden any originality he may possess. Tt is 
the part of Eacultias of Oomtneree to contract the ten- 
dency by the vigour and suggestivanesa of their in- 
tellectual discipline I am becoming more and mote 
convinced that a capital defect of our general economic 
liteiature is that we have not yet taken the trouble, 
paradoxical, as it may seem to say so, to entei into the 
business man’s point of view. We content ouiselves 
with a vague laeognition of self-interest and competition 
and yet, with quite uuneoessaiy shame faoedness, we 
will not look long enough and steadily enough at wbab 
these words mean in actual afiaiis The oonseguenca 
13 that we have most elaborate treatises on the life and 
labour of a people which, with all their interest, often 
seem like clouds floating in mid aii because the pheno- 
mena they dasciiba ate divorced from that which 
so largely oieatas and governs them — the policy of the 
entiopeneui A soientiflo Business Economios will 
oeitainly be of utmost service in social legislation 
and private philanthropy ” It is impossible to deny 
the value of these highly thoughtful and weightly 
obseivations, 

GOVERNMENT AND ENLIGHTENED PRIVATE 
MUNIFICENCE 

Gentleman , I hope I have made it quite plain to you 
from the foregoing rpmaiks that this subject of tho 
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study of bhs Science of Gommeroe and Business Boono- 
mios can no longer be excluded from our Universities. 
I have quoted the opinion of more than one eminent 
authority, greatly interested in and actually engaged in 
teaohing the subject, to prove conclusively how impoit-^ 
ant lb 13 for the amelioration of the economic condition 
of the oouutiy, that the State should become fully alive to 
its responsibility in this matter, and that our Umver- 
aibiea should bestir themselves to establish the neededi 
Baoulty of Oommeice I cannot say that I have treated 
the subject exhaustively Indeed that is not possible m 
the oompaas of a single paper. I have only cursorily 
endeavoured to present the briefest of brief outline 
of the subject with the object of stimulating discussion 
thereon, fully convinced that sooner or later the 
subjects must engage the attention of the University 
authorities. The time is ripe and the institution of the 
BiiouUy of Gommeroe in our different Universities oan 
no longer bo indefinitely delayed. I have advisedly re- 
frained from entering into the practical details of or- 
ganisation of the Baoulty Those could be foimulated, 
in due course when the Univeiisties have taken the first 
bioad step of recognising such a Baoulty Of course 
situated as the Government of India is, financially it 
18 not possible to except it to do much beyond estab- 
lishing Professorsbips on a liberal scale in its various 
oollcges In this matter pilvale philanthropy should 
substantially come to the aid of our Universities and' 
that in a spirit of enlightened munifioenoe, for it need' 
hardly be said that many lakhs will be necessary in 
order to place these several ohairs in a state of the 
highest Boientifio efficiency. It has now been univer- 
sally reoognised that Higher Learning with all its. 
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branches is best promoted by private enterprise of a most 
generous oharaoter If each Indian University could find 
Its own Owen, Eylands. Samson oi Carnegie, there could 
be no two opinions on the beneficient effects whioh such 
munificent benefactions may pioduce all over the country 
Meanwhile it is a mattei of some satisfaction to notice the 
fiist elementary or tentative step which oui Governor, Sir 
George Sydenham Glaike, has taken to institute a sohooli, 
of commerce wheie lectures of a aeiantifio character on 
the subject might be delivered It is a statesmanlike 
measure which our men of commerce and industry in the 
Presidenoy should bail with feelings of gratitude, It is a 
happy augury of what gieat good may be expected from 
one whose gieat mental grasp, administrative ability and 
deep sympathy with all that appertains to the better 
welfare of - the people of this Piesidenoy have been 
generally recognised 

CONCLUSION 

Gentleman of the Graduates’ Association, I have now 
come to the end of my parable I began with the obser- 
vation that I shall consider myself amply rewaided if 
this paper leads to fruitful discussion and eventually to 
the lealisatiou of the proposal advocated therein, name- 
ly, the institution of a Paoulty of the Science of Gom- 
maica by our University. But whether such a Faculty 
IS or IS not established, though I have a kind of present- 
ment that it will be established — it is to be devoutly 
hoped that Indians will stuve to study and fiimly giasp 
the fiist pimoiples of the History of Economies and 
Boonomio Science as now undeistood and taught by the 
gieat Univeisities of Europe and the United States 
I am suie that such a study will not go in vain Indeed, 
11 
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in whatevei aphaia it may be their lot to woik, when 
launched on the world of busy life, they will find it of the 
utmost practical value In their daily life they will 
meet at eveiy turn with questions which will become 
more or leas intelligible to them in the degree that they 
have maataied this all embracing subject Its utility 
will appeal to then mind mote and more as they glow 
oldei in expeiienoe and wisdom and become bettei alive 
to then duties and lesponsibilities as citizens of this 
great country Tiuly did the late Monsieur Laveley, 
the distinguished Ilelgian economist, observe that no 
advantage can be gamed from the lessons which Geo- 
giaphy and History offer without the aid of economio 
science “ At the piesant day it is allowed that the 
most impoitant pait of Histoiy is that which tiaces the 
piogiess of humanity in comfort and libaity. To 
understand this advance from piahisooiio barbausm to 
the prodigious developments of wealth which makes our 
own epoch, a knowledge of economy is indispensable. 

Need more be urged to prove the necessity 
of spieading economio knowledge’ The greater part of 
the evils from which societies suffer spring from their 
ignoiauoe of the subject National rivalries, restuotions 
on trade, wars of tariffs, improvidence of the labouring 
classes, antagonism between workman and employers, 
over speculation, ill-diiaoted chanty, excessive and 
ill-assessed taxes, unproductive expenditure on the part 
of nations or towns are all so many causes of misery 
spunging from economic errors " The value of these 
sage and practical observations it is to be earnestly hoped 
our countrymen will firmly bear m mind 

India has now awakened and become fully alive to 
her own higher destiny from all points of view, moral and 
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raaterial. Already important and useful organisations, 
which assemble during a year in every part of the 
■country for the discussion, in a constitutional manner, of 
a variety of problems affecting the oountiy’s welfare, are 
moieasing in number and toioe Such orderly and well 
conducted oiganisations aie m thomselves unerring 
signs and happy augury of that awakening Much, of 
couise, will depend on the efforts of these organisations, 
largely consisting of man of enlightenment and cultuie, 
to realise then lespeotive aspirations Patience, perse- 
verance, earnestness and enthusiasm, coupled with 
■sobriety of thought and piaotioal wisdom are essential. 
But Education IS the great fulcrum on which they must 
all rest in the first instauoe As far as commeroa and 
industry are oonoeined what is at piesent imperatively 
demanded is that students at our colleges should ba 
thoroughly well grounded mthat higher scientific educa- 
tion which IS now so well recognised in the modern 
universities of the West Theio is nothing to deter Indian 
Universities from following in their wake It was Mr. 
Gladstone who observed that " the work of the Univai* 
sity as such cove) the whole field of hnowledge, himan 
and divine, it must stoic up in its own tieasuie house the 
spoils of cveiy new ventiue in the domain of mental 
elite) pi ise. It has to methodise, peipetiiate and apply 
all eiisting knoiuledgc to adopt and tale up into itself 
eveiy new blanch" Bsmambaimg this porfecbly saga 
observation as to what a University should ba rcmam- 
bating that India at this juncture rs on the threshold 
■of her new industrial evolution, and remembering also 
that her future greatness and prosperity will laigely 
depend on the succassfal progiess of this new develop- 
ment, may wa not appsal to our distinguished Vice- 
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Ohanoallot, befoia he lays down hia higb and honourable* 
o&ca, to make tba annala of our Univarsity mamorabTa 
for many a ganeiation to ooma by opening its portals- 
wider and instituting such a Saoulty as has baett 
suggested to-day whioh in oouraa of time shall anhiave- 
those beneficent results which have already so happiljr 
attended the great Univaisitias of the West. 



STRAY THOUGHTS 

ON THE 

STUDY OF ECONOMICS. 


XThe follotomg w the full text of a Lectme delivered by 
Ml D. E. Wacha at Fergusson College, March 31, 1906 ] 

INTRODUCTION. 

Standing bafora you to-day I cannot help lecalling 
to my mind that happy time when like you I was a 
-atudenb at Oollege and equipping myself for the duties 
and responsibilities awaiting that active life which 
■springs at the heel of the academic It also reminds me 
of the debt "of life-long gratitude which Iowa to my 
professors for the training I leceived at their hands and 
tor the bant they gave to my youthful mind. It is 
superfluous to state that that training has had its most 
<b6aefaoent influence on me through all these years of my 
busy life If I momentarily refer to it in this place it is 
not without reason. It is the fashion of the day to 
denounce the teaching at our Indian Oollagos as being 
unpraotioal and nob qualifying those attending them for 
the daily business of life But experience tails me that 
each a denunciation is almost wholly unfounded I am of 
opinion that the bioad and solid foundation which is laid 
foi the student by all the gieat seats of Higher Learning, 
imediipval or modem, be they in Europe or India, in the 
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So called unchanging East oi the evar-whiiling West, is- 
of the highest piaotioal value in his daily life It enables 
him to analyse the complex phanomana which ha wit- 
nesses all aiound him — politioal and social, intellectual 
and moial, commeioial and industnal, — bettai aveiy way 
than ha who has had not the benefit of Univoisity 
education It enables him to leduca to fiist punciples 
those phenomena, and thoroughly oompiehend then true 
signifieanoa It may be that all have not equal opportu- 
nities in life But, given those oppoitunities, it would- 
be lash to deny that youi practical man with his 
oollegiato culture is every way better qualified to judge 
of the phenomena lefened to than the one who unfoitu- 
nately has not Of couise, as in every other human 
action so in this, theie aie exceptions to this general 
rule 

BACKWABDNESS OP INDIAN UNIVEKSITIES IN 
ECONOMICS 

Taking, howevei, the phenomena as they piesent- 
themselves to om view, it will be laadily perceived that- 
undeilying them all is economics in the largei and 
bioadei sense of the taim The study of economics^ 
thaiefore, is of paiamount importance. It is, howeveu 
a mattei of legiet that Indian Universities and Colleges 
are exbiemely backward in the teaching of this gieat 
subject which dominates, if closely seaiohed, all human- 
action and pervades the whole domain of human ethics. 
Indeed economics and ethics go 'side by side They 
aie inseparable. As Monsieui Lavelye has pioparly 
observed the good, the end of ethics, and the useful, the 
end of political economy’, without being oonfounded,. 
are inaepaiable, foi the puiauit of the good is always 
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favourable to the pioduction of tlie useful ” But tbe 
object of this paper is not to inflict on you any abstract 
essay on political economy and ethics On the oon- 
tiary, my purpose is puiely 'piactioal So that without 
pretending to lay claim as a tiainad or scientific econo- 
mist, I wish to draw your particular attention to the 
study of economic questions whether they be on agiicul- 
tuie and laboui, on the distribution of products on their 
market prices and the use and fall in them, on exchange 
of commodities which go by the familiar teims of im- 
ports and exports, on ouriency, its appreciation and. 
depreciation, on banking, insuianoe in all its branches, 
on freight, communication and navigation, and many 
other topics which entei into the daily life of a com- 
mercial, industrial or agugultuial people On all these 
and cognate questions, Indians aie far behind. Though 
thousands follow industiial and commeroial puisuits, 
those who could oompiehend then respective mechanism, 
analyse the component elements and resolve them into 
then fundamental parts, are few and tar between. It is 
heie that the greatest deficienoy is to be noticed. 
UCrpiCIENCY OP ECONOMICS AMONG INDIAN PUBLICISTS 
Take up any leading magazine or newspaper edited 
by an Indian How raiely you will see treated there 
the several economic questions which have been just 
referred to. From time to time public organisations, 
like the European Chambers of Oomraeice, or the Im- 
perial Goveinment issue papers treating on these sub- 
jects But how many are there among oar publicists 
who are trained in eoonomios and, therefore, able to 
follow the facts or the reasoning or both which may be 
embodied therein and oflar well-informed and intelligent 
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onticism fcheiaon ? Indeed jaafc now there is the 
Impeual Budget foi the ouriant offijial 'yaar The 
intioducbion by the Finance Minisfier is as usual replete 
with interesting lafoimation about a dozen and moia 
eeoDomio pioblenas with which that ofSoial has to 
giappte But the neonographs ofbanar than not abound 
in economic fallacies also How many of oui Indian 
publicists mtelligantly follow the annual budget and 
endeavoui to offer enlightened cutioism thaieon, and 
expose the fallacies undatlying the Ministerial state- 
ments or his figuies ? 

SOME STRIKING INSTANCES OP ABSENCE OP 
ECONOMIC CRITICISM. 

Twelve yaais ago the Govaiamant closed the mints 
against the coinage of private silvei, and, latei on, 
decreed that the Rupee shall be divoioed fiom its bullion 
value, thereby depreciating it at a stroke, and inflicting 
the gieatest injuiy on the possessors of silver, the 
producais and the manufacturais But how many 
weie the Indians, who, in the fitst plaoe, clearly oom- 
piehended the signifioanoa of that ouirenoy revolution, 
and how many, having oompiahandad it, ware able to 
disouss the mattei in a oritioal spiru in the publio prints? 
The misohief was perpetuated , but foi want of the 
necessary giasp of the hist piinciplas of currency, very 
few indeed, a handful alone, were able to eutai an 
emphatio piotest against oi submit memorials on the 
ill-oonoeived and mischievous measure ? Was there 
even a hundredth part of that persistent agitation which 
IS prevailing in Bengal those many months past on the 
partition question ’ No doubt the agitation is perfectly 
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jasfiifiable and there is not a word to be said about it. 
But oontiast the eneigy, the peraiatenoa, and the per- 
seveianee with which it is earned on with the almost 
total want o£ energy, peisistenoe, and perseveianee 
which was displayed on the question of the closure of 
the mints Were the reasons urged by the Government 
of the day for its justifioation critioally examined ? Can 
it be averred even by the moat ardent and patiiotio 
gentlemen of Bengal that the inoalculable injury whioh 
that measure entailed on the whole country is at all oom- 
parable to the hardship entailed by the ill-advisad parti- 
tion ? The partition affeots only 7 out of 23 crores of the 
population of British India , but the closure of the mints 
and the eoonomic revolution which disastrously followed 
in its train affeoted alt the 23 oioies. Now, if, at the 
•time that this revolution took place, had there been 
amongst the Indiana in each province a band of qualified 
persons, well versed in currency, is there the least doubt 
that a strong and most well founded agitation could have 
been legitimately earned on with, perhaps, a change in 
the policy of the Imperial Government? Low exchange 
was the ostensible reason assigned for the foieolosuie . 
and next, the redundancy of rupees But the first reason 
was disproved, when the cotton duties came to be 
imposed in 1894, by only one public organisation in the 
country It was demonstrated to the hilt that it was the 
extravagant military expenditure, and not exchange, 
which had bean the fundamental cause of the financial 
embairassments of the Government It was also proved 
that even with exchange at thirteen pence, oombined 
with the growing military expenditure, the Government 
could have met in rupees its sterling obligations It 
was also proved by statistics that the eiy of the Services 
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foi exobange compensation, on the giound of the costli- 
ness of family lemifctanoaa in ateiling, was hollow ; for 
gold had so far appieciated as to inciease its puiohasing 
powei This ability to buy a laigei numbai of com- 
modities with fawei countais was fully pointed out It 
was demonstiated to oonolusioa how the families of 
Civil Seivants, Military Officers, and others in Govein- 
ment employ, were able to buy in England all articles of 
domestic cor sumption, spaoially wheat, tea, sugar and 
so on, at a oheapei piice which was computed to be 40 
pel cent below that which pievailed befoie It is 
notoiions bow oppiessive at first was this buiden of the 
exchange compensation on the tax-payer of this oountiy 
Though its weight is diminished at piesent by teason 
of the impiovement in the value of silvei, it still entails 
on the Indian finances a needless burden of 50 to 75 lakhs 
pel annum which might be piofitably employed on iin- 
gation and education which are yet miseiably star ved. 
Than, as to the othei plea , namely, the lediuidanoy 
of the Bupea coinage, it had to be acknowledged by Su 
Edwaid Law in his budget statement of 1902 that it was 
unpioven Under the so called pretext of ledundanoy 
no fresh coinage of Bupees to any mateiial extent was 
taken on band by the Indian Goveinment, for seven 
years, say, from 1893 to 1900 bub in the last named 
yeai, 13 27 croie of Bupees weie ooinsd, owing to the 
olamoui, perfectly justifiable, laised by the banking and 
trading communities, Euiopean and Indian alike, against 
the exceedingly aitificial stiingency of the ouirenfc coins 
wiought by the measure of 26th June 1893 Su 
Edward was constiained to acknowledge the hollowness 
of the original plea of redundancy which was uigad 
for the closing of the mints Aud now in the budget 
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for 1906 07, published last week, the ITinaiioe Minister 
frankly infoims the pubho that 50 98 cioie of Bupees 
have been ooined sinoa 1900 01 Not only the fact 
disproves the theory of ledundaney but tells us that for 
the growing wants of the population and the expanding 
oommeioe and industiies of the oountry it is necessary 
to com 7 to 8 oiore of Rupees per annum But, it may 
be observed in passing, that it is not only the Indian 
Government which tardily found its at rot in refraining 
from the coinage of Rupees in otdei to give greater 
effect, as it fondly imagined, to the ciieulation of gold 
in the oountry The Government of Geimany was 
similarly compelled to submit to the economic neoessity, 
persistently ignored by it smoe 1873, when it demone- 
tised silver, of coming millions of thalers in 1899, and 
oontinumg to do so fiom year to year to meet the laiger 
wants of the country 

These two striking illustiations ought to suflioa to 
demonstrate my point, namely, how grievously the 
Indian Goveinmant had eried m closing the mints 
against the piivate coinage of silver and how disastrous 
its effects had been on the producers and manufaotnrais 
And though the greater appieciation of silver has consi- 
derably diminished the misohief, it would be inaccuiate 
to say that it has completely disappeared But not- 
withstanding the fact that the country has been slowly 
recovering from those effects, it cannot be denied that 
during the process of adjustment which necessarily 
followed the currency revolution, heavy losses had been 
suffered by thousands of private individuals. To my 
mind it 18 clear that had there been at the time in the 
Indian organs of public opinion a volume of well-in- 
formad and well-reasoned crifcioism on the fatal currency 
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policy of the Indian Govainment, tha mischief might 
have been gieatly aveited The people snlferad beoausa 
of tha want of that neoessary knowledge which was 
lequiied to bring aullicient influence on the deliberations 
of Government to abandon or modify its ouirency 
policy. 


SUGAR LEGISLATION. 

Aftai tha two illuatiations just given it might be 
considered aupeifluous to place before you any more, 
hut the leoent Budget gives a fresh mstanoe wbiob 
irresistibly impels me that I should animadveit on it 
Tha Finance Minister has discoursed on the extremely 
disappointing results of the legislation on the sugar 
dutals Those duties, as some of you may be aware, 
weie in their natuie “ countervailing, " that is to say, 
they ware imposed in order to counteiaot the supposed 
adveise influence of cheaper foreign sugar on prices of 
bome-mada gugai Seven yeais' opeiation of those 
duties has now convinced tha present Finance Minister 
that “ the practical results have been of the most slender 
description ” This is vutually an acknowledgment of 
the dismal failuie of the sugar legislation originated 
by Loid OuizoD On this piece of legislation, too, I 
cannot help lemarking theia was to be noticed a sad 
wapt of acourata giaspof the economics of the sugar 
tiade and of the knowledge of the condition of tha 
indigenous industry It was not surpusmg if it em- 
boldened the Goveiament of India to rush tha Bill 
through the Vioeiegal Legislative Oounoil, and at the 
same time make a brave show before tha public that it 
was going to help tha lavival of a great native ludustiy 
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wbloh was dying or decaying. Ooly one far-sighted non- 
official Indian member in that Council laised his 
strident voice against the plea urged fot the imposition 
of the duties, but of course, it was a voice m the wilder- 
ness The voice was no other than that of the versatile 
Sir P. M. Mehta. But outside the Council Hall, so far 
as my knowledge extends, the Indians of light and 
leading who were able to expose thoroughly the hollow- 
ness of the pleas urged by Government, and the uttei 
futility of the revivq,! of the countiy industry or of the 
worthlessness of the protective legislation, could be 
counted on one’s fingeis Worse still was that lament- 
able apeotaola of gross ignoiance of the aab]eot display- 
ed by almost all the leading organs of Indian public 
opinion "Wholly unaware of the facts m connection 
with the steady decline of the country sugar industiy 
and the trend of the Mauritius trade, which for years 
together was principally instrumental in killing it inch 
by inch during half a century, there was an exultation 
that an economic saviour had come in the person of 
Lord OurKon to revive the industries of the land ! So 
in their blind ignorance they shouted applause and fully 
supported the legislation, utterly unconscious that in so 
doing they were in no way helping the home industry 
but actually assisting the powerful and interested agita- 
tion of a small colony of Mauritius sugar monopolists, 
backed up by the might of the Colonial Minister, no 
other than Mi Joseph Chamberlain It was the 
Mauritius sugar planters who had been greatly alarmed 
at the giant strides made in the exports to India of beet 
Sugar by Austria and Germany These saw m that 
economic phenomenon the iniuiy to then own trade. 
The Colonial Minister was, therefore, appealed to 
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6 X 01 1 hi8 potential infliienoe on the Saoietary ot State 
■for India m oidei to kill the new competition and 
continue to eecme to them the undivided monopoly ot 
the Indian sugar tiade. The Indian Government was 
then piesided over by Loid Elgin as 'Viceioy and 
Governoi Ganeial A solid Eree-tiader he immediate- 
ly sat about inquiring into the facts and ascaitaining 
how fai the Austiian and German sugar was competing 
with the indigenous product The investigation placed 
lb beyond doubc that there was no competition whatavei 
On the contrary, thaia was a healthy demand for a 
laiger consumption which theie was no need whatever 
to mteifeie with So the Daspatoh went home deolin- 
ing to auest the imports ot the Oonbinental sugai. But 
Lord Elgin was soon succeeded by Lord Ouizon who 
belonged to Mi Chamberlain's party whose policy, of 
late yeais, it is notorious, is to piomota the interests of 
the olassas at the expense of the masses. And lo 1 
the very hist important piece ot fisoal legislation whioh 
was passed withiu four months of Lord Ourzon’s arrival 
in the country was this one on the oountervailing sugar 
duties I Lord Cuizon meekly obeyed the Ohamberlam 
Mandate, and in the bargain threw dust m the public 
eyes by pretending to say ha was supporting the 
indigenous sugar industry against the unhealthy com- 
petition of the Continentals whan ha was really 
■backing up the Mauiitions What his predecessor 
after mature investigation had stoutly resisted to do, 
was, under his own Viceroyalty, an aooomphahad fact. 
But the bitter truth began to dawn on the Indian mind 
some months later when at last the Indian pubhoiats 
saw through the hallowness of the whole affair, notably 
after the publioatron of the Blue Book on the subject. 
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Too late in the day they sat on the stool of repentance 
and covered themselveB with ashes The mischief was 
done 

OPPIClAli ACCUSATION AS TO IGNORANT CRITICISM. 

From the three illuatiations — stiikmg illustrations 
— given above, it will be plain to you all how vastly 
important is it foi the educated classes of India to be 
thoroughly conversant with statistioa and economies 
and to be fully competent to scent from afar the mis- 
chief, sometimes of an uieparable chaiaotei, which 
might flow fiom fiscal legislation of the natuie pointed 
out It IS also important to letute the official accusation 
now laid at the door of the educated classes and then 
trusted organs of opinion that they are incapable of 
offering sound and well informed ciitioism on economio 
Bub]60ts, of vital interests to the country at large It 
is not smpiising that at present this great defioienoy 
among our countrymen is taken advantage of by the 
governing authorities who pose in khe country as so 
many infallible popes on matteis fiscal In no respect 
IS the aimouiy of Indian agitation so feeble as m econo- 
mics The authorities consider Indian opinion thereon 
as negligible, and boldly go forward in placing such 
legislation as they please on the fasoal statute-book It' 
Indians are to be true to themselves, they ought to 
arrest betimes this growing tendency on the part of the 
Government by thoioughly educating themselves on all 
economic topics vitally affecting thair interests and 
offering enlightened and well reasoned oriticiem on fasoal 
matteis whenever brought on the legislative anvil or 
promulgated by executive edicts. There cannot be any 
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doubt that the logic of facts and reasoning muat ulti- 
mately prevail and pievent nnischiavous fiscal legislation- 

OUR PARAMOUNT DUTY 

It will be asked at this stage what may be the 
proper means to bring about bo desirable an ob3ect The 
query is pertinent and bungs me to the naain object of 
the paper After all, you, who are the students of to- 
day, will be the citizens of to monow In your post- 
graduate career each one of you will, of course, betake 
yourself to such pursuit, — professional, industrial, mer- 
cantile, 01 any other— as may beat suit for mental and 
social environments Mora or less most of you, if 
not all, will remain absorbed in the career which you 
may choose for your life, soon after you have graduated 
at the University Bub to whatever line you may be 
taka yourself, you are to remember that you have 
duties and responsibilities to discharge. You doff 
your academic gown in order to don the toga vmlis 
which reminds you that you are a citizen of the State 
first, and everything else afterwards In a country 
situated as India, with an alien Uoyernment, it is your 
paramount duty to assist the administration so as to 
enable it to render greater good to its people. This is 
a duty which you should never forget. It is one which 
you owe to the land of your birth as much as to the 
State. To ignore it is to commit a dereliction of that 
duty, 

NEED OP " INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS ” 

Under the circumstances it should be pait of your 
post-graduate career to gam practical knowledge of the 
afiaiis of State "With the aid of the liberal eduoation 
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received at your Oollege you ought to be able to take 
an “ intellectual interest ” not only m the particular 
avocation you may be engaged but in all acts of the 
State, so fax as possible This interest, however, I am 
sorry to say, is greatly neglected Indifference to ifc 
becomes the parent of evil from which we suffer and 
afteiwarda complain This intellectual interest shouldj 
therefore, be sedulously cultivated One may display 
that inteiest in his own line and another in his But 
each ought to be able to enlist his sympathy in tbs’ 
special subject before him for the time, Unless there 
IS laid that solid foundation at the oollege, for the exer- 
cise of such intellectual interest it may not be practic- 
able to achieve that good in active life to which I have 
just referred 

Univbrsitib,s should stimulate the Study op 
Economics. 

I am, therefore, strongly of conviction that the 
study of economics, which is paiamount all over the 
civilised world, should be better fostered and stimulated 
at vaiious oenties of Higbei Learning in India than has 
been the case hitherto Those responsible for the tram 
mg and culture of the scholars attending the colleges 
ought to deem it their duty to inspire students with 
enthusiasm on this subject and dispel those prejudices 
which still seem to prevail, even in civilised West about 
the " dismal science " Eor such instiuotioD the most 
competent men are needed, men who could expound 
both the theory and practice of eoouomics The pio- 
moters of your self-supporting college, which has pro- 
duced such distinguished men as Messrs Gokhale and 
Paianjpye, besides many others, should aim at the 
12 
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acquisition of such a speeialiat!, I admit: that for the 
fulfilment of the objeob a laiga expendituia is assantial , 
but the Board should strenuously strive to 'attain it if 
the youth of thaDaooan aie to be grounded in economics 
in oidei to be battai abla m the future to entei on the 
gieat industrial stiuggle which alone must prove the 
material salvation of the country 

THR IDEAL TO BE PURSUED 

My own ideal is to secure the services of one who was 
well versed in economics and has Lad soma practical 
experience besides as a marchanb or a banker Ha 
should be qualified enough to expound the meobanism 
of money and exchange, the intricacies of banking and 
ourienoy, the significance of imports and exports and 
of the balance of trade, the true meaning of debtor and 
oraditoc country, the puzzles of fire and manna lusur- 
anoe, the practical working of life insurance and endow- 
ments and old age pensions, of railway and sea freight, 
of canal irrigation and navigation, of trusts and mono- 
polies, of harbouva and docks, of tolls and octroi, of 
municipahsatioD of gas, water-works, tramways, and 
other great civic works, commeroial value of soienoe as 
applied to industries and manufaotmas, of mining, of 
patents and inventtona, m short of all those matters 
which enter into the daily economy of every civilised 
and well organised society. It is, of course, an ideal. 
But It 13 an ideal for which your college should strenu- 
ously strive, so as to be able eventually to secure an 
expert of the qualifications suggested You could at 
least lay the foundation on which m after years might 
be reared the edifice which si all be a permanent 
tnamovial of your practical sagacity. You oould then 
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treally take a deep and abiding interest m the study Oj 
economies than which, m my opinion, theie is not t 
more fascinating and instructive soienoa in the whole 
domain of human knowledge Step by step alone it ii 
needful to attain that end But, I repeat, with all the 
emphasis which my own conviction prompts me, that 
it 18 this ideal which all Indian Colleges should persiS' 
tentjy endeavour to hold before them, For it ii 
through the practice of this ideal alone that we will b« 
able to revolutionise side by side with capital, enter- 
.prise, and high technological instiuotion, the industrial 
and commercial spirit of India on the lines of the stre- 
nuous West and reach the destined goal Capital may 
come, enterprise and public spiiit may be theie, bu( 
unless you have men also who will giasp the hue mean- 
ing of practical economics a gieat deal of energy and 
resources aie ceitain to be wasted To pursue highly 
scientific industries and manufactures you must first 
produce the material But the mateiial of the light 
soit will nevet be foithooming till our Universities and 
Colleges use equal to the occasion and realise the glori- 
ous gains which geneiations yet unborn oi now giowing 
into manhood may gainei We can only sow the seed 
But it was time the seed was sown and allowed to 
germinate as fully and freely as may be compatible with 
oui existing conditions and cuoumstances 

recent national awakening. 

Of late, a gieat deal has been said and written all 
over the Indian continent on the importance of 
promoting Swadesbism We have all awakened our- 
selves to discover that m point of industries and manu- 
factures which are the essentials of the pioaperity of a 
people in any pait of the world, we are a century behind 
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the more persevering, active and utilitarian nations oh 
the West. We have read and noticed how even among, 
the latter there were some who thiity years ago were far 
behind in the industrial race, but who have advanced to- 
day and gone ahead in some reapeots of their neighbours. 
Taka the instance of Germany alone . Consider what 
Its economic situation was in 1870, soon after the data 
of the Franoo-Prnssian war Consider what its 
population then was and what it is to-day. What 
strides, again, have the Geimans made in induatiies, 
aided by science and arts, and how in oeitam trades 
they have left even Great Britain behind. Take the 
industry of coal products alone — those products fiom 
which the practical man of soienoe has been able to 
educe the alizarine and aniline dyes of the world’s oom- 
meice. Ask yourself the reason why Geimany has- 
been able to cripple almost the old Boglish trade in 
those artificial colours which waie before exported to 
the value of over ii millions sterling, Ask why the 
British men of trades and indnstues are sore at German 
competition in India Why is there suoh a piejudioe 
to commodities stamped with the words “ made m 
Germany”? Or go to Belgium and enquire how is it 
that as far as steel is oonceined jb has outstripped 
Great Britain in production and shot ahead of its ex- 
ports of that commodity to India? The answer to alb 
these queries IS plain. Ibis the practical application of 
soienoe which has advanced the industrial progress of ai 
country like Germany which only a geneiation ago was 
known to be extremely poor. Take, again, the ease ofi 
Italy whose economic conditions only a few shoit yeais 
since were in many respects identical with those of 
5 ’onr own What is it, ask again, which has wiought 
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snob a material improvement m the in'lnstrial condition 
of Italy ? Study the Industrial history, again, of the 
United States Ask what is it that has led to the enor- 
mous exports of merchandise abroad, after retaining all 
that was necessary for home consumption, whereby 
each unit of the population there is oredited to-day with 
17.87 dollars per annum against 10 83 dollars a genera- 
tion ago , why IS it that the consumption at home of 
cotton alone has gone up from li 10 lbs jier capita m 
1871 to 25,28 lbs last year, not to say aught of wheat, 
corn and meat, and other articles ? How is it that on 
cotton goods a capital of 457 million dollars was avail- 
able against 219 millions a quarter of century ago ? 
'Or to go a step still further to impress on you the 
colossal progress of manufaetuies and industries in that 
country, ingmrei why is it that m 1900 the total capital 
invested in these was 9,846 millions dollars against 
2,790 millions in 1880! Look again at the growth in 
the number of wage earners alone in these manufac- 
tures, namely 63 millions against 27 millions And 
what was the value of the materials used in their manu- 
•faetures ? 7*360 millions dollars against 3,396 1 Go 

to Japan and inquire again of the Vast growth that 
country of the farther East has displayed in industries 
and manufactures during a generation ? There is, I 
ventuie to say, only one answei to these several queries. 
It is the application of science to the praotical aits of 
life, Go deep into the root of the matter and you must 
uresistibly discover that nowhere has theie bean any 
royal road to the mateiial prosperity of a country. 
Economic education, capital and soieuce have worked 
wondeis Science, economics, and capital, have been 
an happy and active oo-oidination in the Western world 
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for a hundred ysais paafc The invention of staam, of 
course, led the way and thereat followed Thus India 
must strive to attain the same harmonious oo-ordma- 
tion The road which has led to suoh material suoeess 
ID the West, undreamt of in the philosophy of the oan- 
turias pievious to the Nineteenth, must be its road also 
Theie is no other Swadeshism can only find its happy 
culmination whan these thiee fundamental essentials 
are in active force side by side But I need not further 
dwell on the importance of the subject In this paper 
I deliberately confine myself to the study of economics 
which you could safely pursue in the leisure hours of 
your own home and try to be fairly conversant witb it 
so as to be able to impart it to others, and thus in a way 
endeavour to discharge youi duty as citizens Your 
united labours in the field of economies ought to prove 
invaluable as time piogresses. Do not think that the 
leisure, however small, bestowed on the study of it will 
be wasted or misspent On the contrary, I am sure the 
more you delve deeper into the mine the rioher will be 
your possession which by-and-bye will be of the highest 
value to your country As I stated at the outset econo- 
mies pervade the whole domain of human activity It 
may sound a platitude to say so. It may be said that 
there is nothing new in this ntteranoe I fully admit it 
I lay no claim to originality. All the same I feel that 
at this juncture in our onward piogieas m matters in- 
dustrial a repetition of the common-place is indispen- 
sable, It IS essential that this study ought to be 
emphasised and popularised. Without suoh study there- 
is no hope of improving yourselves mateiially and. 
educing that prosperity which is the happy lot of the- 
WeBtern people and even of Japan. 
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PRESENT INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
I repeat! India suffers at present from a variety of 
causes Lsaving the political reasons alone, I may say 
that it also suffers because of that want of advanoemenb 
m praotioal arts and soienoes which is the privilege of 
the moat prominent industrial nations In this respect 
it IS behind them by a century at least We have to 
make up that time as bast we may. To still further lag 
behind would bo to rondei iireparabla injuiy to ouiselves 
We can no longei delay it At piesent there is not a 
single factory wheie you can make a decent boiler or 
engine, and yet without this piime mover it is hopeless 
that you can make any material piogiess in any 
impoibant and remunerative branch of indusbiy The 
century is the oentuiy of steam and electrioiby You 
have now in the country as many as two hundied fao' 
tones for the manufacture of cotton goods , but will any 
one inform me that even one of these concerns oan boast 
of a good boiler or an engine which has been completely 
made in India ’ Oan any one aver that a single spinning 
frame or a power-loom has yet been constructed in the 
oounbiy which is at work 1 We are talking of the sugar 
industry, But have we been able bo make ourselves any 
of those scientiiio appliances which are so needful for the 
refining of the law product ? Is hheie an up-to date 
refining factory in the whole countiy — Swadeshi so to 
say from top to bottom — to which we oan point with 
pride ’ Even Java, which is a Dutch colony and sup- 
posed to be inferior in many lespects, therefore, to British 
civilisation, has outstripped us It has been exporting 
to this country for the last two years and more a quan- 
tity of refined sugar at which even Mauritius has taken 
alarm and well it may, seeing that Java has poured in 
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thia saooharine product ui two years which Mauritius 
has taken at least forty to do by oonstant nursing and 
by the indispensable assistance of Indian coolies Taka 
again the iron industry. But for the patiiotio enter- 
puse of the lata Mr Tata, so faithfully continued by 
fais good sons, an enteipnsa which is still at the stage of 
initial aotiviby, even here you might have still been with- 
out a beginning So with scores of other industries 
demanding the aid of ohetnistry, aleotrioity and steam 
When you calmly suivey the whole industrial field now 
existing, consider the many native raw products which 
are still exported abroad to return to a larger or smaller 
extent back to this country by way of manufactured 
oommodities, oils and leather for example, and come finally 
to bake a measure of your defioienoies, you are sura to 
discover at once the gaping chasm between you and the 
indusftnal West — a tremendous space which you will 
have bo travel before you could be said to be in a hue 
with lb or able to enter on a most suooessful oompetibiou, 
other thiogs being equal Bub it goes without saying 
that for such a survey you have to study economics. You 
may have by-and bye many industries, many scientific 
appliances, many other things which contribute towards 
your industrial regeneration. Bub even when these are 
forthcoming you can never do without economics I 
deem its study fundamental — a preliminary to all other 
progress. If you are really to discharge your duty as 
citizens and patriots you should make yourselves oon- 
varsanb with it for two purposes ; fiistly, to help those 
who with the aid of the speoifical knowledge you could 
impart may be pursuing commeroa and industries , and 
secondly you will assist the oounbry generally m 
acquiring a sounder knowledge of its wants and require- 
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TOants, Indiraotly, you would by your sound critioiam 
prevenb the Sfcabe from inbroduoing inbo tba oounbry 
fiscal changes which may be highly prejudicial bo lbs 
inberesbs. 


ECONOMICS AND LEGISLATION, 

Bub in bhis mabber, as m every obher, division of 
labour is essanbial Some of you, whan you have lefb your 
alma mater ^ will be inolinad bo baooma piaobical farmers. 
In bhab oase whab could bo bebber than to acquire 
side by aide wibh your farming experiance, a knowledge 
of agnculbuial economics, the conditions of soil, how bo 
improve it by manuie, how to sow seeds, how to nuituie 
and cultivate them , m short all those matters which 
taken together may eventually oonbribube to the produc- 
tion of two blades of corn or more where now grows 
one. You have^to seek far and wide for this scientific 
knowledge of agiioulture for all practical purposes. You 
may try to colleot all information touching high faiming 
from the West, Bor it is only by an applioation of such 
tknowledge to the piaotioal that you could ever hope to 
improve the soil. Improvement of soil in reality means 
increased pioduots which in turn signify gieatei wealth. 
More, the vary fact of youi being engaged m agricul- 
buial pursuit ought to make you fairly acquainted with 
the land legislation of the countiy. A knowledge of it 
would enable you to discover how far such legislation is 
harmful or advantageous It harmful, you will be fur- 
ther able to point out to the State with youi acquired 
knowledge in agriculture how the injury could be re- 
moved Here economics will eventually enter into the 
domain of legislation, that is politics. Bub fche great ex- 
perts in economic science beach you that polih n have 
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an importanli influenoa on eoonomios, Good laws ara 
benefioial bo humaa economy, of which agticulbura la 
the gieafcesb, as bad laws are misehievous. Ib will be 
thus seen how much economics have bo do with legisla- 
tion Hence ih is bhat Mon Lavelye has fuibher observed 
in hia gieat work that '' almost all the economic ques- 
tions that come under diseussion aie questions o£ 
legislation ” 

PROGRESS IS THE LAW OP LIFE 

But I DOW return to my original point. Whether 
you wish to become a well-informed and practical agrioul- 
turiat or farmer, intent on inoiaasing the product of 
your soil, or whether you propose to pursue the avoca- 
tion of the banker, the meichant, the manufacturer, the 
trader, or one of the professions, or even become a 
Mamlatdar, a Deputy Oolleotoc or a Subordinate Judge, 
in whatever walk of life you wish to be, it is ueoessary 
that you take an “ intellectual interest ” in your work as 
Lord Gosohen has admirably said It is superfluous for 
me to point out to you the vast diflarenoe that lies bet- 
ween doing our work in a routine or mechanical manner 
and in an intelleotual way It is only when that spirit 
of lutelleotual interest is kept alive that progress and 
prosperity are possible. Progress is the law of life„ 
as much as stagnation is its negation In this age of in- 
tense utilitarianism, supported by science, ib is hopeless- 
to expect thab this country could progress satisfactorily 
in the way wa are all so anxious to sea till each educated 
unit of the land takes intellectual interest in his speoifia 
work The policy of drift or Imssez faiie which un- 
fortunately baa hitherto bean the great bane of our 
people will not do Swadeshism ought not to tolerate ifc 
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I have only given agnoulture as an instance of what 
might he done in other walks of life, say, in banking, m 
currency, m cotton and woollen manufactures, in sugar 
refining, in mining industries, and in a hundred other 
avocations, which to-day demand incessant attention and 
ceaseless eneigy for final success Here, too, now and 
again the legislature has to be appealed to The justice 
of many a question will have to be solved by the study of 
equity and their utility by the study of statistical and 
historical facts. 

LORD GOSCHBN AND SIR HOBBBT GRIFP0N 
In short you should each and all carry youi study 
of economics at college into practical life and become 
thoroughly conversant with one branch of it or anotbei, 
aocoiding to the bent of your mind, so as to become a 
useful citizen. One of you may become a banker. In 
that case you should add to your pi aotice of banking the 
latest and most scientific theories on that complex but 
highly fascinating subject, To-moirow, the State may 
intioduoe some new ordinances on banking It may 
legislate for ouriency and its circulation. If you are a 
practical banket and m your post-giaduata life have 
kept yomaelt au eourmt, as I have just stated, with all 
the latest to be learned in banking and ourrenoy, you 
might be able to form an opinion on such State legisla- 
tion and offer your sound criticism thereon Suppose 
that a dozen men in each piovince thus offer criticism, 
how valuable it would be 1 How the oountiy might be 
able to discern the real issue, what may be miaohievoua 
and what advantageous, and set on foot if need be, an 
agitation thereon The opinions thus elicited could not 
be considered ill-informed or ill-founded. On the 
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contrary, they would command afcfcanbion and respect 
Even if the agitation fail, the country ^ould be educated, 
and what a valuable aid such education would be in the 
armouiy of the public Indeed the potentialities of the 
couise suggested, as I conceive, are so many and so 
numerous, that I cannot do bettei than impress on you 
all their importance with all the nerve and verve I have 
in me Indeed I am the more emboldened to do so when 
I have as authoiity such a distinguished and eminent 
economist as Loid Gosohen, I do not know whether any 
of you have read hia oolleotiona of essays and addresses 
on Eeonomio questions lately published I have bean a 
great admirer and follower of that . pear and Es- 
Ohanceller of the Esohequet for many a year as I am of 
Sir Eobert Gififen whose essays too, on hade and finance, 
I should stiongly advise each and every one of you to 
study. Nowhere will you be able to derive a better 
practical knowledge of economies in all its ramifioations 
than m the pages of these two classio publications, In 
this paper all that I have essayed is exhortation. I have 
exhorted you to take serious interest m the studjT of 
economies with which ethics is indissolubly bound up. 

CONCLUDING RBMABK? 

But I have refrained fiom even entering into their 
abstract principles as understood by the higher and 
complex civilisation of the day and as interpreted by 
living learned acoDomists of the highest lepute I will, 
therefore, conclude this fragmentary paper, for it pro- 
faseas to be nothing moie than a coUeotion of stray 
thoughts shung together, by quoting the words of Lord 
Gosehan himself " It would ha a national disaster if the 
sober, but surely not dismal science should be per- 
manently discredited. If it has been banished, as has 
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been said, to a distant planet, let it now be recalled, it 
not to take up its old position of unquestioned sovereignty 
— the monopoly of authority — yet, at all events, let it 
be recalled to a wise counsellor of the ethical school ” 
[a India, immeasurably backward as we all are in a. 
full and fair knowledge of the science of the economy of, 
human life, nothing is moie imperatively needed at 
present than specialists of the qualifications suggested 
'or each important Oollege and University, and next, 
the institution of Economic Associations with able seore- 
baries well versed in practical economic topics to be able 
to deliver lectures from time to time and gather round, 
:n each province of the empire by-and-bye a band of the 
uost ardent, earnest, and enthusiastic young men who, 
(vhen fully trained in and equipped with economic lore, 
ihould, in their turn, be the great missionaries for the 
lissemination of the science among their less instructed 
lountrymen Side by side with the lectures there 
ihould also be started joutnals of modest pretensions, 
n which the beat thoughts of the most distinguished 
iractioal economists of the world should be published 
md discussed, specially la reference to some of the most 
liffioult and complicated problems of Indian economics 
Chus, we might be able to awaken a keen interest m 
he rising gnaduates of our various Universities, and 
orm the nucleus of a band of trained Indian economists 
le will indeed be no mean a benefactor of hia Presi- 
lenoy or Province who can make a good beginning in 
his direction, when the national sense is aroused to the 
lossibilities and potentialities of that great industrial 
evolution which awaits the country duiing the 
wentieth oentmy A high duty will thus lest upon 
issooiations of the chaiaotei just suggested It will be 
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tbeir task “to aasert” (in the words of Lord Goschan) 
for 6oonoEQiQ8 their true position in this country, “ to 
show that economics aie not non-ethical but ethical, 
to curb the rush of the impatient and the gush of the 
emotionalist, to expose the quackeries of impostors," 
and continue to be engaged in the most noble, scientiho, 
economic woik which may be possible With these 
words I bung my stray thoughts to a close, in the 
earnest hope that in vour own post-graduate life you will 
continue youi intellectual energies unabated in the 
piactical mannei suggested, and that you will toil on- 
ward and onward fast in the mine of economic know- 
ledge so as to bung to the surface gems noher'than those 
which shine in royal crowns for the benefit of your 
country and your countrymen 
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[The following ts arepnnt fiomthe " Gujaiati" 
of 30th Ootobei ,1910] 

The reproach has nob infrequanbly been laid at the 
door of Indians of hghb and leading thab bhey aie sadly 
defioienb in sbatisbioal and eoonomio knowledge, and, 
theiefore, hardly helpful bo bheir less enligbbened 
oounbryman, in the fitsb instance, and, secondly, to the 
State on all important mabteis lalabing to Indian fiscal 
and eoonomio pioblems. It must be ruefully acknow- 
ledged that the repioaoh is as well founded as it is just. 
Whenevei. such questions happen to be before the pubho 
foi seuous considaiation, Indian oiiticism theieon, be 
it in the council ohambei or in the piess or in the public 
platfoim, is known to be moie oi less superficial and in- 
•adequately informed Some of out open-minded, un- 
biassed and fac-aighted oountiyman have themselves 
admitted this lamentable laolcof economic and statistical 
knowledge Of course, it would be unjust to say that 
there are not scattered over the oountiy some, to bo 
counted on one's fingers, who, being excellently conver- 
sant with it, are able to offer public criticism which is 
heard with lespeot and attention. But those are excep- 
tions only who emphasise the general verdict. It was 
high time, "^however, that ,with the vast strides which 
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Indiana have made in many adiraobion, specially in the- 
direotion of broader and deeper spread of education, they 
would seriously strive to wipe off the reproach as to 
their lamentahla lack of statistical and economic know- 
ledge. 

It IS not the aim and objeot of this paper to dilate 
even briefly on the impoibanoe and value of statistics and^ 
economies Indeed, at this time of the day, with all 
India awakened to the desirability of a thorough indus- 
trial regeneration on sound and aobei lines, it would be a 
woik of supeiogation to expatiate on the obvious bene- 
fits arising from a careful study of those branches of 
knowledge which have been so well recognised all the 
world over and have so vastly stimulated its utilitarian 
spiiit during the past half a century and more 

As far as statistics are ooucerned, it may be suffioieut 
if at this stage we invite the attention of Indians to one 
oryatallised observation of Professor Marshall, the great- 
est living British authority on statistical and economic 
subjects of almost every day interest. He observes that 
"statistics are the straw out of which economists have- 
to make the bricks." The statistician is the great pur 
veyor who supplies the economist with the facts on whiobr 
to build sound and sura his economic postulates and 
eeonomio argumeuts, apart from fresh hypotheses and 
corrected or new theories The eoonomiss mainly treats- 
of phenomena relating to groups of faots, each group 
being a watertight compartment by itself But he has to 
go to the statistician for his fundamental materials.. 
Wall does Mr. Bowley, the well-known statistician, 
say, that the economist "is dealing with national econo- 
my, with volume of trade, for instance, oi the purchasing 
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powav of money. He is limited to pure theory till 
Btabiatioa aa the soienoe of great numbera haa produced 
the facta.” Or let ua take a ease nearer home, Thera 
is the important question of high prices of food and 
oomnaoditiea We are all aware of the variety of theses 
put forward to account foi the rise, but hitherto hardly 
any Indian aconomiat haa at first hand collated 
those facts on whioh to found a sound and reliabl® 
deduction. A variety of facts, giouped together^ 
are fundamentally aaaential for the puipose. So 
far aa our knowledge extends only one individual,. 
Mr Atkinaon, of the Indian Oivil Setvioe, Accountant-" 
General of the United Piovinoes, has taken th& 
trouble with an amount of industry and ability which 
elicit out admiration, to collect together group after group 
of facta and discouise on the causes of prevailing high 
prices. We would refer the reader to his exceedingly 
interesting disquisition in the pages of the Journal of the 
Eoyal Statistical Society for October, 1908. Ho will 
learn there how in the first mstanoa facts should be 
oolleoted, facts urefragible and facts indubitable, andr 
next, how they should be scientifically sifted and analys- 
ed, eliminating exceptional factors , and bow ou th& 
resulting investigation the theoiy of high prices should 
be built. Anyhow that valuable papei will inforna 
Indians what maybe the statistical method they should 
employ when investigating economic phenomena 

After the observations of the two eminent experts 
just referred to, it is hardly necessary to dwell any longer- 
on the abstract side of statistics Lst us coma to the- 
practical which is the principal object of this contribution » 
It IS often asked how statistics should be studied Now the- 
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question, which is natural, may be very easily answered 
There is no royal road to any kind of learning The 
student thirsting for the aoquigition of any branch of 
human knowledge must be prepared for a long journey 
to leach the ultimate goal The path is chalked out for 
him There is but one path, and he must follow it. The 
road may be long It may be even difficult But it is 
■not one which, by patience, peiseveranoe and endurance, 
could not be tiaversed. The student embarking on 
•statistical studies must, m the fiist instance, possess the 
three qualities just raferiad to. Impatienoe and want of 
that necessary diligence and eneigy which are required 
for the purpose will nevei do Next he must possess a 
«tior>g will and a toice of oharaotei to aooomplish what 
he 13 keen on undei taking Meie spasmolio or desultory 
study in such a mattei is woise than useless As in 
eveiy other branch of learning, so in this, whatever has 
to be studied must be studied to perfeotion so as to gam 
a complete mastery ovei it Mara smattering will be 
of no avail 

Unfoitunately, we have found from experience that 
many a young student has a kind of instinctive aversion 
to the study of statistios It is auoh a diy subject, at 
least he so conjuies in hia mind that ha almost wholly 
shrinks from it Now that is an attitude which no 
student should try to adopt. Every study at its oom- 
manoement is difficult All subjects do not, of oouise, 
appeal to us with equal interest Soma would affeot his- 
toiyand biography aud soma matbemabios. The former 
fancy the study of the latter as equivalent to the 
trouble of climbing the Alps oi the Himalaya. It is 
■nothing of the kind Of oouise, there is a Bubioon m 
the path whioh has to ba crossed. Tuaca is what tha 
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mabhemafeioiana call "pons astno')um ” Bat he who has 
sufficient patience and peiaeveranca and sufficient zeal 
and intellectual interest, will, as he begins to travel the 
road, find out that it is not so insurmountable as first 
imagined, Similarly, in the study of atatisties, however 
it may appear dry, if not appalling at first, it will be 
'found to be easy enough as one becomes pretty familiar 
with it However dry as dust it may at first 
sight and on a supeifioial glance appear in leality 
it IS the most fascinating of subjects Not only 
IS it fascinating but extremely instructive and full of the 
highest human interest It is besides thoioughly utili- 
tarian There is not a single domain of our modern 
'human aobivity whioh does uot call for a study of sbatia- 
tios Is lb in lelabion tooui own life, birth, marriage and 
death ? Is it in reference to our infantile, adult and old 
age conditions? Is it in respect of our ordinary hygiene ? 
Is lb in leferenoe to our education, our schools and 
colleges? Is it in reference to our citizenship, our self* 
government out ship of stats'* Is it in reference to 
out keen struggle for existence m a variety of ways, 
agiioultura, arts, crafts, larger industries and manu- 
factures? Is it In reference to those very complex 
modem institutions of banking, ourtenoy, foreign ex- 
changes, marine insurance, freight, navigation and so 
on '* Indeed in all’thase aud numberless other matters 
which contribute to out daily existence, the value of 
statistical study is absolutely indispensable The capi- 
talist has as much need of statistics as the wage-earner. 
The employer and the employed, the merchant and the 
banket, the trader and the manufacturer, the physician 
and the astronomer, the chemist and the eleotrioian, the 
(politician and the statesman, the man of letters and that 
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metaphysioian, the evoluhonist and fcha sooiologist, the’ 
embryologist and the psychologist, each and all and’ 
others besides, even the genus — “ the man in the street" 
— all have need m these days of enlightenment and’ 
progress, to know something of statistics. They all* 
have to lely on it to educate themselves and get others, 
educated. 

Thus it will be perceived how all-embracing is the 
soienoa or statistics and how far-reaohmg its influence 
on our every-day buman activity Thera can be no 
question of its gloiious gams to humanity What 
traasuias, richer than gold or diamonds, does it offer 
to those who would woik its inexhaustible mine? 
What maivels it discloses, sometimes almost astonish- 
ing and beyond our wildest imagination ! And yet, sad 
to say, lbs study has bean almost wholly neglaotad But 
it 13 of DO use lamenting over our deflcienoy m this res- 
peot in the past What is past is iiiavooable Let us 
calmly survey the present and the fufcuta Let us taka 
a new departure, and with seriousness and alacrity begin’ 
a new page. Wa ought no longer to neglect this all- 
Jasoinabing, all enduung and exceedingly human study. 
To continue bo neglect it will, m reality, be to sacrifice 
our own moral and material progress. It is nob to be 
supposed that every one should possess a complete 
knowledge of statistics It cannot be that each persom 
who annually passes out of the portals of our oolleges- 
and universities, vvith his hall-mark, should pursue- 
the study in his post-graduate life. Like eveiy other 
study of modem sciences, there should be a few- 
persons who could specialise it In other words, if 
only a fraction of the most educated m each Presi- 
dency and PLOvinoa were to betake themselves to ib 
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«,8 a special subject, we tbint, speaking modestly, 
■we might witness in a few short years a great change 
■for the hatter in the currant of Indian thought, and 
feel the influence thereof m the press, in the oouncii 
chamber, and on many a public platform. In this 
way we are suie we could wipe off the leproaoh which 
18 presently laid, not unjustly, we lepaat, at our door 
Now it may be observed that as fai as the study 
of statistics from a practical point of view la concern- 
ed, there is to be found to-day quite a plethora of 
excellent literature, permanent and peiiodioal, which 
has gone on acoumulacing with marvellous rapidity 
during the last fifty yeais In Gieat Biitain none 
has made the statistical study moie popular and in- 
‘teresting than the late Sir Bobert Giffen, that prince 
ofi statisticians The Government itself has been 
vastly profited by the statistical depaitment be in- 
augurated at the Board of Trade thirty years ago. 
Qis untiring interest and great ability and industiy 
in this respect may also be noticed in those two admi- 
lable volumes called “Essays on Finance,” edited by 
him which we should strongly commed to all Indian 
students He was also a pillar of the Royal Btatis- 
■tieal Society for many a year Indeed that Society 
itself has laid not only Great Britain but the civilised 
world at large undei a deep debt of gratitude by 
its continued effoits in accumulating a vast stoie of 
statistical knowledge on the most soientifio basis. 
There is not the least doubt that it is the toremoab 
institution of its kind in the world for the dissemina- 
tion of statistics and of an all embracing character Ib 
has a record of its own incessant labours, thanks to a 
long succession of the ablest experts of whom it is 
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moafi pioud Numaiona and weighty mdaed have’ 
been the volummoua papeia written and read before 
that Sooieby by those diatingaished ahatiatimans whose 
natnea are (atniliai to Eaiopa and the West The 
qaarfceily jouinala of that most useful Society, pub- 
lished during the last fifcy years, oHar a iioh mine of 
information to those who would care to quaiiy in it 
Similarly, aocietiea having the a'ame or kindied object, 
have long ainee been establiahed on the Euiopeau oonhi- 
nent and in the United Soates These, too, have ren- 
dered and are rendering excellent service and eniiching 
the world by their statistical information and research. 
To us it IS a matter of piofound regret, and here m India 
we have not a single society of this character. If theta 
be any country where the need of such an institution: 
may be really said to be a crying want, it is India Even 
the Goveinmeus itself was fat behind the most baokwardi 
Governments of the West till late But in all fairness, it 
must be acknowledged that since the institution of a sepa- 
rata dapartment of statistics and its recent leorganisa- 
tion on a wider basis, the Indian Government has gieatly 
made up tor its past backwardness Considerable 
piogress has been made and improvements effected in 
the numeious statistical publications which are annually 
issued from the Government of India’s Statistical 
Dapartment. These publications at a available to 
the public at a nominal price. Those aie amply 
suf&cient for a careful study by any student desuous of 
accumulating, statistical knowledge and qualifying him- 
self by and by as a fair expert, or at any rate a well- 
informed and accurate publicist. 

Practically then, there is no lack of material 
or resources for tbe prosecution of this branch ol 
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knowledge, and ifc la much to be wished that ^pa')^ passu 
with the awakening of India on all noatters affecting 
her inteiasta, the study of statistics will no longer he neg- 
lected As we have said before, it was high time that the 
lepioaoh hurled at us in this lespeot was soon wiped off 

Coming to economics we need not discourse on 
the importance and advantage of its comprehensive 
study Neither at this time of the day is it at all 
necessary to lay any stress on the subject Eoono- 
mics in many respects goes band in band with statis- 
tics. Speaking fiom the piaotical point of view ife 
may ha obseived that fiom the days of Adam Smith to- 
our own, the study of eoonomio topics has been fully 
recognized and insisted upon It forms the ouinoulum in 
every oollege and university throughout the woild. There 
is quite an Ossa of economic literaluie of a varied and 
instructive charactei Our modern economists have 
bi ought it up-to-date and vie with each other in piopound- 
ing the newai problems which the Utilitarianism of our 
times has brought to the suifaeo International trade, 
international politics, intei national labour and other 
leagues, newer methods of communioation, especially 
railwais, unknown to the generation of economists a 
hundred years ago and more, the telegraphs, the tele- 
phones, the Suez Canal itself, and a number of modern 
economic phenomena have led economists to ponder 
on them and expound their own respective theses- 
Those have undoubtedly broadened in a vast degree 
our eoonomio vision, and since Lavelye, the great 
Belgian economist, has observed that economics enter 
minutely into the every day life of our common- 
humanity, it should form the equipment of every 
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educated aud enlightened unit of our community, 
Unfortunately, in this respect too, Indians are far 
behind, though our oollages and universities teach the 
-soianoe m its elementary phases The reproach in 
this matter is even more pronounced, and well it may. 
Tor ]U8t look what kind of mdiffeient criticism is 
offered whenever large fiscal and economic questions 
come to the fore. Not to go too far, take the last 
J'lnancial Statement which wrought some alterations 
in taxation How many even in the Viceregal Legis- 
lative OouDoil ware able to discuss the changes, with 
accurate information and a fitm grasp of economic 
principles^ And how many outside the Oounoil 
Hall had any illummating and educating criticism to 
offei ? What was the sum and substance of the 
observations in the oolumna of out leading organs 
■of Indian public opinion ? Not that some well-in- 
formed and trenchant criticism did not appear We 
should be doing a great injustice to those who in and 
out of theOounoil endeavoured to offer some well-reason- 
od and sober criticism on the crude alterations made m 
the existing taxation But those who thus criticised 
were quite a handful How many were able, again, to 
■criticise the policy of the gigantic railway borrowings 
with the alarmingly large increase in the annual interest 
•charge ? How many probed to the bottom the details 
•of gross railway earnings and working expenses and 
pointed out the flaws? Indeed how many were there to 
:go minutely into the question of Indian railway finance 
as a whole to demonstrate that one principal reason of 
•deficits in recent times was this depressing railway 
finance of the Government of India. To us it is a matter 
of the greatest disappointment, nay despair, that this 
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devouring monster of railway finance which unseen 
comnaite the greatest ravages in our annual revenues was 
hardly touched at all. Then take that octopus of mih- 
'tary expendituie True it is that soma pertinent though 
fiupeificial observations were offered, but there was 
hardly any serious attempt at tomahawking it in the 
right surgical way. Then taka the enhanced silver duty. 
Even hare no educated opinion, based on curranoy, was 
offered, Is it a wonder that the governing authorities 
had an easy time of it, and that they laughed m their 
sleeves at the incompetence of a large majority of Indians 
to deal with the question in the way it ought to have 
'bean dealt ? Take again, the question of gold reserve ? 
"Who spoke with any deep knowledge of that eoonomio 
phantasia of the Indian Government — a reserve built up 
at the expanse of the tax-payers of India for the support 
of a selfish and shrieking microscopic minority of foreign 
tradais ? Letting alone these grave questions of public 
£aano0 and currency as well their ethics, theie is that 
burning question of the economic dram Has there been 
noticed a single effectual criticism on this controversy 
on which so many, from the most exalted official to 
the latest imported greenhorn of yesterday, blissfully 
Ignorant of the very A B C, of the problem, talk so 
glibly and airily ? But how may it be controverted 
Without a firm grasp of the economics involved in the 
-controveisy ? Thus, it will be perceived in how many 
important directions the almost total lack of economic 
knowledge, handicaps and disables, the very beat of us 

-fiom answering the superfioiahsts who talk fallaciously 
about the drain both here and in England This then 
is the measure of the depth of our own neglect and 
ineptitude What we mean to say here is that there la 
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DO laok of enlightened Indians who with suffioient econo- 
miQ grasp, oonld piove to the hilt the reality of the econo- 
mic drain. Only they have not studied the aubjeot as it 
ought to be to enable them to clinch many a superficial 
and plausible fallacy in which officials, high and low, 
including the Saoratary of State, indulge, and in the 
baigain unfairly reprobate oil! countrymen as if the fact 
of the diain itself, let alone its causes, was not an 
absolute fact But it is of no use entering here on 
this controversy. We have only endeavoured to give 
an Instance of that laok of eoonomio knowledge which 
prevents Indians from treating eoonomio phenomena in 
the only tiue and right way they should be tieated, with 
a firm grasp of the first principles, and at the same time 
to hurl back the reprobation m the face of the 
reprobators 

What IS wanted tor a careful study of economies is Et 
sohooi for the purpose in eveiy prominent capital of the 
eiupiie It is something that Swadeshism has aroused a 
faint interest in this study Now, we are glad that what 
our excellent Viceroy calls “ honest Swadeshism" had 
been slowly making its head m the country Stripped of 
all exaggerations by its advooatas, at the best precious 
little yet has been done m a practical way, though we 
recognise the fact that our industrialism cannot be built up 
in a day It requites nutsing It requires first a broad and 
solid foundation whereon to raise the needed superstruc- 
ture No doubt a good deal of water has flowed under the" 
Hooghly and the Ganges, the Indus and the Jamna, the 
Nerbudda and the Taptee, the Godaveiy and the 
Kushna, since India unfurled the standard of Swada- 
shism and held it aloft in the land, but it must be 
ruefully observed that veiy little oi no progiess has yafe 
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bean naada wibh the piopar study of Economics which 
IS essential to promote that Swadeshism for all practical 
purposes Who will deny that for the future well-being 
ol our national piospeiity the study of economics is of 
piioeless value 9 Ig it not oni paramount duty to wake 
up in this 1 aspect, if we are to succeed in the keen 
competitive lace now going foiwaid m the woild in aits 
and industiies, manufactuies and oommeioe, in fact m 
all matters which contribute to the laxgei pioduetion of 
wealth ? The universal recognition and keen piosecution 
of economic studies m all the civilised countnes of the 
West IS, we need not say, the most giatifjmg feature of 
our busy age and the most hopeful sign of the better 
welfare of the human laoo in the future. We earnestly 
put it to oui oountiymen whethei they aie to stand 
aside while the human race is progiessing? Are they 
ever to be heweis of wood and diaweis of watei', or are 
they to taka t beu proper place in the rank of the great 
nations of the woild and woik out then own better 
eoonomio destiny ?^Theie can be only one answei to 
this question Indians to a man are awake and 
eager for their owno economio_8alvation Are they, 
then, going iti the light diiection ^ It they aie, is it 
not appaianb that side by side with their practical en- 
ergy, shiawdness, euterpnse and lesources, whatever 
they may be, they ought to shake off their lehhaigy 
and awake to the imperative necessity of becoming 
experts in economic knowledge Heie, too, as in the 
case of statistical studies, all that is wanted is that we 
should have from time to time among us a class of 
able experts who would devote their whole time and 
attention to the piaotical study of economics and 
enlighten their less educated brethren. Is it hope- 
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less to get a dozen experts m each provinoa ? Is lit 
tiopalaas to form societies for the oreatioa of suoh a olass 
of desirable specialists? Wa think it is not a hopeless 
task The first step is for the formation of an Boono- 
mic school, on the modal of the Landon Sohool of 
Baonomics Each such sohool should have a first rata 
spaoiahst, not only a theorist, bat a practical person, to 
ground and fciain oui young man m this impoitant study. 
As in other matters so in this, self-help is everything. 
"Indians need not rely on the State to do all that could 
be achieved unaided by themselves Of course, the State 
should reasonably coma to their assistance It could do 
a great deal by stimulating the spirit of economic studies 
in our colleges and universities It can found chairs of 
Economics and endow professorships and piizes So 
far we think the State can come to our aid SfifK. 
beyond this aid, it is needful that we should do the 
rest, and, wa repeat,) the best and most piaotioal 
way IS to found one Sionomio school m each pro- 
'Vinoial capital of the empire It should be a school 
for post-graduates who may have determined to get 
'themselves well qualified as specialits in this branch of 
knowledge Tons there would be established a nucleus 
of institutions which latei on will spread their branches 
all over the country. It is the only way in which the 
subject lu Its practical aspects' can be accomplished. 
Bach sohool ought to have a competent professor, one 
who specially understands the needs of India on all 
economic matters and can give a senes of well-thought- 
out lectures which shall be at once interesting and 
instructive for business economics. 

Thus by the establishmsnt of schools for the pro- 
secutioa of both statistical andecouamio studies, laiiaus 
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■Will have taken the first essential step towards the 
realisation of all then hopes and aspirations for a re- 
geneiated industrial India The snbjeot has only been 
treated here in a skeleton form in ordei to stimulate 
public spiiit and enable the discerning people to make 
a modest beginning It should be discussed m all its 
broader and praocioal aspects by our Conferenoas and 
Congresses so that some united action and active co- 
operation may follow The rest may be left to time 
Great projects of national welfare raguue great efforts 
and saotifiees at fiist , but when those efforts have been 
successfully accomplished and the needed saoiifioes are 
oheeifully undergone, the future task may well be left 
to posteiity We Inmans Of the present geneiation 
will have amply discharged our duty whan we have laid 
down the bricks foi a solid foundation which Tune m 
its onward course will crown wth a noble edifice beauti- 
ful to behold and admiie So let us be the humble 
pioneers in this great task of the eoonmic regeneration 
of our country, The times are favourable, the spirit of 
true Swadeahism is in the an, Let us be up aud doing, 
and leave foot-prints on the sands of Time which those 
coming after us may safely tread and lead on the 
nation to its ultimate economic goal 
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1.— GENERAL SORVEY (iST JULY 1908.) 

[TJie follolumg senes of Essays wete contnbuted to 
the " Wednesday Review " in 1908 ] 

The full text of the lapoit of the Committee on 
Indian Railway Rmance and Administration is now to 
hand Viewing it fiom the Indian standpoint it is most 
diaappointiiug At tue veiy outsat of out oritioism we are 
bound to proiast against the policy which the Govern- 
ment 01 India has for years adopted in railway matters, 
whether it be the question of new routes, new rolling 
stock, additional facilities, mileage rates for goods and 
passengers or cipher equally cognate topics The per- 
manent population of India is nevei thought of To 
those responsible foi all railway matters, the people are 
an absolutely neghr/ible quantity, aye, so negligible as to 
lead one to infei that theie existed no Indian popula- 
tion at all I Its wants and wishes, its comfort and 
ooovenience, its complaints and giievanoes, its sugges- 
tions and proposals, are a minus quantity These have 
generally fallen on deaf ears whenever brought to thaic 
notice In exceedingly rare oases they have been listened 
to, and even then most perfunctorily and after much 
persistent agitation for years ! Just as the tax-payers are 
supposed to exist for that army, so, too, m the matter of 
railways the vast population of thiee hundred millions, 
without whom it would be impossible that even the half a, 
donan of the most paying railways can ever earn a bare one 
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per cent , exist simply in oidei that the aituy of railway 
officials of the ‘‘superioi’ caste may flourish and sea 
to the comfoita and oonvenienoes and the wants and 
reqimemeuts of the foreign exploiters of India economic 
products and other trade lesomces The interests of 
these exploiters are paramount We make this state- 
ment in no haphazard way The whole history of 
Indian railways plainly tells it It can be proved from 
their annual administration leport In no other depart- 
ment of the State is the interest of the white naan more 
sedulously eonserved and more actively promoted than 
in the department of Eailwaya The white man of trade 
and oommeroe has simply to agitate for his wants thiough 
his organised Chambers and organs of opinion in older 
to be able in the long run to get what he wants. If 
sometimes that agitation proves unsuccessful there aie 
enough of the logrolling and lobbyist class m the House 
of Commons who would woriy and harass to death the 
the Secretary of State for the time being to accede to 
what has been refused by the Viceregal Government One 
of the commonest methods adopted to bring pleasure on 
him and foioa a consent from him (party interests having 
to be ciiefully borne in mind) is a deputation, These 
white men of commerce never pay a moment’s considera- 
tion to the lupae and anna aspect of the pioblem They 
simply pioolaim on the housetop : “sufficient foi the day 
that we get the railways we want " To them it recks 
not how a new lailway or a big proposal for tolling stock 
or other equally gigantic objects, is going to be financed 
Aye, it matters little to them who pays the inteiesb 
charge on the sums that must be borrowed for the pui- 
posa of constructing his new railway and how the annual 
burden m that respect increases. Their sole and 
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exclusive object la to exploit the country far and wide for 
their own interests without ever bo much as staking even 
a single rupee in the enteiprise This is the worst 
featuie of Indian railway policy and administration from 
the point of view of the Indian The population counts 
for nothing It only counts like so many dumb driven 
cattle to earn money for the foreign share-holders who 
not only eat their cake but call for it again 1 Take the 
most flagiant instances m this respect Look at the 
original guaianteed lailways now all purchased by the 
State How have thair share-holdeis been ennohed ? 
The State guaranteed them a legular interest of 5 per- 
cent pet annum The deficit bad to be made up by the 
taxpayers, and, according to the offioial figures submitted 
in evidence before the Welby Commission, that defioit up 
till 1896 amounted to 51,84 more Es or an average: 
of over a orore per year 1 But this is not all 
The State bad entered into the most improvi- 
dent oontraots with these guaranteed companies -the 
underlying principle of wbioh was that the companies 
ware to win while the State was to lose Their share- 
holders were to be bought off on this principle They have 
been so bought cnit Such was the want of foresight on 
the part of the Goveinment that when the time for pur- 
chase oame «o sinking fund had been accumulated to pay 
for the pound of flesh marked m the original bond. 
Practically, the Government was at the mercy of these 
guaranteed companies. They had all to be paid for at 
the market rate of the day — because it was so said in the 
bond Their shares stood at a eeitain premium which 
would nevei have been the case had not the Indian tax- 
payer regularly built an income for them, besides paying, 
the annual deficit of a orore per annum! But tha. 
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crowning parb of those improvident bargains has still to- 
be related Having never aooumulated a sinking fund the- 
Government had had to boirow afresh to pay these guatan- 
teed ooimorants the puiohase-money. So these self-same 
oompauies were reformed or reooustiuoted ' The prioe of 
the puiohase-money had to be paid paitly m cash and 
partly in shares at an inflated value, with the fresh provi' 
Sion that in consideration of the company managing the 
railway a certain share of the profit would go to them. 
So, heie the reader will be able to understand how the 
original guaranteed companies, after having eaten their 
cake to the full, and more than full, are now devouring: 
a fresh shoe, thanks to the want of foresight and fluancial 
statearaanahip of the State 

Thus, it IS a fact that Indian railway finance from 
the veiy first day that the railways were laid out m 
India has been a senes of colossal blunders which would 
have created a howl in any other civilised country ora 
the face of the globe I Every new departure taken in 
railway enterprise from 1818 to 1908 has been of a most 
suicidal character financially to the true interests of 
India Eailway construction at the outset by private 
enterprise in India baa really led to a huge mill-stoue 
being hung round the neck of the State It ought never 
to have been so, but we owe it all to that ao-ealled 
glorified "statesman,” Loid Dalhousie, who tendered 
such distinct disseivice to India in more than one direc- 
tion Of couise, in justice to the Government, it must be- 
said that it changed its policy after 1868-69 and began te 
construct railways itself from hollowed monies Unfor- 
tunately, even this policy underwent modification which, 
fiom a financial point of view, has not been of a 
favouiable oharaoter to the Indian, But ib would be. 
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a long and sad sfcory to write the history of Indian 
1 all way finance, however briefly Qaice a thick volutna is 
requiied to do justice to the subject 

As to the report of the Eailway Oommittee, we had 
keenly looked forward despite its fat from satisfactory 
constitution and its oiroumsoribed scope of reference to 
a well oonaidered and cautious financial policy, consist- 
ent with the State’s huge liabilities on railways and 
with an eye to the futuie burden on the tax-payers 
by way of increased bouo wings It is superfluous to 
observe, as stated at the outset, that wa have been 
grievously disappointed The Oonomittee was asked to 
laporD on the following points — 

(1) Whether the amounts allotted in recant yeais 

for railway construction and equipment in India 
ara suflroient for the needs of the oouutiy and 
lor the development of its trade, and if uot, then, 

(2) What additional amounts may properly and 

advantageously be raised for the purpose , 

(3) Within what limits of cime, and by what methods 

they should be raised , 

(4) Towaids whatobjsots should they be applied, and 

(5) Whether the Si stem under which the Bailway 
Board now woiks is satisfactory oi is capable 
of iinprovaiuaiit and to make recommendations 

In lefaience to all these, we lepaat, the lapoit fiom 
the Indian point of view is wholly unsatisfactory 

KAHL.Y FINANCtAI. SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS AND HEAVY 
LOSS TO THE TAX PAYER. 

The very seoond paragraph of the Introductory 
Eepoib, which relates the history of the guaranteed com- 
panies, informs us that “ for many years the earnings of 
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itha companies fell short of the interest guaianteed, and 
the defied tons a choiqe on the levenues of India ” 
But it 13 rather vague, the phiase “ many years ” It 
leaves the leader in doubt as to the deflmte period for 
which these companies continued to be non-paying As 
alieady stated piaotically it was foi fully half a century 
The next item of inteiest to the public is the heavy pui- 
ohase price which had to be paid to buy up these railway®, 
of which the earliest was the Bast Indian The price was 
in the form of "teiminable annuities” all of which ate 
still “running." In other oases, ' cash payment was made 
in cash or in India stook." The one great liuaiioial 
omission of a most unbusinesslike character m respect 
of these railways was a sinking fund "Whan it was 
piasciibed in the oontiaot of aaoh company that the 
State would puiehase it at its option at the end 
eithei of 25 or 50 >eais, oidimiy commeioial foresight 
ought bo have piuiupted the Goveinmeut to institute 
a sinking fund flora the veiy coramenoamenb which 
would have enabled it at the and of 25 or 50 years 
to pay ott these companies without fieah horiowing ui 
one form oi anothei Tine it is th it suoh n fund would 
have entailed a heavy buiden on the Indian revenue 
besides that ol meeting ftom time to time the dehcit on the 
guaianteed intaiest Bat we contend that suoh a huiden 
would have eventually proved most. eGonotmcal to the 
tax payer — at any rate, a gieatdeid less costly, than the 
huiden 11010 entailed by having to bonow foi the pui- 
chasemonoy in one foim or another Save the Bast 
Indian line, all the othai guaranteed railways have been 
purchased after 50 years Suioly it stands to leason 
that in 40, if nob 50, yeais smoe the data of than lespecc- 
lya constiUGtiou sinking funds would liava auabied the 
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Government to buy them up witfioxit hot rowing and 
ciannq fte&h vntetest chaige. Had that been the ease 
the State to-day would have been the free and uneDCum- 
beied owner of each of these lines As things aie, it 
will not be so till 1930 in the case of the Bast Indian 
line and 1950 and beyond in the ease of those acquiied 
since 1900 None of the hard and fast terms which, 
even undei the soheme of the purchase, the Government 
has been obliged to agree to, would have been found 
necessary But the companies were the masters of the 
situation and not slow to drive as stiff a baigain as it 
was possible to drive. To allege that the tax-payer’s 
Intel ests have been safeguaided is to allege something 
which 13 tai from the fact The tax-payei lost a oroie 
■per annum during the fiist 65 years, and duung the next 
hftv be will only be able to earn a great deal less of his 
full net piofits than might have been otherwise the case 
In paiagraph 4 the Bailway Oommittee give a short 
resume of railway finance during the five years wlnoh 
ended with 1906-07 Let us give the figures of the fifth 
year. 


Capital outlay £ 253,708,169 

Gross Earnings £ 26,834,000 

Gross Expenses £ 130,493,522 

Net Earnings £ 13,341,338 

Percentage of net earnings on capital £ 6 26 


Etom the above percentage the reader should not jump 
to the conclusion that this was the net gam or pioM 
which the State, the ownei of the railways, earned, No. 
Because to the gross working expenses must necessarily 
be added all obargea for interest on loans borrowed for' 
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railway purposes, plus aanuities, &3 , and the shares of 
■Surplus which, owing feo the ahorfi-sighfiedness of the l^tate 
in not having originally instituted sinking funds as 
aheady stated, have perforce to be allowed to the old 
guaranteed companies When such charges and liabili- 
■ties aie deducted from the “ net earnings " so called, 
(13 34 Million £) the amount dwindles down to £2,313, 
541. This 13 the leal net piofit, according to all recognis- 
ed mercantile principles, which the State, that is the 
■tax-payei, earned on its capital of £253,708,169 What 
is the dividend oi percentage? Just 0 91 pei cent! Nob 
6 26 per cent on meienet eatumgs, without deducting all 
■necessary charges and liabilities of the year But so 
perverse are those responsible foi railway finance, and so 
ashamed is the Government of the miseiable neb gam it 
■secures for the poor tax-payer over its gigantic railway 
capital, that the misleading percentage of neb earnings — 
that IS the nominal percentage — is always put forward, 
while the tnie or real one is enbnely omitted bo be man- 
■tioned I Let then the tax-payer take such comfort as he 
can from this crucial fact of Indian railway finance, 
■namely, that the State railways aie not yet able to earn, 
■even aftei full 60 years (oommenoing fiom 1848) moio 
than 0.91 per cent, on the colossal capital I It is not even 
1 par oenbl and even that since 1899 1900 This is the 
tiue paying ohaiacbar of Indian lailways as made naked 
by the Bailway Committee But the Committee at the 
same time are obliged to be a bit optimistio and present 
the figures of neb gam to the State m a more favomabta 
light So they take oaie to impress the following fact on 
the public* “These fignies understate the true net revenues 
deiived by the State from the railways, inasmuch as a 
portion of the charge under the head of “ annuities for 
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thapuichaaaofiailwayaiapiesenta le payment of capital ” 
This amount of capital so ledeemed came in 190G 07 to 
£752 135 We aia paifaotly willing to give the benefit of 
this amount to the net piofifcs of that yeai Adding this 
sum we come to £3,065,676 On this amount the divi* 
dend comes to 1 20 pai cent Hete then i“i the whole 
iailwa> huanoe in a nutshell The total capital outlay 
of 253 millions steiluig earned 1 00 pei cent foi the 
tax-puiai after 60 jeais of laihvays in the oouritiv I 

This IS Ilia most impoitant topic tieatad b> tha 
Committee in then pieliminaiv oliaptei The mmoi 
topics have lefeience to the teims of the existing oon- 
tiaots with lailwaj companies, to the annual piogiamme 
of railway 8, and to the Vexed question of obstruction 
otfeied to " piivato enteipiise” as alleged by many a 
maieantile witness Moia oi less the last is an apology 
01 defence of the Goveinment The Committee say "they 
aia not awaia of any case in which tiua private entei- 
puso, that IS the constiiiotion of lailways without finan- 
cial assistance fiom the State, has evei failed to leoeive 
enoouiagement fiom the Goveinment of India, piovided 
that the pioposed undeitnking was one which would not 
entei into injuiious competition with existing lines ’’ Tlie 
weakness of the defence lies in the pioviso, Who has 
been all along the judge of the "injuiioua” ohaiactei 
lefeiied to? Tha Goveinment itself Oan the Com- 
mittee avei that it bad betoie it each case of puvate 
enteipiise 5* Did it fauly examine the 'pios and cons of 
such ^ Did it heal at all what piomotera of piivata enter- 
prise in Indian railways had to uige m support of their 
complaint? And did it bear what the Government had 
to uige? If the opinion now given has been aiiived at 
iC/fe? such investigation, then we aie disposed to agios witb 
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it , but not otherwise It should be lemembeied that ou 
one Bide was the State with all its might as the owner 
ofiailways — theiefoie an exceedingly inteieated party to 
see that none enoioaohed on its monopoly. On tlia other 
hand was the eoropetitor, the man of puvate entei prise. 
The decision did not rest with an impartial thii d party 
No It rested with the powerful monopolist. His 3udg- 
ment must necessaiilj be biassed iri his own interests. 
No wonder that private entei prise had no chance to com- 
pete It was shunted oft with both hands ‘Notheie, if jou 
please, 30U have no business to poach on my preserve ” 
So said the interested party Under the ciroumstaiiceS' 
it IS somewhat amusing to lead the ohrfei dichim with 
which the Railway Committee conclude then intioduotoiy 
remarks, “Any attempts to exploit the oountiy for the 
benefit of the oonoessionaiie by means of schemes whiob 
would either compete unfairly with the lailwajs already 
in existence or be likelj to prove disadvantageous for the 
tax-payei, has been consistently, and in om opinion, 
rightly resisted by the Government of India ” We readily 
subsoiibe to the principle But may it be uiquiied 
whether the Government has uniformly observed the 
principle m inactice ^ We mean, not in rateienoe to 
promoters of railways by private enterprise but m isfe- 
renoe to its own railways 1 * What aie these Cbambeia 
of Commeioe in the oountiy but so many foreign ex- 
ploiters ^ Is It not the case that m many a railway line 
oonstiuoted these were the exploiteis who egged on, by 
their forcible agitation here and in England, the State ? la 
it not the case that some of such lines owe there oiigm 
to tlici') interested agitation for their own benefit, 
and that without the laige body of native tax- 
payers having been at all consulted ’ How much 13 
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it to be wished afehoiough and independent investigation 
had been instituted in order to let the tax-payer leain 
the truth, namely, the number of instances in whiob 
lines have been oonstructed duiing the last 25 years 
under pressuia and agitation of the foreign exploiteis for 
promoting then own trade and exploitation of the resouroas 
of the Qouutry In would be also interesting for the tax- 
payer to know the total amount of capital outlay of such 
lines, and what net gam has accrued to him from those? 
As things stand, it is a notoiious fact that apart from huge 
strategic railways of a most non-paying characteri the 
eountiy might have done bettei but for certain lines of 
railways Which have been constructed at the instance or 
clanaour of the foreign exploiters. 

II r —AGITATION ON ROLLING .STOCK AND NEGLHOT 
OF ItfDlAN GEIBVAHCHiS 

To proceed now with the answers to the several ques- 
tions on which the Railway Ooramitbae were asked to 
give their opinion. The first one was 

" Whethei the amounts allotted m recent years for 
railway oonstruotion and’equipment m India aie 
sufficient (or the needs of the country and tor the 
development of its trade ” 

As a piehrainary to the answer to this question, the 
Oommittaa give a biief account of the Indian railways at 
the end of 1906 The length of railways open in India 
was 29,097 miles on which the tosal capital expenditure, 
■snoluding outlay on construction, equipment, etc was 
579 20 oiores of Rupees Of this open mileage, fully one- 
fifth aod moio, say 6,443 miles, were owned by Native 
States or by companies not guaianteed by Government, 
Por the fananoiug of these the State is m no way responsi- 
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tile They are, of course, wholly out of the purview, there- 
fore, of the Oommittee These are excluded from the 
scope of ’referenoe. “The lines," say the Committee, 
" which depend foi the supply of capital on allotmauta 
made in the programme, ^ 0 . lines owned by the Govern- 
ment of India or by guaianteed companies, weia 22,654 
miles ID length on 31at Deoembei, 1906.” There were 
3,283 miles besides of newlines under eonstmotion So 
that fot puiposes of the programme of future railway 
■financing the total mileage, which came under the 
Committee’s consideration, was 25,937. 

Between 1900 01 and 1906 07 the amount expend- 
ed on capital outlay was as follows — 

1 On ooustruotion of new lines .. £ 22,836,510 

2 On lolling stock, etc on open Unas £ 27,411,120 

Total £ 50,247,680 

The annual expendituie which stood at £ 6,317,768 
in 1900 01 rose to £ 8,999,430 lu 1905-06 In 1906-07 
It mounted up to £9.741,000 Thus, in 6 years the 
growth in capital expenditure amounted to £4,423,232, 
■equal to 83 pei cent! But, despite this outlay, almost dou- 
ble, the alien exploiters of the o.iunory ware not satisfledl 
Like the harpies, the moie they got the moie they wanted 
They cued aloud that the capital was inauffioiant and 
raised the agitation that the lolling atook was insufficient 
The complacent Oommittee have been "satisfied” that 
such was the case, the reason assigned being the ‘ acti- 
vity of tiada which prevailed in India m coal, giain and 
manganese ore” This statement may be accepted, but, 
in our opinion, the Committee do not seam to have taken 
the biouble to tiaoe the cause or causes which lad to tha 
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oiy of the inadequacy of the rolling stock being laised by 
the vociferous Gbambeis of Comtneioe The Bengal 
Ghambei, it is notouous, is omnipotent fot purposes of 
bending the State to yield to its tiada demands m eveiy 
dliection The Govetnment of India is not strong 
enough to lesist the pressuie and influence it bungs to 
bear on it to cany out its object, good, bad oi indilfeieubi 
and ill rounded or well-founded The Bengal Otiamber, 
above all other Provincial Ohambars, is the master of 
the situation It has known the secret of its success 
Wheu we state what that secret is, everything will 
stand plain The key to its success lies in the fact of 
the Ohamber’s oonaoiousness to make things unplea- 
sant for the Government if that entity refuses whaii ib 
■wants Here, we no doubt touch upon politics Bub, 
lb should be fiimly borne in mind bhab pohbios and 
tcoDcmics go hand in baud They aob and leaob on 
each other as the greatest economists have averred 
Well, then, ib is ao open seoiab that since the days of 
Lord Dnffeiin, ihe “diplomatic” Viobioy, theie has 
been a tacit uudeistanoing, equivalent to a solemn 
league and covenant, that the Chamber should not make 
con mon cause with any Indian agitation, however 
stioiig, however ivell-founded and however just It is 
well-known, how prior to Lord Duffeiin’s "Vioeioyalty, 
for over half a century, the Bengal Chambei, on import- 
ant occasions, when some unpopular legislation was on 
the anvil, used to eo opeiate with the best and most 
influential Indian representatives. Their combined 
influence used to have a most salutary effect on the 
measuies of Government Now, the “diplomatic” 
Lord Dufferin, as is well-known to the entue Indian 
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“Oriental ” diplomaoy so well learnt in tbe soliool of 
ConstaDfcinople and Caiio “ Divide and lule ” was hia 
motto And he successfully earned it out He nivided 
the Hindus fiom the Mahoniedana notably m Bengal. 
And, secondly, ha succeeded in sepaiating the Bengal 
Ghambei from the influential Bengal lepieseniative 
oiganisation 

To revert to the sub]aot piopei. Let us see what 
happened just a little befoie the hue and oij was 
laised touching the inadequacy of lailway lolling 
stock ? The Bengal Chamber mostly consists of 
owners and naanageis of a large number of jute 
mills and coal mines Bengal ooab by leason of 
its oompaiative obe.ipness, was coming moie and moie 
into favoui with oonsiimeis of the fuel in the coun 
tiy, lailways and steam faotoiies of all kinds inclusive 
Nabuially, as a lesult, the ootivity of the owneis of coal 
mines in Bengal was giaatly stimulated But they 
thought that railway fieight was a factor which paitiallv 
hampered gieater consumption, So, the first hue oi 
attack was against tbe fieight demanded by tbe importnnt 
lailwav companies Of course, the oiy was successful 
The coal fieight was leduced This gave a great spui to 
incieased output of ooal mines But these coal mine 
owneis found that they could not lealisa then golden 
piofits (foi, with increased demand, prices rose aud rose) 
as speedily as they wished, because the Railway Com 
panioa' rolling stock for the oaiiiage of the coal was 
inadequate Simultaneously, there was a tuioia foi 
manganese expoits, owing to Russian manganese haviuj 
foi a time been soaice in England and elsewhere. Beins 
a light metal it required a large number of waggons fo: 
its conveyance to the port of export Thus, the gceatei 
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output of ooa! andtha stimulus givau to manganese found 
the railway companies short-handed for waggons Of 
course, the Bangal-Buiopean maiohanta began to oiy 
aloud Tna lailways did their bast to oope With the 
'noieased tiaffio Still the traders were not satisfied, 
and, as usual, there was an organised agitation, m which 
of oouise, Bombay, Madras and Oawnpore Ohanabers, 
joined and made common cause, to force the hands of 
the Government foi moreased rolling stock This is the 
leal genesis of the affair The reader will sea how, step 
by step, the Bengal-Buropeau merchants successfully 
endeavoured to gam their object There was at fiist the 
agitation foi the reduction of the coal freight No sooner 
was that reduction given than rose the fresh agitation 
■for inadequate rolling stock till the Government was 
oompellel to yield them m this respect alsoi The 
Government, of course, had to yield, specially bearing 
in mind the feimant in the country for political reforms 
about which many a nonofifisial E iropean had silent 
sympathy To have stubbornly refused these alien 
expoiters was to have created greater dissatisfaction 
To the Indian dissatisfaction would have been added 
the B iropeaii one Tn ii, politics and economics both 
conspired to gain for the Ohambeis what they wanted 
“Tills IS another aspect of the agitation touching the 
inadequacy of the rolling stock which the Oommittea 
have quietly ignored bo relate Bab how can the 
Committee, constituted as it was, do otherwise ? It 
18 so far an one-sided Committee, that not even a single 
enlightened and experienced Indian is on it — an Indian 
who could have urged the Indian view of the matter and 
■tiled to elicit from the witnesses examined how far the 
agitation was well-founded and how far exaggerated 
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But, of couise, as we have said, the Chambers knew 
well that they would be masteis of the situation and 
theiefoie pressed bheu claims aud squeezed mostr 
suotessfully the Government of India Could anyone 
venture to say that a populai Indian giiavanoa, for 
instanoa, the inadequacy of thud and mtermediats olass 
carnages foL millions of naniva passangets, who coritii- 
bufce annually 14 oioies of levenue, would have evei been 
so successfully radiossed, say within 2 short jeais, as 
this one by the inteiested white men who aie so poten- 
tial with the Goveiomant’ Bor how many long years 
IS this grievaboe a standing one, wa mean, in lespect of 
thud and intermediate class oairiages? Aie not pas- 
sengers travelling in these carnages still packed like a 
held of sheep? Is it not sometimes heaid that open 
trucks for carnage of goods oi even cattle tiuols have 
been used to carry such passengers^ But did the 
Government so sympathetically heed that guevance? 
And has it yet done all to allay or lediesa it Let the 
conscience of the railway authorities answei the ques- 
tion This, then, is the diffeienoe between the inteiest- 
ed agitation of the European mercantile "agitatois” 
and the disinteiested agitation of the Congress on behalf 
of the masses for improved accommodation and conveni- 
ence for 3rd olass passengers 

The Railway Committee, again, has not told us m 
plain terms whether the lolling stock which existed at 
the time of its appointment had been “ woiked with the 
greatest efficiency.” It is, howevei, constrained to 
acknowledge the fact as given by some of the witnesses 
Heie IS Its oiaoulai pionouncement “Some of the 
witnesses have suggested thak the existing rolling stock 
18 not woiked with the gieatest efficiency, and there may 
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be loom for improvement lo this respect. The attention 
of the Eailway Beard should be diawti to the point ” 
Apait fiom this, the Riilway Oemmittee has ex- 
pressed no opinion whethei the meieasad rollick stock 
V7ill or will not stand idle foi fi meiiths of the non- 
busy season. And whether it 13 tight in bliiidtoldedly 
lecommending the laige addition ot the lolling stock 
costing eroies ? What about the non paying chaiaoter of 
it while it lies idle ■’ Wno will baai this loss, which we 
need not say will be in addition do the annual inteiesfi 
charge on the fiesh capital outlay in this behalf ? So 
fai we are ooustraiued do obseive that the Railway 
Committee’s leport is not only impaifeot but unsatisfac- 
tory It is not impaitmllu wiitteu. 

Coming back to tinance, the Committee opines that '' in 
three years ending dist Match 1908, nearly £20,000,000 
will be spend in incieasing the capacity of open lineSi 
and the result ot this expaudituie will, no doubt, toi the 
time being hive given much help towaids bunging the 
existing railways iip to a propei atandaid of afhoienoy " 
True BiU eifioiency fo! lohom ^ Foi the alien exploi- 
tois or foi the natives of India ^ From the following 
paiagiaph it appeals that all this eMicieuoy is to seive the 
European meichauo I'heie is nothing oi next to nothing 
foi theindian passentjei "It appeals tiom the Administra- 
oiou Kepoitou Indian Railways foi 1906 that 1,8/6 wag- 
gons weie added duiing the yeai to the stock on the seve- 
ral lailways, also that an additional 8,733 waggons weia 
under oidoi at the end of the yeai, and that the provision 
foi 2,888 moie had been authoiised, making a total ot 
11,521 waggons 01 tan pei cant to the numbei (115,686) 
in existence at the end of 1906 The stock of waggons 
-on Indian lailways in the spring of 1903 will probably 
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be far larger by eoma 13,000 or 11^ per cent than it 
■was at the and of 1906 ” But there is not a word about 
the ineiease of oaniages for 3rd olass passaugars ! Ba that 
as It may, the answer, then, to the fiist question is that 
the equipment of tlia Indian lailways has been unequal 
to the reqniiemants of tiada m the last two oi thiee 
years, and dheiefoie they leoommend that ttie allotment 
foi lailway oonstruotion and equipment should be more 
ased havond those of leoentyeais? It remains to be seen 
what amount the Government of India eventually faxes 
foi the pin pose 

IV— CONSi'RDCTION AT ERIC ATHLK’S.S PACE ! 

KXP15NDITURH OP 12^ MILLIONS STBRLINOr 
PKR annum. 

The next question treated by the Rulvvay Committee 
18 in lefaienoa to the additional amounts, beyond those 
annually budgettad, for railway construction and 
equipment Their answer is that “no definite limit oould be 
assigned’’ The reply is founded on the statement, based 
on the opinion of many a witness, of oouise all Buiopean, 
with their own “ enlightened self-interest” to satisfy, that 
there is such a wide scope tor fresh development that 
even a modest mileage of 1 lakh against the existing 
30,000 would not beoveimuoli I It is not suipiisiiig that 
this olass of witness should have bean of the opinion 
]ust stated Their sole aim and object being the exploita- 
tion of all available resources of India for acquir- 
ing the laigest wealth possible in the shoitast oonoeiv. 
able time, it is peifectly ratelhgibla that they should 
put forward their views m the inauner they have 
done III substance, they meant to aonvay to the Eul- 
way Committee, which laigaly was repiesentativa of 
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their own interests, with not a single one on behalf of the 
mass of the Indian taxpayers, who on lailway matters 
are a negligible quantity with the Government itself, 
that whatever mileage was annually resolved upon would 
not be enough to satisfy then wants ! The Indian penin- 
sula was so enormously latge, while the raw materials 
to be drawn away fiom the country weie so abundant 
and tempting What was the Indian tax-payei to them 
or they to him? It was suffioient if they succeeded 
m calling foi the tune while the tax-payer paid the piper, 
Had there been even a single Indian lepiesentative of the 
tax-payers on the Committee, he might have put the perti- 
nent question how unlimited mileage was to be fiuanoed^* 
He might have asked for a detailed return of each and 
existing line and queried the witnesses whether they 
ware all pioduotive and whether they were all need- 
ed for the lequiiements of the Indian population 
Indeed, he might have run the gamut of the entire 
Indian railway system and its finances from the data 
of their respective construction and opening of each 
line and elicited oategoiical replies utility 

and productiveness of each But, of course, that~'Wa8£ 
not the case The Committee was a packed Commit- 
tee to register the foregone conclusions of the Govern- 
ment of India forced on it by the “agitation" of the 
mSuential commeioial “agitatois" of the land. Aye, not 
even a single Indian witness was called to otter his 
evidence from the point of view of the Indian tax-payer, 
namely, whether increased railway construction at the rata- 
of 15 and 20 ciores per annum was a blessing or a cuise. 
It 18 all vaiy well for these foreign exploiters of India 
to magniloquently talk about every yard of railway 
being a benefit as if a railway was something like- 
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rain from heaven every inoh of the fall of whioh v?a8 
certainly a benefit to agriculture. To these keen 
advocates of breathless railway construction railways 
are, from then interested point of vie w, a golden har- 
vest But IB it auoh a harvest to the agrioultuiist, to 
the artisan, to the pool population of the area or 
tract through which lailway has to be made? Is it 
always the case that in the trail of a railway line 
tbaie is gold to be gathered by the poor ? Oi, le it 
generally the case that the pooi is made poorer because 
of the deprivation of his means of livelihood by a 
railway passing through the tract where be is living ? 
Oau lb be honestly asseited that the railways 
have unifoimly brought benefits oommensuiabe with 
the previous economic advantages which vast num- 
beia of the poor masses enjoyed, — the agrioulburist, 
the artisan, the bullock oauier, the caitsmen and so on, 
One should like bo have on leooid the eoonomio facts of 
each bract whence a railway has been made pi lo? to the 
railway era, and compare the benefits which the railway 
era since 184S has bioughb in Its tram In short, let us 
have thenecessaiy economic equation, thQ plus and minus 
of the pra-railway period and the plus and minus of the 
post-ra ilway period. Lst us stake the balance and 
sea how far the tiue economic piospeiity of the masses 
has beau maintained, advanced or woefully diminished. 
It is a most arduous and uphill task, but ha would be a 
benefaotoi of bis country who could successfully undei- 
take it and bang out the tiue lesults We know wall that 
what 18 good foi oue country is not necessarily good for 
anofchei In the mattei of railways, hither and thither, — 
railways paying and lailways non paying, railways 
military and railways oommeioial it is a problem whether 
they are all for good. The reader should not be so hasty 
15 
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as fco infer thab wa eondemn railways wholesale. Fat 
■from lb In the economy of bha world railways, bhanks 
bo tlia mabenal oivilisabion of bha Wesb, have beooine 
essenbial Bub wa do say bhab bhey ara not indispensable 
Admibbing bhab for so vast a peninsula as India a oerbain 
amounb of faoihby of oommuniaabion, leading bo opening 
up of traots which raally bring in wealbh m one form or 
anobhar, is naoaaaary, wa venbura bo say bhab the paoe ab 
which railways have bean hibharbo oonsbruobad, and ara 
going bo be oonsbruobad, in bha immadiaba fubure, is open 
to setious question, eoonomioally and finanoially Tha 
railway policy hibharbo pursued by bha Indian Governmanb 
cannob be said bo be an unmised " blessing " bo bbe pooresb 
masses lbs benefibs bo bhis class are nexb bo nobbing 3 usb 
as bha probaobiva policy of bha Easb India Company and 
lbs early successors, in mabbers of Bnbish goods, dasbroyed 
oerbian Indian indusbries so has bha railway policy des- 
troyed many humble bub remuoerabive indusbries, profes- 
sions and trades The result of bhab policy is to be seen 
ab present in all its gruesome nakedness in bha oondibion 
of tha day labourer who seldom gets his one full meal a 
day. These precious 1 ail ways have swept away hundreds 
of thousands of men who eked out a fairly contented and 
prosperous exisbence prior bo bhe era of railways The des, 
ti notion has been neatly as complete as possible The rail- 
ways have nene) J eplaaed ihis old order of man A few 
faundieds m each area my have found employmenb on tha 
railways bhemselvas But bhe test were fit st driven to land 
thus pressing on tha means of sabsisbenca, and after- 
wards thiown out of land by thousands to become mate 
day labourers on the held with a most precarious 
subsistence So that even railways ate not such 
un mixed blessings to a people as our Western rulers, 
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with wholly Western notions, seem to imagine. 
Again, the railways have imported quite an inordinate 
aimy of Europeans in then servioe who are drawing 
extravagant salaries not waiianted by the country’s 
finances or ability The salaiies earned come to a oroie 
and more par annum We are of those who believe that 
^railway constiuction in a country is limited by its own 
paouliai anviionments and lesourcas The economic 
conditions have to befiist closely considered , next, also 
the physical In fact, the two are intai-ralated Periodi- 
cally afflicted as India 18 with famines, mild or severe, it 
13 notouous that agriculture suffers, while agrioultuie is 
the staple industiy of the oountiy for centuries past 
Teopla piospeied on it Those, a fiaction, who depended 
on othei mdastrias, weie able to live well and thiive 
The home demand foi other articles, of which cloth 
was, of couisa, the principal stimulated those industries 
and thus kept the non agiicultuial population well engag- 
ed Aye, even beyond home biade, theie was the foreign 
trade m caliooes, in sugar, and in spicea which biought 
profits to the oountiy So far as bo the physioal condi- 
tions These in tmn necessarily evolved fan economic 
-conditions No heed seemed to have been paid by the 
pioneers of railways to the environments of the people 
and the agiioultural oondibions of the country But, if 
the pioneeis erred theie is no reason why thou succes- 
sois with the expeiienoe of halt a century should paisist in 
paipatuating those errors, aye, even aggravating them by 
yielding to the pleasure of the vocifaious and infiuential 
commercial " agibatoia ” and go on blindly building lail- 
ways at bieathless pace whan the condition of the eoun- 
'try fiist demands an amelioration of the indigent masses 
of the people All these and many other relevauS 
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matters might have been brought to the surface had corn- 
potent Indian witnesses been invited to give evidence 
befoie the Railway Committee from the JmiZzan point of 
view But in then complacency the governing authori- 
ties seem to fancy that m all India thaie are not even 
half a dozen expaiienced Indians who could give such 
evidence 1! What a delusion I But it is of no use now 
piolouging this wail We have been obliged to say so 
much because of the singularly shortsighted but oracu- 
lar pionounoement of the Railway Committee itself, 
namely, that “witnesses look forwaid to a time whan the 
30,000 miles of lailways now open will have been 
increased to 100,000 That even this estimate of mileage 
IS short of that which will ultimately be found to be 
neoessaiyin India” 1 Aye, these infallible Popes go a 
step luitber and opine as then oonviebion that “theie will 
be fiuitful fields for laiga repioduotiva expendituia on 
railways in the oouutiy fot many years to come ” Whan 
such falsa piophets proclaim on the housetop than* 
prophecy, what hope is there for the Indian taxpayei to 
ariest this extravagant and blind “ piogresa ” forwaid m 
railway construction? On the one hand, are the wit- 
nesses whose interest is to amass wealth without putting 
their hands m then pockets foi a single Rupee ; on the 
other, theie aiefchau own inteiested kith andkio, special' 
ly the non and steel manufacbutes, equally piona to 
encouiage and piomota then inbeiests I Thus, the Com- 
mittee has pioved itself a sham It nevei went into the 
loot; of the mattei How can it give any other verdioft 
than the one it has given — a verdict which was agreed 
to he/oie even the investigation began ? 

Aftei this we need not be surprised at the following 
oracular utteiance “ It is theiefoie, m oui opinion very. 
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■aesirable that the steady, and even lapid, development 
of the railway system of India should he regaided by 
the Govei nment as one of its most impoitant duties ” But 
the Committee at once became oonsoioas of the extia- 
vagance of then own leeommendation Its economic 
conscience touched theie. So it qualified the leoom- 
mendation as follows ‘ but at the same time wc ?fico(7- 
mse the financial di§ieiilties that may be expci lenced 
lohen the Government commits itself to neiu and 
expensive schemes on a laige scale The danger 

which attends a policy of lapid development is 
that large projects, involving heavy annual espendi- 
tuie over a long seuas of years, may be begun at a time 
when capital can be easily obtained, and may be still 
fai from completion when capital has become compara- 
tively soaioe and deal In such ouoamstanoes it is 
necessary to choose between two alternativas, viz , 
letardation of the woik, and boriowiog at unfavourable 
Tates, so as to allow a speedy completion The former 
alternative entails loss owing to the dispersal of labour 
that has been collected for the works, to the difiioulty of 
making sudden reductions in the higher tariff of trained 
•engineers, of whom the majority are permanent Govern- 
ment employees, while the remainder ate engaged for a 
teim of years, and to the prolongation of the period 
during which capital remains unproductive The latte) 
alternative invohes the 7 ish of a fall in Indian secui ities 
7 datively to otlw s, which may lessen then popidaiity and 
piejiidice the success of futuie loans ” How careful heie 
is the Committee to safeguard the railway investors who 
are almost allBiitish* Various witnesses very amly 
opined that it would be easy to provide annually fiom 15 
to 21 millions sterling But the Committee recommends 
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that " foi a good many years to come, the amount that 
might with advantage be spent on lailways in India will 
exceed the funds which will on the aveiage he available, 
BO that the effective limit of the amount to be spent in 
any year will be the amount that can be provided," So 
here the Committee wisely left to the Government to fix 
the amount, though, not without quoting Lord Eoths- 
ohild’s opinion He was asked “ That in regard to the 
amount of money the Secretary of State can raise in any 
one year in London you are inclined to think that an 
average of 8 or 10 millions would be about the figure " 
Lord Rothschild replied “ 1 think he might gat it, 
especially if itweie distinctly stated it was for i aihvay 
purposes ’’ So here one of the greatest financial autho- 
rities in the world opines that India can at the utmost 
borrow no more than 8 to 10 millions, and even that 
much when the lending public is informed that the loan- 
18 wanted for raihvay purposes the significance 
of which IS obvious. It is difficult foi India to 
borrow in London as much as 8 to 10 oiores though 
other impecunious or bankrupt, Continental and Ameri- 
can States, can obtain double and treble that amount. 
But probably it might get that if it was announced that 
the boir owing uas for railways The inference is 
that no bigger loan can ever be floated for India in 
the greatest monetary oentie of the world This opens 
up another financial question, namely, how may India 
borrow in India at 4 per cent, fon "'reproductive ” 
public works, railways and iirigation included? But we 
will not expatiate on this question at the present stage- 
lb demands a separate and exhaustive treatment by 
itself So the Committee further remarks that " it wouldi 
not be imprudent for the Secretary of State to oontem- 
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plate raising in London, in normal years as muoh as 9^ 
millions sterling.” These 9 millions are to be supple- 
mented by another 5 millions as follows — 

Lakhs 


Fiona Eevenue auiplus 100 

Annual appiopriation from Eevenue 
for reduotion or avoidance of debt 76 
Savings Bank Deposits . 100 

Eupea Loan 325 

Moiety of profits of Coinage 150 

Es 750= 5 million £ 


After further observations the Committee at last, 
after many wngglings, "recommend an annual rate 
of expenditure on railways which there is a reason- 
able hope of maintaining even in diffiouU times, 
and we accordingly advise that the Government of 
India be authorised to piepaie their annual railway 
programme on the basis of a capital expenditure of 
£ 12,600,000” So, heie at last aftai many gropings 
and searchings of the financial oonscienoe, the Com- 
mittee have touched dryland — namely, 12 millions, 
against an average annual expendituie fiom 1898 — 99 
to 1906 — 07 of nearly 7 millions, and against the allot- 
ted grant of 10 millions in 1907 — 08 ' But the story of 
the futuie of i ail way finance is not over. Theie is the 
thud question ‘Within what limits and by what 
methods should additional funds be laised?” That is 
another exhilarating stoiy of railway finance related by 
the Eailway Committee 

V.— POLITIOAL AND ECONOMIC EXPEDIENCY OF 
BOEEOWING FOR RAILWAYS IN INDIA 
The third question dealt with by the Committee has- 
refeienceto the limit of time within which additional 
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funds should be raised and fche ways and means of raising 
them The answer is that from 10 to 12 tnillious should 
be laisad But the Oomcnittaa make the vary sansibla 
and businesB-hke suggestion that no fixed sum, suffioiant 
for expenditure in a year be laisad. The amount should 
he at the disoration of the Saoietary of State who would 
taka oare whan the monay-maiket is easy to raise in 
excess of his wants and to borrow less when there is a 
stringency Thus the principal object would not be 
defeated, and the risk of having to reduce expenditure at 
a time of stunganoy will be considerably minimised. 

As to the method of laising the millions in London, 
the Oommittea suggest four ways 

1 Direct Government boirowing , 

2. The issue of short dated debenture bonds by com- 

panies with the guiiantea of Government , 

3. The issue of debenture stock by oompanies, guaran- 

teed also, but redeemable after a IciQg period 
and at the option of the boriower , 

4 The issue of share capital by oompanies with a 
Goveinment guarantee of inteiest and a share 
in sutplus profits. 

The first method hitheito in vogue, at least for the last 
twenty years, is deemed the simplest and the most econo- 
mical. Lord Rothschild had expressed his opinion that 
the Government would not find any difficulty in raising 
annually 8 to 10 million pounds as a maximum. The 
authority of so axpeiienoed a finanoier must be held to 
be conclusive and should be followed But if in case of 
emeigenoy, military speoially, a larger amount has 
inevitably to be borrowed, then short bills may be issued 
by the India Oounoil after the manner of Treasury bills. 
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^ufi the Committee are of opinion that it should be put 
into practice only as a last resort Another method 
suggested by a witness la to issue a 4 per cent stook on 
the hypotheoation of a portion of the Indian revenues 
But this would be altogether illegal, bearing m mind the 
existing obligations of India The issue of debenture 
stocks by oompanies but guaianteed by the State is deem- 
ed expensive and less popular than the ordinary Govern- 
ment stook At the same time in oertain oircumstanoes 
the method might with advantage be employed and thus 
popularise somewhat such debentures Again, short 
‘term debeitures are supported as another mode of 
raising the funds But having regard to the faot 
■that there are already large outstanding debentures 
of this oharaoter, to the amount of well nigh 17 millions 
•sterling, and to the consensus of opinion among financial 
witnesses that this method of borrowing should be used 
most sparingly, the Committee put aside this method 
also. Lastly, there is the raising of capital by the 
working railway oompanies by new issue of shaies. The 
"Committee are greatly in favour of it, albeit that this 
method which was in vogue before has been held in sus- 
pense these last ten years. The only trouble will be to 
make some modifications in the existing contracts of the 
oompanies 

It may be observed hare that as far as railway 
financing is concerned the Eailway Committee seem 
to have bean gieatly carried away by the putely 
English aspect In other words, they have implicitly 
relied on the English financiers. Of course, they aie 
entitled to the greatest weight, for nobody can deny 
the value to be attached to opinions pionounoed by 
such world- finaaoiers as Lord Bothsohild and others. 
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At 'the same time la it not worthwhile giving India 
a fair trial ? Of eouiaa, m a country like India 
large capital at a rate of 3 or 3 j pei cent inteieat may not 
be forthcoming Even if there ha laige capital, more oi 
less it IS " boarded” acooiding to tna authorities thenl- 
selvea. Is it altogether impossible to coax this Indian 
capital, which is so shy now, at a higher lata? In years 
gone by, with no State curieney and an exceedingly 
restricted foieign tiade, the Government used to borrow 
what it wanted at the late of 5 and par cent and 
more As the resouieea of the country began to be deve*- 
loped and as the means of oommunication were greatly 
facilitated and as the empire began to be fully consoli- 
dated the credit of the Government improved It 
improved vastly with its revenue, and its auxi- 
liary, the State cunenoy Hence the rate of boriow- 
ing was lediiced bo 4^ per cent , then 4 pei cent, tilh 
foi some joais past m has been steadily maintained 
at 3i pel oent It endeavouied to borrow at a still lower 
late, namely, 3 pei cent , but has found to its cost that it 
svas a great mistake and holders of this paper have for 
sometime past been urging the expediency of paying it 
after converting into 3i per oent for they have been 
gieatly preiudiced by the low rate at which it is quoted 
in the market Aye, it is even uasaleable, nobody but 
some trustees touch it 

It IS clear that for Indians to invest their monies m 
public work loans, like railways and iirigation works, a 
rate of interest ought to be allowed which may be deemed 
fairly reasonable aud m harmony with the ordinary 
Tate prevalent in the open markets of Oaloutta, Madras 
and iBombay. It may be asked why is it that at 
or 4f the best managed ootton mills m Bombay- 
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ara able to command unlimited borrowing? There is no 
accurate estimate of the actual loan capital in ououla- 
tion among these, but at a guess it could not be less 
than 10 croies for all Bombay mills If we take the 
cotton mills alone of all India 13 to liciorea would not 
be an exaggerated estimate Thete ara theoi again, the 
]Uta mills and the coal-mines which paitly carry on their 
anterpiise with boi rowed capital. Our own suggestion 
to the authoiities is that a full and fair trial foi at least 
three years be given to borrowing more largel> for public 
works in India at the rate of 4 par cent When we find 
that such minoi organisations as municipalities, Poit 
Tiuats and Impiovemeut Trusts aie able regulaily to 
boriow’at 4 per cent , and that without anj Goveinment 
guai antes, except in some cases, we do not see what could 
prevent the Giovarnment itself fiom bon owing likewise 
The economic advantages at e enoimous pom the Indian 
point of view They say capital begets capital So that 
with a laiger amount of boiiowing m India, the countiy 
will earn the interest which, in its turn, will lemain in 
India This la what is now badly wanted At present 
it IS superfluous to state that theie is an enormous 
*' dram ” by way of interest obaiga on capital outlay on 
account of lailways to England It cannot be denied 
that this mteiest comes out of the annual income of the 
country It goes clean out of the oountiy Thete is no 
leturn, because the investors of railway shares and 
debentures are mostly in England It does not letmn 
to fructify in the pockets of the tax payers of the aount-i y 
Is there a doubt that were even a part, if not the whole, 
of this interest were retained in the countiy, the country 
audits people could be greatly benefited? It would 
be so much capital available tor the State to borrow 
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This la a very large sub]aofi on whioh much oould be 
written All that we would say briefly here is this 
That we Bie of conviction that the time has come 
ivhen the economics of 7 azlway finance in all its beaiings 
should he caiefully examined in older that the Government 
may taka a new departure oalled for by the material 
advancement of the country Bo count) y can enrich 
itself wheie some ciores are actually diained away 
without any hope of let inn It is, no doubt, at present 

one of the great economic evils which has aiisen fiom 
the foreign rule Those evils ought to be greatly 
minimised, aye, so minimised that by a slow and steady 
change in the policy of borrowing we might reduce them 
to the irieduoible minimum Financial statesmanship 
of the highest oidar is requisite — a statesmanship whioh, 
besides, shall not be one-sided and look thiovgh the selfish 
mtei ests of B) itish capitalists alone If the Government 
were to laise annually an inbeinal loan for public works of 
8 to 10 oiores at 4 per cent we are snia it would put 
heait into the people of this country and every year 
would see a laigei and larger bouowing, say to the 
extent of 10 to 13 oioias At piesent the Government 
only seams to have one eye, namely, the eye to nmse the 
Bntish capitalists and his inteiests It should openits 
othet eye also and tiy to utidei stand the enormous economio 
evils of Its present boriowing policy, and gradually alter 
It so as to bring about that healthy and economic benefit 
which internal bouowing must inevitably bring in its 
brain There is also a serious political aspect of this 
financing which should not be forgotten The greater the 
stake of the people in sUoh loans is increased, the greater 
will be the security and parmananoa of British rule, 
■Goustitutional reforms of the administration are no 
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doubb well and good. Bub our people in agibabing for 
bbeae reforms seem bo become hopelessly blind bo bhe 
financial lefmms which ai e more called foi For ib should 
be remembered bhab a gieat deal of India's fubura polibieal 
regeneiabion will depend on ibs matenal aalvabion If 
polibioal evils are bo be remedied, ib is nob the less 
assenbial bhab the aoonomio evils should ‘pai i passu he 
lemoved In faob as economists of bhe highest leputa 
have obseived, economics and politics go hand m band, 
They are inseparable and inteidepandant on each othei. 
Ib IS a mattei of piofound regret to notice that bbis 
important aspect of the existing situation is almost 
wholly neglected Ib is much to be wished that our far- 
sighted and sober Indian politicians will now turn then 
greater attention to the problem of the scomowmc salvation 
of the country At present India is the slave of Bntish 
capitalists Is this sln,veiy to last for ever ? 

■VI.— PEOPIT OP COINAGE— THIS GRAVE INJUSTICE 
OP RESERVING IT POE THE GOLD STANDARD 
RESERVE 

Pursuing our oiitioism in reference bo the reply given 
by the Eailway Committee to question No 3 of the 
Seorataiy of State, we might first point to the exceedingly 
businesslike and sound suggestion made by Lord Eoths- 
ohild with legaid to railway boriowing, not according 
to the actual needs of a single year, but according to the 
opportunities afiorded by the London money market 
where a laigei part of the loans would have to be raised 
His Lordship said . "When the moment arrives for 
appealing for further funds, then will be the time 
to decide in what form bouowing is to take place The 
only advice I think I am entitled to give to the Indian 
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Govarnment is to make no fixed and imchangeable laiofov 
futuie policy It is always best to have more than one 
stung to one's bow, and if, when the time comes, it is 
found impracticable 07 impolitic to act in a certain loay, 
recourse can be had to any one of the methods sketched out 
in the memorandum ivhich has been given to me * I 
should ba axoeasivaly sorry to tia the Saoredaiy of State 
down to raising money in any paitioular way " This is, 
indeed, the language of a truly disinterested and friendly 
adviser Mi Alexander Wallace, late Govainor of the 
Bank of England, expressed views similar to those of 
Lord Bothsohild on this point 

We now turn to another suggestion, but of serious 
import to the tax-payer, made in the 23rd paragraph of 
the Committee’s Eepoit It is thought that, “ m view 
of the diieot and immediate benefit oouferied by railway 
extension on the Indian producers, from whom a very 
large part of the Government revenue is obtained, and 
also having legard to the importance of cheeking the 
growth of the external debt of India, it would be gieatly 
to the ultimate advantage of the tax-payers and sound 
policy for the Government of India, to endeavour to 
realise a larger average annual surplus than 100 lakhs 
(637,000 £) to ba applied to supplement the other sources 
available for capital expenditure on railways (2) It may 
also be found possible to issue Eupee loans of a laiger 
annual amount on the average than 325 lakhs (2,167,000 
£). (3) Einally, we anticipate that it may ultimately be 
possible to use the whole of the profits on coinage for 
capital expenditure As regards No 2 we are in accord 
with the recommendations of the Committee. We are 
strongly of opinion that were the Government to take 
courage and raise the rate of public works loan to 4 per cent. 
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-and borrow almost wholly in this country, a large number 
-of Iona fide Indian investors would be always ready and 
willing to invest their loanable capital m railways This 
is a matter to be encouraged, foi, it is produotive of 
double advantage As we have already pointed out 
every Bupee of capital laised in India for which inteiest 
will he yaid in India is a step in the right direction. 
The economic condition of the country sorely demands 
that there ought to be now, as a beginning, some stoppage 
in the annual diain of that part of the country's wealth 
which goes to foreign parts, without any hope of return, by 
way of interest on capital boriowed Secondly, if theie 
IS a large hoarded capital, as is the general belief, the more 
the State endeavouis to coax it from the laigeat number 
so as to turn it to a beneficent purpose the better Indeed, 
flic most successful and automatic way of coaxing it is to 
offer a higher rata of interest, If lesser public organisa- 
tions, with only a limited credit, such as Municipalities, 
Port and Improvement Tiusts, can borrow easily at 4 per 
cent., why should not the State offer the same rata for its 
loans ? It will be said that of what use paying a highei 
rate ? Wall, the highei late is indirectly a tax unseen on 
the tax-payai But we are of conviction that ware a 
plebiscite taken there will not be found a single tav paye) 
luho would not willingly undergo this small saoufioe to 
attain the laiqei good which must follow in the works of 
the stoppage, m howevei limited a degiee, namely, 
pievention of the ceaseless drain on account of interest 
charge going on at present and increasing capital in the 
oountiy itself, 

Then, as to the suggestion for utilising the lohole 
profits of coinage for lailway capital. Heie, too, 
we can see no objection though the interested. 
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Oh ambers of Gotamerce will scream aloud and 
bully the Goverument to keep the profits intact tor 
giving stability to their exchange opeiatious But it 
should be borne in mind that the inter^ial trade of India 
IB vastly more valuable than its sea home tiade That 
this trade is bound to expand with the growing expansion 
of railways goes without saying Therefore, it ought to 
be the duty of the State to see how that internal trade is 
promoted It will not do to favour a limited class of 
foreign exploiters at the expense of the vast mass of the 
indigenous pioduoers and distiibutors Such partiality 
13 fraught with the gravest political injustice The 
solemn declaration made time out of number that the 
sole aim and object of the Government is to govern 
India in the inteiests of India alone would hardly 
be justified Indeed even now the Government is 
openly reproached for backing out of this declaration 
m practical politics, as people see how Indian inteiasta, 
specially in matters of tiade, are not infrequently 
suboidinated to the intereete of British expoiters and' 
their oonnteipart who are impoiteis heie It is indeed 
a moat glaring and disagieeable anomaly that the differ- 
ent Ohambeis of Oommeroe should have an upper hand 
in the matter of extended railways without having any 
sfaiiee whatever to speak of in this country Members of 
these organisationa come on then own hook to enrich' 
themselves , but they want everything to be done for the 
promotion of their own inteiests at the expense of the 
Indian tax payets, Why should it be so ? Are we to be 
told that the diffeient private railway companies m Eng- 
land listen to eveiy interested cry of the Englishmen of 
Commerce ? Each railway is apiivate concern limited by 
its capital. And it islfor the Company itself to have the^ 
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last! word whether it will build or not any line, It may 
or may not acoording as id sees the advantage or disad- 
vantage of doing 80. But here these Ohambeis of Oom- 
meroe seem to think that they are the loids of India 
and that whatever they demand should be granted unto 
them irrespective of the tax-payer? No English railway 
capitalist company would listen to such a demand with- 
out the shaieholdeia having a potent voice in the 
matter, T/ie tax-payets of India aie in lealiiy the share- 
holdeis in out State lailways But the State has been so 
far culpable m its responsibility to the tax-payers that 
it nevei consults them whenever a new line, supported by 
the interested Obaihbers, has to be built It does the 
very oontiaiy, and that, to the piejudiea of the tax- 
payers, namely, yielding to the interested oiy of this 
microscopic minoiity of foieign meiohants. 

Now, it cannot be denied for a moment that the pio- 
fits of the piivate coinage of silver prior to the closure of 
the mints, belonged the tax-payers, not to the Obambers of 
Oommerce If the State alone now coins silver, it 
is with the monies of the public So that the profits 
still belong to the public, speaking logically. And we, for 
one, contend that the Government of India is guilty of 
the gi avast financialmgusUee when it utilises the whole of 
the coinage profits for the purpose of satiafimg the 
demands of an omnipotent but fractional clique 
of foieign txadeis who absolutely should have no 
voice in the disposal of the levenues of the country^ 
that 13 to say, tbs funds conbiibuted by the tax-payer. 
Just oonsidei for a moment the genesis of this coinage 
profit Piior to the closure of the mints, silver was 
permitted by private owners to the mints in order to be 
16 
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•coined And according to the mmt rules and the stand- 
ard of coinage, the equivalent of the bullion in Rupees 
was given back to the owners It did not matter one iota 
to the Government what the rate of bullion was That 
was simply the business of the owner Whether it cost 60 
shillings an ounce or 26, it was for the owner to count the 
loss 01 gam If it was a loss he suffered. If it was a 
gam it was his profit But the owners of bullion were 
none else than the public Their gams, whenever theia 
were gains, want into then pockets, not to the mint or 
■the Treasury But mark now the change which took 
place after the closure of the mints Private coinage 
•ceased The State alone became the purchaser of bullion 
and its comer also into Rupees The standard of 
coinage la the same, that is to say, it is still the case 
that an ounce of silver pioduces so many Rupees But 
the puce of silver has gone down a great deal. So that 
an ounce of stiver now costs less The saving m that 
coat IS really the piofit, because the same number of 
Rupees are still coined out of an ounce of silver Had 
'the mints never been closed these piofits would naturally 
have belonged to the public who could have still 
piesented its bullion to the mmt It will be thus 
seen that after all the profits belong to the public. 
Aye, moia so, for, after all, the purchases made of the 
bullion come from the monies contributed by the 
tix-payars Why then should such a profit be earmarked 
not for a public purpose, but tor keeping exchange stable 
foi the fractional clique of foreign merchants who come 
to India to make money ? Here is another senous evil 
arising from the closure of the mints beyond the evils 
which are so well-known, and yet the Government yields 
to the cry of this interested minority and carries the 
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(profits to that artifiotal device known as the Gold Standard 
Eeserve ! Had our silver ounanoy never been tampeied 
with and had Government never yielded to the ory of these 
Cbambeis, India to-day would have been in a moia pros- 
perous position than it is and, therefore, we are atone with 
those who have designated the closure of the mints as a 
“ crime " Yes It is a ciime and a most inasousable one. 
That crime has led to this other crime which has for its 
object the Gold Standard Reseive to keep pleased a small 
minority at the expense of millions of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects It is a monstrous eoonomio injustice 
and the leas we now say on this part of the subject the 
bettei. We think, therefore, it is indeed a most sensible 
pioposal of the Railway Oommlttee to recommend tbe 
utilisation of the annual coinage piofics towards fiesti 
capital outlay on lailways which, of oomse, aie for the 
public, 

"We legist, however, we cannot endoise the recom- 
mendation of the Oommlttee that the Government 
should have a laigei annual suiplus fiom revenue 
That 13 only possible by two means (l) By the natural 
growth of all the important sources of revenue, and 
(2) by means of enhanced or new taxation or both 
As to the first, the Government annually reaps automa- 
tically the benefits necessary from the natural growth 
of revenue But it is a matter of serious oonsideia- 
tion whether taxation can be fuithei levied If it 
comes to that, why, it is wall known that the principal 
revenue, apart from land, stamps, excise, oomes from 
customs duties Why should not the import duty on 
piece goods be raised to 5 par -cent and so on sugar and 
-metals? The country will joyfully acclaim such enhauoe- 
4iient if it zs lealhj to be &ai -znailed foi flesh aapUal oit 
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piihha wm ks alone and 110 other Swadeshism also willi 
ba helped Bat it goes withoub saying that the very 
first people who will denounce the proposed increased 
import duty on the three prinoipal articles of imports 
will ba those identical Chambers of Commerce who 
are tiymg out foi more railways, more funds foi Gold 
Standaid Beserves, more eveiything foi the piomotioni 
of than tiade as if they vrere the salt of India and 
the 300 millions counted foi nothing The Free 
Tiaders would also scream aloud But even apart from 
Free Tiade it might happen, and there could be no 
doubt about it, that as Swadeshi activities in all direc- 
tions multiplied, the impoits of these commodities might 
undei go seiious diminution Pto tanto the duties derivable 
therefrom at the piesant late of 3i pei cent, would be 
diminished The only other tax which might be well 
increased would be the Income Tax Bub that would 
also make these identical bodies voeifeiate and scream 
aloud, and the Government iiouldnevei find the necessaiy 
cowage to stand fast by its own taxation Thus, it 
is very easy for the Eailway Committee to talk with 
a light heart about raising taxation for purposes of 
having a laigei railway capital But we go a step 
further and challenge their piemises. Why should 
tbeie at all be such a large outlay of boriowed 
capital It 18 nob a sound or wise financial policy 
to act that way If piivabe individuals have to out their 
coat accoiding to their cloth, States also have to do the 
same And having regard to the oompaiative poverty 
of this country it wonld be a crying iniustioe to raise 
taxation simply for the purpose of finding extra railway 
capital. The fact is that the entire financial policy in 
respect of railways hitherto pursued by the Government 
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»is unsound and nob afc all oonduoive to the true interests 
of the tax-payers who are never consulted and uniformly 
negleoted, To us it is a matter of grievous disappoint- 
ment that the Eailway Oommittee did not go into the 
jjolicy Itself , but, perhaps, it was not its fault seeing 
that its scope was framed out and diy 
VII.— LOSING RAILWAY AND SEPARATION OF EAILWAY 

PINANOB PROM THE GENERAL FINANCES OP 
THE EMPIRE. 

We may now deal with the other suggestions for* 
'mulated by the Eailway Committee in the lemaining paras 
of answer No 3 In paragraph 24 it is observed that 
'the davelopmeut of the Indian railway system would be 
expedited were arrangements made that some lines now 
dependent on G-ovainoaenb for their capital in future 
met their raquiremanta without Government intervention 
or assistance There are at present foul lines diieotly 
^worked by Government, namely — 

North-Westein 3,569 mules 

Easter Bengal 1,271 „ 

Oudh and Eohilkhand 1,292 „ 

Jorfaat 32 ,, 

6,l64mil88 

It should be remembered that the total capital 
•outlay on the North-West railway, up to the end of 1907, 
was 62 oioresl No lailway in India has cost such a 
gigantic sum and norailway had been till vary late a loss to 
the State, at any rate, till 1904 It had managed eompleta- 
ly to lose 25 oroies 1 It is a kind of harpy in Public Woiks, 
ifor the more you spend upon it, the more it demands I 
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lii IS av'erhuDgiy of capita], for all the blessed purpose 
of its “ furthei development ” as the astute but irrespon- 
sible managers of our pieeious State lailways for the time 
being oontinually say Having cost 62 cioies already 
and having buidaned the tax-payer with 26 oroies moifr 
by way of loss in its operations throughout its whole 
existence, it has just made a net gam ol 2^ crores m 4r 
years And this whilom White Elephant of the Indian 
’Eailway syateno, which reflected no credit on its past 
management, is still sought to be developed by the 
sapient Committee by feeding it with fresh capital of 
Heaven knows how many oroias moia ' Is theie no one 
m the Viceiegal Legislative Council or Parliament to 
obtain a full and complete statement of the financial 
histoiy of this shark of a railway which has eaten away 
so long the substance of the State ? It would be well 
before its further development is taken on hand to 
interpellate the Seoretaiy of State on the following 
points — 

(a) How much has been spent on the Mzhtaiy pait 
of the railway to date’ and how much loss has it 
incurred to the State from its commencement’ 

ib) How many moio miles of this railway the 
State intends to construct for strategical and military 
pui poses? How much more capital will be required for 
such extension? When such extension may be completed? 
When completed, will finality be reached ? Indeed, 
IS theie to he any finality at all as far as this lailway is 
concerned ’ Oi, is the State to continue pushing the line 
further and further ‘until it has reached “the Duiand' 
Line,” aye, Kabul itself ? 
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(c) What has tha Oommeroial Section of the 
Eailways cost up to date? What gam has it made for 
tha State ’ What are its future pioapacts ? Is it likely 
that it will leave to Government a substantial profit 
annually ? 

id) Does tha Government contemplate further 
extension of the Commeicial Section? If so, how many 
miles and at what cost ? Has it been carefully computed 
that the outlay will bring in more grist, by way of net 
gam, to the State mill Indeed, is the extension 
worth going into at all ? Or will it be the case that 
with moreased capital outlay the law of diminishing 
letuin will assert itself? 

We should be delighted to see the India Ofiioe honest- 
ly answering the questions without its customary 
equivocation There should be no vague oi delphio 
response Our own conviction, which is growing more 
and more confirmed evety year as we carefully go 
through railway finance, such as is manufactured for 
the public by its astute accountants, is that nobody in 
India, outside the Eailway Board, knows anything with 
absolute aoouraoy about the Indian railways m then 
financial branch Time is a studied e^oit to keep the 
pubhaina condition of chaotic daihiess vihioh is night 
only too visible Imagine, when such is the want 
of knowledge, in India, what must ha the '* colossal" 
Ignorance of the British public, aye, even of thal 
limited public, mostly reMied Anglo Indiana and some 
Trustees, who have their monies invested in Indiar 
railways. State or any other managed by companies 
There seems to be a regular guild, a close freetnasonrj 
who alone have the inner knowledge and are the 
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Tepoaifcoriea of bhe dark aaorets of railway finance Such 
being the faofc, and we would stand corrected if it la not, 
we must entirely disapprove of the glib auggeation bree- 
zily made by the Railway Oommittee, that one or more 
of the foui railways above mentioned " might be leased 
to companies on the basis” deaoiibed in para 24. 

Than in paras 26 and 27 the Oommittee disouaa 
other finanoial suggestions made by Sir R. Upcott, the 
Chairman of the Railway Board and by Su Alexander 
Henderson, Chairman of the Great Central Railway 
Company, Both suggestions have their defects and the 
Oommittee have wisely rejected them 

The last matter in leferenoe to answer No 3 dealt 
with by the Oommittee is the one about Indian railway 
finance being kept entiiely separate from the genetal 
finances of the Government of India It bas been 
biought to the notice of the Oommittee ” that the capital 
to be provided tor railway purposes should be determined 
solely with reference to the raquiiements of State, rail- 
ways, and that bhe decision should not be inflaenoed by 
considerations relating bo the general financial position 
of the Government of India " The Committee seem to 
be alarmed at the suggestion and pionounoe it as 
impracticable But to us it does not seem to be 
80 impracticable as is tried to be made out on the 
ground that it is on the geneial oedit enjoyed by 
.the finances of the Goveinment of India that rail- 
way capital is to ba found. “ The Government 
must of necessity regard its obligations as a wholoi 
and in determining to what extant it will allow its credit 
to be pledged in order to raise capital for railways lb 
must taka account of its present and future require- 
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tnanfcs ” This argument is not convincing No doubt, 
■the Government regards its obligations as a ■whole and 
determines what capital it should annually require 
Were the Government, in so regarding, to take all its 
other imperative obligations to the tax-payers into fair 
considei ation, there would not ha so muoh objection 
But what IS the fact? This only — -That the Govern- 
ment does not impartially considei all its ohligations It 
receives most favourably all projects for all kinds of 
extension, ill-oonsidared oi well-eonsi^arad, but mespeo^ 
tim of ,the ultimate burden on the tax-payer of the annually 
growing debt on public woiks, as urged by the European 
Ohamhers of Oommeroe possessing not a pie’s woith 
of stake in the oountiy In so listening, the Government, 
we expect, has nevei cared for the interests of the people 
of India at laige Its wishes and sentiments, its wants 
and requiiements, however pressing and however urgent, 
have bean almost uniformly tieated most churlishly or 
not listened to at all We challenge the Government 
to publish a list of all the railways constructed, say since 
1874, showing those (a) which were so built on its 
own undivided issponsibihty , (6) which were taken on 
hand at the instance of the Chambers of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madias and (o) which were taken at the 
suggestioQ of the Indian public It should also publish 
■for general information the suggestions made to it from 
time to time by public bodies directly or through the 
Indian Piess or through the Congress for improvements 
in the passenger seivioe, third class spaeially, and the 
total cost of such improvements. We make bold to say 
that when such information is honestly given it will be 
discovered that there is no manner of comparison as to 
what the Government of India has done at the instanoa 
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of the Chambera of Oommeioe and what at the sugges- 
tion, prayeia and memoiiala of Indians themselves either 
diieotly or through the Indian Press. Therefoie, ibie 
wrong to say that the Government considers its obliga- 
tions as a whole It does nothing of the kind It 
only considers its 'obligations” so fai as it tries to 
lespond to the cry of the foreign Oharabers of Oommeioe, 
oftener than not to the gieat deti iment\of Indian interests 
pure and simple Bub the matter does not end there 
only. Theie are thelaige irrigation works recommended 
by the luigation Commission Almost all are hanging 
fire save the Godavei y and Nera projects The moment- 
a Ohambei agitates foi its own pet line, a new or a 
branch line or an extension, the Government of India 
obligingly meets its demands. If it is not done the suggest- 
ing Ohambei pulls the wiie from behind. Immediately 
its organs begin bo soieam aloud and bowl Then the same 
kind of wire pulling is practised in the interested financial 
papers in England Aye, sometimes even a deputation 
waits on a Seoietaiy of State I If it is a Lord Hamilton 
or a Lord Midleton or a Viscount Cross immediate 
instructions aie issued to make the agitating body 
Khoosh, More It has happened that when bheie is a 
conflict of trade industries oi theta is immense tiade 
rivalry between the Ohambeis themselves that Ohambei. 
which IS the most potent and has the longest eai of 
Government oariies the day The Bast Indian Eailway is 
the most influential and pampered one and it has m the 
past kept away othei competing hues poaching on its 
traffic route And tbeie is the latest instance of the 
Nagda Mutra lailway, agitated by the Bombay Chamber 
which was disallowed for years to be built till the. 
Government was /bleed into building it. Also there la- 
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evidence on record thafc the Bombay Ohambar itself bit- 
terly complained that because tbe Calcutta Ohatnbei had 
the ear of the Impeiial Government by ? eason of its being 
on the spot that more than one suggestion of its own has 
been disallowed or held in abeyance indefinitely But 
■what about the iiiigation woiks deliberately recommend- 
ed with the view of avoiding as far as practicable the 
famine conditions which began to pievail m many an 
insecure aiea the moment a monsoon tails ? Who 
agitates on behalf of the poorest masses ? Those who 
do are nevai listened to, The Congress for years has 
passed resolutions urging on Government the oonstiuo- 
tion of laige irrigation woiks But if the Congress as a 
body has hitherto been tieated with the scantiest of 
scanty courtesy oi no oouitesy at all, and when even 
a reactionary 'Viceroy refused to receive officially an 
expeiienoed President of the Congress, who had known 
more of Indian wants in his lifetime than the 
most exalted authoiity luling here foi five years, to 
place bafoie him the principal demands of the Congiess, 
what ate we to say of its specific resolutions on such 
topics as the urgency of constructing iirigation works 
which yield a piofitable return at least of four per cant, 
on the capital outlay when the combined system of 
railways, costing well-nigh 400 oiores, cannot gam tor 
the State even now more than a miseiable one per cent, 
and that too 58 years after their first introduction into 
the countiy ! Piaotioally, therefore, it is pure sophistry 
on the pait of the Railway Committee to talk of the 
“whole obligations” which the Government of India 
have to take into consideration. 

But there is a positive advantage m the leoommenda- 
tion made to keep railway finance separate from the 
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general finanoea of the country Take for granted that 
no railway m India had been a State oonoarn either 
directly or indirectly. What would have happened then? 
la lb not clear that there would have been no such thing 
as " Ball ways ” as a heading in the annual budget as there 
is none in the English budget Where then is the objec- 
tion to keep it separate even now ? As a matter of 
fact the annual financial position of the country ts at 
pjesmtpaitly obscwed by the intiod.ftfliuoa-*t..MAlwa>%, 
finance in the budgets Treat it separately and our 
Finance Ministers will not find it an easy task to balance 
their estimate of revenue and expenditure and evolve 
surpluses The railway account, like what the opium 
account was in the past, is a kind of deus ex maohina 
for manipulating the annual budget We are now getting 
rid of the opium receipts, because these now annually 
yield a diminishing revenue which will soon become 
extinct Why not banish this lailway bogey ? The 
Government of India will than be put on its mettle how 
to provide the means for the construction of its railways at 
breathless pace Its credit will then not depend on the 
general condition of Indian finance but on the actual 
paying or unpaytng condition of the railways them- 
selves, just like ordinaiy railways owned by publio 
companies Such concerns gat capital with ease or 
difficulty according to their intrinsic, and not me»e- 
fi iCJO«s, financial position The Indian railways obtain 
financial oi edit by reason of their meretricious position 
owing to railway finance being merged m the general 
finances of the countiy The suggested separation 
ought to have been made from the very beginning 
We should have then seen railway finance on a 
pounder and healthier footing, for without it nobody 
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would have given ifc ciediii, and it would nevei have found 
enough capital to please the Ohambera of Commerce 
who are piinoipally responsible for having plunged 
the country into this heavy burden of 400 eiores of 
publio debt against which nopioviston, save in a few in- 
stances, IS yet made f 01 wiping it off by means of an annual 
automatic sinling fund Eor these seveial leasoas we, for 
one, would be glad even now to see lailway finance seper- 
atad fiom the geneial finances of the country The advant- 
age would be immense, while the disadvantages will be 
next to nothing The Government will then get the 
capital It wants according to the tiue condition of its 
railway finance It would hardly get 5 millions a 
consummation which in the present economic condition 
13 to be devoutly wished for the public woiks debt will 
not be increased so fast annually as at present Of 
course, the self opinionated and omniscient railway 
bureaucracy would treat this argument lightly or with 
ofQoial contempt, but none outside that omniscient and 
infallible beuarcby save, of course, the screaming 
Chambers Every businessman of experience would 
pronounce it as sound and practical So long however, 
as there is no trenchant and efficient outside criticism 
on Indian railway finances, both here and at home, 
the railway bureaucracy will be able to indulge m 
their wild eat schemes or all sorts What recks it 
to them ? They are not the permanent taxpayers of the 
eountiy On the contrary they are the taxeaters 
The annual burden of the heavy interest charge on the 
growing railway publio debt will not be borne by them. 
No wonder these should with a light heait pile Ossa on 
Peliou of railway debt, earn the kudos of their own 
caste, have in the bargain a handle or a tail to their 
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’names, and smoke for the rest of thair lives in their 
native retirement the hooka of a liberal pension, besides 
fan fees as Ohaiimen oi Diractois of the Eailway 
Oompanies with whioh they themsalves had a great deal 
to do in India 

YIII — NECESSITY OP PIBMLY EESTBICTING 
EXTENSIVE AND COSTDY RAILWAY CONSTRDOTION 
AT BREATHLESS PACE 

"We now oome to the response which the Eailway 
Gommibtea have made to the fouitb question namely, 
towards what objects should additional funds be 
applied’ The witnesses who ware questioned on the 
point all agreed that the soundest pimoiple was to 
equip and improve evisting lines in priority to construot- 
ing newlines This principle the Committee endorse and 
emphasise. Having regard to the fact that the colossal 
sum of 400 orores, if not more, already locked in all sorts 
and sysbems'of railways m the oountiy the whole of which 
save an infanitesimal portion is borrowed, with hardly 
any statutoiy or other provision foi the repayment of 
that huge capital by means of an annual sinking fund, 
the principle laid down is certainly one which commends 
itself as much to our oommon sense as to our eoonomio 
oonsoienoe But the quaatiou oomas uppermost to our 
mind, whether this principle will piuGUoally hold sioayf 
Does past experience m the matter of new railway 
construction and extension at breathless pace, in response 
to the agitation of the different foreign Ohambera of 
Commerce, which have made India their " happy hunting 
ground” for years past, give us any guarantee or 
assuranoa that the prineipla will be faithfully adhered to ? 
Indian opinion is unanimous on the point We must now 
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'panse and take a long breafch in fcha matter What is now 
•wanted, and wanted moat urgently) is not railways but 
irrigation works But, in spite of the Irrigation Oommis- 
Bion, and in spite of its own Beaolution on the reoomnaen- 
dations made in the report of that body, the Goveinment 
had till late strangely displayed the utmost, we might say, 
inexcusable, indiffeienoe to piosecuting with vigour the 
several woiks proposed by the Commission It can find 
10 and 15 millions annually for now railway hither and 
thither, the utility and expediency of which may be 
reasonably doubted, but it can hardly afford even 2 
milhous per annum for irrigation purposes Take an 
Indian plebeicite to-day on the subject whether irriga- 
tion woika 01 new railways and extensions aia afijst and 
presmiq neoessity, and we say without hesitation, that 
there will be but one voice to a man that the former 
were n fit st necessity and should he eneigetically, luhole- 
heaitedly and lihtially prosecuted There are renown- 
ed capitalist engineers, who might without the interfe- 
rence of the peddling P. W Department, be well 
entrusted with the works, say, at the rate of 5 million, 
a year The 44 millions recommended by the Commis- 
sion could be easily spent in 8 or 10 years at the utmost, 
but the happy conseguenoes of such a state of affairs 
would be a complete change in the face of the whole 
country Eaminas would disappear though scaioity may 
occasionally overtake it. But think of truly “golden 
harvests ” which these links would reap both for the 
mass of impoverished agriculturists and the State itself 
in the shape of agiicultural crops of the value of eroies 
per annum ! More, The State now hardly earns one per 
cent as net gam on all its system of railways costing 
dOO crores , but at the lowest it earns 4 to 5 per cent 
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net on a capital outlay of 40 ororee on exiafcing irrigation 
works. Common aensa dictates that Irrigation works 
recommended by the Irrigation Commission should have 
absolute priority over new railways and extensions But 
there seems to be a culpable inditfeienoe at headquarters 
to iigorously prosecuting these ’ The foreign exploiters 
only vociferate to have more lailwaya so that they may 
have inoieased facilities " to export the law agricultural 
products, coal and manganese, but they do not cme hvo 
pence whether or no by means of irrigation woiks the 
country should be made in the near future almost wholly 
free fiom the evil consequences, physical and economical, 
of famine I And since they aie a potential and influential 
class, with equally potential and influential organs of 
then own, to vociferate and agitate on what they want 
absolutely regaidless of the people's ownpjessing wants, 
IS it a wonder that the Government blindly follows the 
lead of these alieu Chambers and neglects the true 
infceiests of the people of the countiy at large? This ts 
the piesent situakon, and we should like to ha chal- 
lenged if we are incorrect in describing it If wa are 
right in our presentment of the existing situation, is there 
any hope at all that the Government will withhold all 
new projects for railway of every kind, and simply spend 
nob more than 5 millions (or the purpose of meeting the 
deficiencies at present to be found in pure equipment ? 
Wa are strongly of opinion that if no more than 
10 millions, which the country can afford at a maxiwwm, 
are annually borrowed, say 5 millions foi railway equip- 
ment, and 5 millions for new iingution works, the whole 
country would be gratified But the rub is there At 
present, the Government is really spending moie than it 
ought to on railways. It is not cutting its coat according. 
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to the cloth it has At times it finds that even in the 
very centra of the world’s flnanoing establishment it oaa- 
not borrow the maximum of 10 millions. So that it will 
be obvious from what has been just uigad above that our 
Queiy is pertinent, namely, whethei the Government will 
faithfully follow in piaoticethe prmoiple wisely foimula- 
ted by the Railway Committee in the abstract 

The Committee under the head of question No 4 
had also to consider the policy of creating a "Wagon 
reserve" suggested by the Goveinnoent of India On 
this subject they lepoit as follows , “ After giving the 
matter full consideration we are of opinion that so long 
as the individual railways are not fully equipped with 
rolling stock, it would not be advisable to divert any 
funds to the establishment by the Government of a reserve 
of wagons, and it is obvious that, when every railway 
has been provided with sufficient equipment, bba propos- 
ed lesetva willbe unnecessaty We consider it desirable 
that each railway should possess a sufficient stock of 
wagons of its own to meet all its probable requirements, 
asid toe depi eoate a measure schich xvould tend to enooui age 
lailways to hold an inadequate stock and to lely onieeetv^ 
mg help fiom outside at any time of pusswe " This also 
18 a wise recommendation Only it is to be wished that 
while endeavouring to have an adequate stock of rolling 
stock, each individual lailway would carefully oonaidei 
■what may be deemed “ adequate” ao that there may be 
no improvident oi extravagant accumulation of that 
stock Past expeiience and piospective traffic would be 
a certain guide in this lespact Otherwise theta would be 
,a needless capital outlay on rolling stock which, in all 
piobabilifcy for 8 months of the year, would stand idle in 
the rail'way yard ‘eating’’ away the interest The. 

17 
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Oomtmfctea propeily oonolada their answer to the fourth 
juesfcion by saying that " to sat up a wagon department 
of the Government of India under the management and 
jontiol of the railway Board would involve a separate 
and oostly executive, as apart from the administrative 
oianchof the Railway Boaid, an innovation which we 
lonsider it would be unwise to introduce ” We cordially 
endorse the observation 

IX — WANTED reform op the RAILWAY BOAKD — 
SCANDALOOa NBGDECT OF ALL INDIAN INTERESTS 
IN MATTERS OF RAILWAY 
We now oonoluda by refeiring to the opinion of the 
Railway Committee on the fifth and last question which 
IS admiDistiative lathec than financial This question 
is ! Whether the system under which the Railway Board 
now works la satisfactory oris capable of impiovement. 
The reply is that it is not satisfactory The reasons 
assigned are — that the Government of India interferes 
too muoh in teobnioal matteis and matteis of detail which 
aie indeed a great hindianoe to piogtass Thera is nothing 
unusual is this complaint Bureaucratic interference 
leading to obstruction more or less of a piovoking and 
■exasperating character, is thaibane of the Indian adminis- 
tration It aiisas out of the vicious system of wliat is 
called “ Secretariat lule ” Uodai-Sacretaries and Secre- 
taries of Depaitments deem themselves to be authorities 
whose opinions are unquestionable These may know 
nothing or next to nothing of the matters which coma 
befoia them for consideiation and disposal, thanks to a 
VICIOUS and luational practice The generality of the 
people are apt to believe that when a "Risolution ” or 
communique is published in the name of aibhat “ The 
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"^Goveinor-Ganeral in Council” or the “Governor in 
Counoil ” that the one authority or the othei has issued 
the ordai affcei considering the mattei to which the 
Eesolution refers in Ooancil, The belief is universal. But 
'it 18 nob a reality save in certain important matters What 
the practice geneially is that a matter which refers to the 
Bevenua depaitment goes to the Financial Secretaiy or 
the Financial Member , a matter which refeis to law and 
justice goes to the Judicial Saorataiy and his chief who 
IS the Law Member , and so on Papers coming up fiom 
Oollectora, Commissioners, District Judges and so forth, 
theiefore, go finally lot disposal before the Secietaiy of 
the particular Department. These precious Saoiebaties, 
be they in the Imperial or Piovinoial Government, are 
generally appointed not baoause they are supposed to be 
eijpeitsbub simply because they happen to be senioisin 
service or friends of than patrons, the Membeisof the 
Council We think we are not wrong when we say that 
fully nine- tenths of the papeis are thus disposed of by the 
departmental Secretary, of the knowledge of which the 
Council member is, of course, blissfully innocent And yet 
whan the all powerful Seoietary issues the Resolution or 
ukase it is in the name of the Governor Geneial mCouncil 
or the Goveinor in Counoil as the case may be Thus, the 
fiction 13 maintained about these Resolutions emanating 
in the name of the Goveiooi General or Goveinor Of 
courae, in a few minor oases ot the greatest importance, 
the membei of Council personally goes thiough the 
papeis and issues hia "august deciae " So that it nob 
infiecjuantly happens that while the Secretary issues an 
Older he knows next to nothing of the subjeot bo which 
it relates Oftaner than not the head ot the technical 
department la a veteran m the service and is master of 
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ubjeot, But, by a curious dispensation of the '' system” 
i admuiisuation, the veteran has to submit his papers 
i ease to the Sacietary, oftaner a youDgei personage, 
fith no expel lenoe But the Saeretaiy is the man in 
ubhority. He has his own Views which neoessaiily 
verride the 'lews of the veteian Spanings taka 
laoH, end ui -e tpaiiiog has begun, tlie man in 
■net authoiity in the Seoietaiiat, backed up by his chief 
allies the day A more vicious and mischievous sys- 
am of administration was never seen elsewheie 
Jut in India 5 ou have to become acquainted with all 
orts of vagaties and caprices, anomalies and autociacy, 
jo that we aie not suiprised that tlie ignorant Seore- 
ai lat of a G'' . oio ' ts tight on a technical depart- 
nent and cbstiuots it, eithei out of gioss ignorance, or 
iheer paiveisity Of oouise, the public suffers Bub, 
who are the public? The autocratic Seoietaiiats know not 
ihe public The Seoietanats aie self-contained, omnis- 
jient, ommpotont and intallihle. The Moa thus filtiates. 
parmaabes fiom the top to the bottom The minor 
departments tbemselves become self-contained, omni- 
potent, omniscient and infallible in tui n The different 
offices of an administiation thus become at once autoora- 
tic and iriesponsible No wonder insolence of office be- 
comes lather the lule than the exception, Each hmb of 
the administiation, minor oi majoi, comes to consider 
himself as an "puthoiity ” Each intoxicated with his own 
power, fancies the public is made for him and not he for 
the public Thus, this vicious “system” of administration 
moves m conoentuo ouoles Is it a wondei the public 
suffers and patiently beais all the ills lesulting from the. 
practice of such a system ? 
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16 IS no6 a matter of surprise that the Eailway^ Board 
was treated by the Indian Government slightingly. No 
wonder that its suggestions were received either with 
scant courtesy or oarelessly oast aside No wonder the 
public, specially marohantsi complain At the same time 
It must be said that the Railway Board itself is obstruo- 
■tive Many a witness can bear testimony to the fact. 
Altogethei the moie we dive deep into the under currents 
■of administration, whether in reference to railways and 
urrigation, or any other bianch of the public service, it is 
tbe'aame old tale The “ system” requires to be radically 
overhauled if real national progress, tending to the wel- 
ifaie of the Bidiaie public, is at all bo be attained 

After what has been stated above in relation to the 
“system” the inwardness of the suggestion of the Railway 
•Oommittee that ike oinniom of the Bond should be 
treated both in snbStanae and in foini ivith special 
■consideration will be easily understood To this our own 
corollary, flora the Indian point of view, is that while the 
Government should treat the opiuioos of the Railway 
Board, as now reformed or about to ha reformed , with 
special consideration, lb ought also to be the paramount 
duty of that Railway Board m turn ho Ueat all pro- 
posals emanating from influential and recognized Indian 
public bodies and from leading otgans of Indian opinion 
with equal consideiation, instead of generally ignoring 
them as has been the ease hithaito 

The other suggestions of the Railway Oommittee 
are puiely of an administiative oharacber to which we 
attach no importance Out opinion is that the Govern- 
ment and the Railway Board are six of one and half a 
(dozen of the other, Indian gciavanoas raoaiva eav aliae 
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fcieafcment fiom both the authorities. To Indians, 
whahhei it is the Eailway Board oi any other improved 
railway machinery or the Government of India, it is all 
the same. Of course, it would be a different matter were 
an experienced Indian merchant enjoying the confidence 
of the Indian public, to be appointed a member of that 
Board. We are perfectly inditfeient to the constitution 
of the Board Be it anything We only desire that 
the Board should be inieality a body of men of business 
eupenence who are in touch with the Euiopean 
and Indian traders and merchants in matters of 
railway freights, railway passengers, railway con- 
veniences, and eoerythinq that pm tains to the g'leatei' 
welfaieot all classes of His Majesty's Indian subjects, 
without favowi We want, firstly, a body of such eX'- 
penenced men, and not merely Oivil Servants or Cooper's 
Hill College men who have influence to get into fat posts 
and berths, and, eeoondly, a body who will be absolutely’ 
impartial who will judge of all railway matters from a 
disinterested point of view, men who will make no 
difference in judging between European and Indian 
interests This is the kind of Bail way Boat d which, we 
Indians, want and not only a replica of autocratic and 
obstructive officialdom 

And now we bung the parable of Indian Bailways 
to a close We cannot, however, refrain from repeating 
our emphatic opinion that we attach little value to the 
Eailway Committee’s Eepoit inasmuch as all tJnough 
they have ignoied Indian interests as if they weie 
non-existent We do not taka the Committee to be a 
broad-minded, just, and hhoioughly disinterested Provr- 
denoe They had not even one Indian of experience in 
railway matters as their colleague and they did not. 
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make the feeblest of feeble attempts to seonre even a single 
Indian witness befoie them 1 It is the penmnent Indian 
population of the oountry -whiob, diieotly oi indirectly, 
beats the whole burden of the annually glowing charge 
on railway public debt If any niteiests require to be 
consulted it is the interests cf this peimanent taxpaying- 
population and not the interests of a handful of foiaign 
exploiters, here to day and gone to morrow, who deem' 
India to be then happy hunting ground. It is altogether 
an inexcusable lailway policy which is eagei to attend to 
the interests of this mioroaoopio class but which 
absolutely ignores the millions of the indigenous- 
population In short, as lu many other matters, so m 
connexion with railways, it is the foieign exploiter who 
calls foi the tune but it la the indigenous taxpayer who- 
is called upon to pay the pipei A policy so flagrantly 
un]ust demands complete condemnation It is another 
of those minor acts of financial injustice which create 
dissatisfaction and aggravate the sullenness piuvailing iir 
tbe land 
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APPENDIX A. 


^BTGaiR5i! OR L)3 s tj Tan SivTis P)R Indian 
Eailways from 1849 to 1894-95 
(F)om Appe7idtx No 28 of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditme 1896-7 Vol II, p 225 ) 


Orore Rs 

tlefc Charge or Loss from 1849 50 to 1868 69 ... 2 10 

1869-60 bo 1874-75 24‘39 

1875-76 bo 1894 96 25‘35 

Tobal , 61 84 


APPENDIX B 

Net Loss or Gain from 1893 96 to 1909 10 
'Fiom the Finance Accounts of the Government of India ) 
Orore Ea 

Neb Loss from 1895-96 bo 1898-99 . — 3 85 

„ Gam „ 1899-1900 bo 1907 03 ... — 15 47 

„ Loss „ 1908 09 . _ 1 86 

Gain „ 1909-10 1'24 

Neb Gam 11 00 

SUMMARY 

Orore Ea 

Neb Loss aa above . . . . ... 51 84 

, Gam „ .. 11 00 

Balance of Net Loaa up to end of 1909 10 ... 40 84 
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TEBFATOEY NOTE WHICH WAS ATTACHED TO 
"the foregoing contribution WHEN IT 
WAS REPRINTED IN MARCH 1912 


The lengthy debate which took place on the 26th 
February last, in the Viceregal Legislative Oounoil, at 
the instanoa of the Hon’ble Mi G. K Gokhale, on the 
recent informal investigation on Indian Railways made 
by Lend Inehoape (foimerly of the India Oounoil and 
known as Sir John Maekay) by direotion of the Saote- 
taiy of State, under his sole responsibility, without any 
previous consultation with the Government of India, 
has prompted me to issue this biocbure whiob is 
a levised reprint of the series of aitioles whioh I 
contributed in 1908, to the columns of the Wedn&$ - 
day Bevieiu, an exoellantlv edited weekly journal pub- 
lished in the Madras Piesidency Those oontribu- 
tions aimed at presantieg/icwi the Indian pointof vieio, 
fiistly, a ganeial survey of the lailway policy of the 
Government of India and, secondly, a criticism on the 
recommandations made in their report by the Indian 
Railway Committee appointed in Match 1907, by Lord 
Moiley, the then Sooietary of State foi India, to inquue 
and report, after oalling witnessae, 

(l) Whether the amounts allotted in recent yeais 
for railway constmotion and equipment 
m India are suffioient for the needs of the 
country and for the development of its trade , 
and, if not, then 
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(2) What additional amounts may pioparly and' 

advantageously be laiaed foi this puipose , 

(3) Within, what limits of time, and by what 

methods they should bo laised , 

(41 Towards what objects they should be applied, 
and 

(5) Whether the system under which the Railway 
Boaid now works is satisfautoi y , or is capable 
of improvement, and to make recommenda- 
tions 

Sir John Mackay (now Lord Inohoape) vvas the 
Chaiiman of that Committee It is not difficult to 
conjecture, therefore, the selection of the identioal gentle- 
man by the piesent Seoietaiy of State on a recent secret 
and unofficial “ mission,” the aim and object of which 
are at present uii revealed 

Bub be the seoiet aim and object what they may, I 
cannot help thinking that the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has 
tendered a useful and distinct service to the Indian public 
by raising the debate It serves a useful puipose so 
far as it rivets the attention of the public not on the 
immediate subject alone but on the larger and more vital 
question of the policy oT the Indian Government on 
railway matters, specially railway finance. It is a mattar- 
of piofound regret that though sixty years have now 
elapsed since the date of the commencement of the con- 
struobion of lailways in this country, say since 1848, there- 
has nob been published hitherto a complete and accurate- 
history of Indian Railway finance But one important 
tell-tale or crucial fact of the net fan anoial result of these 
different railways may be stated here. Of course there have 
been paying railways as well as losing ones There arei 
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some whioh are loaing still as may be learned fiomthe 
Annual Railway Admmistiafcion Report But the final 
result IS, that taken as a whole, it la of a most disappoint- 
ing oharaohei. Up to 1910, there has been a 
net los s to the State, th at IS the tax payer, of fully 40 orores 
of Rupees * In othei words, in the State ledgei, theie is a 
debit of that amount It is this colossal amount which has 
yet to be wiped off. The tax payer may considei himaelf 
fortunate if it could be wiped off in the year of Gi ace 1925, 
But fiom this one oiueial fact of the net financial 
result of Indian railways, it will be admitted that there 
IS eminent necessity of a complete narrative of railway 
finance which shall inform us as to what the gam or loss 
there has bean from year to year with the causes which 
have led to it The necessity is the more obvious 
when regard is had to the fact of the colossal capital 
outlay already incurred, namely, 439 crore rupees, and 
the burden of interest charge entailed on the annual 
revenues — revenues which on the one hand ate threatened 
with considerable diminution by reason of the impending 
extinction, or next to extinotion, of the opium receipts 
from the annual budget from 1914, and revenues, which, 
on the othei hand, are found to be admittedly inadequate 
to meet the growing expenditure on education, sanitation 
and other objects of utility to which the Government 
are already committed 

It cannot be denied that during the last few years 
there has bean a larger capital outlay on railways owing 
to the program the of further oonstiuotion, equipment and 
extension at a breathless pace, that is to say, at a greater 
pace than is wan anted by the naoessities of the country 
and by the ability of the State. Nona disputes the utility 
of extended railways But that utility in any country 
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must be afcnotly limited by its finanoial strength Utility 
la one thing and financial ability is another. It is not 
possible for India, an admittedly backward and pooi coun- 
try, to imitate the example of so progressive and wealthy 
a country as England oi the United States India's need 
must be measured by India’s finanoial ability, that is, the 
ability of the tax-payer to bear the butdeti of heavy annual 
inteiest charge on capital borrowed for public woiks, 
A wise State, conscious of its financial condition 
would pause and take breath before now and again 
entering on large eutei prises demanding colossal borrow- 
ings India is certainly one of those States which 
demands all the financial sagacity that her helmsmen 
may command However great the need of new lines 
or extension of old, oi of additional development and 
equipment, they must out their coat according to the 
cloth. And even then, care has to be taken which utili- 
ties demand more uigent attention The Government 
might wall be asked whether a largei sum during the 
last 20 years might not have bean more wisely and 
eoouomioally spent on Iriigation works Again, there 
are persons who think that had even half the amount 
recently borrowed for railway purposes been spent 
on diminishing to a reasonable extent the illiteracy of 
the masses and the death-rate of the country owing to 
terribly insanitary conditions, the people would have 
bean infinitely better off than with these now railways, 
the absolute utility or even urgency of which is open to 
serious challenge Will it be denied thafhhe Government 
have done precious little in respect to irngation, education 
and sanitation, compared with what it has done for rail- 
ways ? The people at large paigbt have been infinitely better 
■off agrioulturally, socially and intellectually by reason of 
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iba largei autna wbieh migbii have bean wisely spent 
m those ob] 0 ota instead of on railways merely wbioh 
inly a mieroseopio minority of foreign but influential 
ladera have uniformly clamoured and suooessfully agitat- 
id for It must be luefully acknowledged that the 
lolioy of the Indian Goveinment in the matter of the 
velfare of the masses has been far fiona statesmanlike 
powerful and interested class, a minoiity, has been 
lamoered at the expense of the masses to whom less than 
iroper justice has been done in the naatter. Is it a wonder 
hat, under such a deplorable policy of favouring a paiti- 
mlar class, there were foreign tiadeis before the Maokay 
Committee in London in 1907, who hesitated uot to uige 
in that body the expediency of having as many as a 
lundiad thousand miles of railway in the shortest 
lossible time 1 We gasp for breath at this “veiy laige 
irdar,” so to say When such an opinion is light- 
learbedly expressed without any serious thought of the 
lolossal flnancial capital which would be requited foi the 
akh of mileage we are tempted bo question the sanity of 
hose who coolly suggested it to Lord luoheapa and his 
lollaagues But what do these foreign merohants oaia 
vhenoe the monies are to coma and bow the annual 
nterest charges are to be met? To them sufhoient for 
iha day is the oonstruetion of a bundled thousand miles 
if railway at lightning speed The fact of this veiy 
ipinion just referred to having been expiessed infoims 
iha Indian public with what peiaistenoy and ability these 
ntarasted meiohants press then views on the Goveiu- 
uenb foi building more lailways at any cost 1 One oannot 
efiaiu fiom obaeiving that it is chiefly owing to the ci j of 
ihese classes alone that so many railways have been built, 
level mind wbethei they pay oi do not pay. It was the 
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deputation of these merohants who had waited on Lord 
Morley in Match 1907 which lad his Lordship to older 
the fuither oonstiuction of lailways at accelerated speed 
Is It not peimisaibla to enquire what success a deputation 
of Indian merchants would have achieved had it waited 
oil Lord Morley ? There is no need to wait for the 
answer But it is notouous how these oommercial ‘‘ agi- 
tators," specially the Bengal Ohatnber otCommaroe and 
their friends in London ply their suit and suooeed with 
the Government Is it difficult to oonjeotui e that it is 
the friends of the diffeient European Ghambers, support- 
ed by the Indian Hallway Oompanies, Diieotors in 
England, who must have been behind the pwdah in 
Urging Lord Orewe to send down Lord Inohoape on hia 
‘‘ mysteiious ’’ mission? 

I lepaat that it is a mattei of profound regret that 
theie IS no single authoutative book published on Indian 
railway fioancaa to make the Indian public acquainted 
with its history That histoiy, I ventuie to say, is of a 
giuesome chaiactei, reHeoting little credit on the Indian 
Goveinnaent and the different railway oompanies In the 
scatteied official literature on the aub]aot, however, there 
is enough pabulum to luminata upon for those who would 
caie to investigate it They will find ample ooriobora- 
tion of the statement ]ust made But of what use 
enlaigiug on this diagraeabla theme ? 

It 13 high time, however, that the Government 
thoioughly revised its lailway policy, specially the finan- 
cial branch of it, in harmtony with the sentiments and 
views of the Indian public which has been hitherto deemed 
a negligible faotoi moiaor less Now that Mr. Gokhala 
has laised an important pieliminaiy point, it is to 
4)0 fervently hoped that continued attention will 
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Tje paid to the impatative necessity of conserving railway 
■finance by him and his able noa-o£5cial colleagues in 
the Viceregal Legislative Council The time is iipe for 
urging on Government the wisdom of thoroughly modify- 
ing Its railway policy What is wanted is moderation 
in the pace at which railway development should proceed 
in the immediate futuie — moderation cohipatible with 
the existing financial situation, the burden laid on the 
shoulders of the tax-payei and the greater necessity of 
spending laiger and larger sums on education and sanita- 
tion than even those advocated in the Budget lust 
published It may not be unuseful to remind the public 
that the colossal system of existing laiiways has entailed 
a capital outlay up to 1910 of 439 ciore rupees Ten 
years ago it was 339 crores. So that they have added 
100 oroies during the inteival, say 30 pet cent But 
■]usb consider the financial operations duung the 
same decade Gross eainiogs increased hy 86 20 per 
cent, while gioss working charges 60 pei cent * 
Interest charge, again, which stood at 4 30 more 
rupees in 1901 rose to 6 127 oroiaa m 1910 1 Thus 
while the annual average in the first quinquennium 
came to 4'70 orore rupees, m the second it came 
to 5 75 Is there not a sufiSoiant ease, I may inquiie, 
for honouiable members to raise a discussion on 
this question of railway finance at the meeting of the 
Council at the coming budget debate ? It may also be 
useful to raise the question of the expediency of separating 
railway revenue account from the general revenue 
account I need not say it would result in a better 
check and control ovei railway finance than it has aver 
been duung the last 50 years and more In the past, 
opium reoaipts oftener than not played the deus-ex- 
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maohina with the annunl buJgefc Opium raoeipts have 
now-a-days given place to railway account It la this 
account principally which spells a surplus or deficit in 
the annual budget The time baa come to lay low this 
divinity also It all depends on the public spuit, the 
courage, and the competence of the honouiable non- 
official members of tho Vioeiegal Council how they 
tackle this subjeot. Let us hope the coming debate may 
witness the fiist serious campaign of non-offioial crusade 
against improvident and uncontrolled' Eailway Finance. 
The bieathless piogress of the Railway Eake demands a 
strong ouib and effective control 



INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

{A'pa'per elated for the Deccan Sabha, Poona, tnlOll )' 


iNTEODUO'i'ION 

At this juncture when, in response to enlighteneij' 
Indian opinion, as voiced by the people's lepresantatives 
m the Viceregal Legislative Council m March last, tha 
Government of India, m the Pinanca Department, i& 
busily engaged in the arduous task of investigating into 
the details of our overgrown public expenditure, with a 
view to economy and retrenohment, it would not bo 
unusetul to rivet public attention on one important 
branch thereof which now absorbs almost the whole of 
the net land revenue of the Empire Tbatievenue, accord- 
ing to the latest parliamentary return, stood in 1909- 10' 
at 20 56 million £ or 30 82 crore rupees exclusive of that 
derived from forests On the other hand, the net expendi- 
ture on militaiy services, namely, the aimy, marine^ 
military works and special defence works, stood at 19 11 
million £ or 28 66 crore rupees. Ten years ago, the neb 
land revenue stood at 1673 millions sterling, while the 
net army charges amounted to 15 47 millions £ Accord- 
ingly, land revenue has increased during the interval to- 
the extent of 22'8 per cent, against military expenditure 
which has increased 23 53 per cent If, therefore, we 
say that military expenditure has mounted during the 
period at a faster speed than land revenue, we shall ba 
strictly giving expression to whafcis the bare truth. Of 
18 
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flourse, wa are parfaofcly awaie of the reasons urged m 
3 U 8 tifioatioD of lihe morease as more specifieally outlined 
in the annual Financial Sfiatenaanfe But their soundness 
or unsoundness could only be asoartained by impartial 
exports outside the pale and mflueuoe of our Indian Mill- 
taiy buieaueiaoy None, however, will have the teme- 
rity to deny that sufficient grounds exist for investigating 
into the details of the army charges with a view to fand- 
ingouthow far there is room for substantial retrenchment 
After all, it should be remambeied that an annual heavy 
expenditure on an aimy on a waifooting in times of peace 
is really aneoonomio waste A poorcountiy like India 
-can never affoid the luxuiy of Such wasteful expendi- 
ture which at the bast is unproductive and a 
great bar to that healthy economic development 
which the Government abd the people are moat 
anxious of promoting It is said -that the costs 
annually incurred on an aimy on warfooting is a good 
■*' premium of insurance ” But even such a premium, 
let It be home in mind, has to be incurred m proportion 
to the ability of the oountiy buying the seouiity There 
18 such a thing as underwriting a remote risk at too 
exorbitant, if not “killing,” rate In oidinary life, no 
individual could afford to insure his life or property at a 
pi emium which he cannot afford unless ha wishes to 
incur a heavy debt or go into insolvency, Thera is a 
certain well-defined limit lo this mattei To go beyond 
it 13 in reality to waste the assets of a people. Accor- 
dingly, to maintain a costly army, in times of piping 
peace, on a warfooting, is leally a policy of waste, alto- 
gether inexcusable in a country like India, admittedly 
poor m oomparison with the poorest countries of the 
West. The expenditure so incurred could be more wisely 
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and profitably utilised instead {or the greater moial and 
'mateiial progress of the people Scores of objects of 
populai utility remain unaocomplisbed by reason of the 
neoesaaiy lack of funds But while funds in ever- 
’iDcieasing amounts have been and ate invariably found 
for army expenditure, this excuse about the want of the 
eternal pence foi useful public objects is phaiisaieally 
Uiged by the Government — aay, for such objects as edu- 
cation and sanitation and for the fostering and develop- 
ment of industries and manufactuies which oraaba 
wealth. The history of Indian military finance frona 
1885 to date furnishes the anopleat evidence of the 
fact just stated Look at the sums in increasing 
amounts annually spent on that expenditure and con- 
trasb them with those spent on pressing objects of 
the highest public utility As the late Sir Auckland 
'Oolyin and Mi (now Sir Courtenay) Ilbert observed m 
their joint minute of dissent of 14th August 1885, a 
minute to which I have made refaienoe at length in 
'the sequel, " a standing army which is larger than is 
neoessaiy for home requirements will be a tempting and 
almost an luesistible weapon of offence beyond the 
border ” The imperative necessity under the ciroum- 
■stanoes of ouitailing army expenditure on a war footing 
in times of profound peace must be apparent to any 
• person who cares to bestow some serious thought on the 
subject While the luckless tillers of the soil, to be 
counted by 20 orores, woik hard, year in and year oub 
midsb abundance oi scarcity which spells their prosperity, 
or adversity, and pour into the State treasury fully 30 
oroie Bupees per annum, the product of their inoeasanb 
toil, here is the Government lavishing on its pampered 
•army of only 2i lakhs, a thousandth part of the agn- 
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oouraa, wa are perfaokly awaie of the reasons uiged in 
justification of the increase as more apeeifioally outlined 
in the annual Financial Statamenfc But then soundness 
or unsoundness could only be aaoaibained by impartial 
experts outside the pale and influeuce of our Indian Mili- 
tary buteauoiaey None, however, will have the tanaa- 
riby bo deny that sufficient grounds exist for invesbigabing 
into the details of the army oharges with a view to find- 
ing out how far there is room for substantial letrenobment 
After all, it should be lemambaiad that an annual heavy 
expendituie on an aimy on a waifooting in times of peace 
is really an eoonomio waste A pooroouutiy like India 
«an never affoid the luxuiy of ^uoh wasteful expendi- 
ture which at the best is unpioduotive and a 
great bar to that healthy eoonomio development 
which the Government and the people are most 
anxious of promoting It is said .that the costs 
annually incurred on an army on warfootmg is a good 
■“ premium of insurande ” But even such a premium, 
let it be borne in mind, bas to be incurred in proportion 
to the ability of the country buying the saourity. Thera 
IS such a thing as underwriting a remote risk at too 
exorbitant, if nob " killing,” rata In ordinary Ufa, no 
individual oould afford to insure his life or property at a 
piemium whioh he oannot afford unless he wishes to 
inoiu a heavy debt or go into insolvency There is a 
certain well-defined kmit m this matter To go beyond 
it 13 m reality to waste the assets of a people Accor- 
dingly, to maintain a costly army, in times of piping 
peace, on a warfooting, is really a policy of waste, alto- 
gether inexcusable in a country like India, admittedly 
poor in comparison with the poorest countries of the 
West, The expenditure so incurred could be more wisely 
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and profitably utilised instead for the greater moial and 
material progress of the people. Scores of objeots of 
popular utility lemain unaocomplished by reason of the 
neoessaiy lack of funds But while funds in evei- 
inoreaaing amounts have been and aia invariably found 
for army expenditure, this exouse about the want of the 
eternal pence tor useful public objects is pbaiisaieally 
Urged by the Government — say, for such objects as edu' 
cation and sanitation and for the fostering and develop- 
ment of industries and manufactuies whioh create 
wealth. The history of Indian military finance from 
1885 to date furnishes the amplest eyidenoe of the 
fact just stated Look at the sums m increasing 
amounts annually spent on that expenditure and con- 
trast them with those spent on piessing objects of 
the highest public utility As the lata Sir Aucklaud 
Dolvin and Mr (now Sir Courtenay) Ilbert observed in 
ibeir joint minute of dissent of 14th August 1885, a 
minute to which I have made reference at length in 
ihe sequel, " a standing army which is larger than is 
reoassary foi home requirements will be a tempting and 
ilmost an iriesistible weapon of otfenoe beyond the 
loidat.” The imperative necessity under the oircum- 
itanoes of ouitailing army expenditure on a war footing 
n times of profound peace must be apparent to any 
lerson who cares to bestow some serious thought on the 
;ubj 0 ot While the luckless tillers of the soil, to be 
lounted by 20 ciores, woik hard, year in and year out 
Didst abundance or scarcity which spells their prosperity, 
ir adversity, and pour into the State treasury fully 30 
rora Bupees per annum, the product of their incessant 
oil, here is the Government lavishing on its pampered 
rmy of only 2i lakhs, a thousandth part of the agri- 
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oultitral populaMoti, tihe same 30 ororea ! and yeti tbair 
authority is nevat tired of proclaiming wbi etothi that 
the land revenue is the baobbona of the country’s 
finanoes 1 It that be so, do not oommonsenae and 
prudence alike dictate that such a backbone should be 
oODserved and made stronger instead of being weakened' 
and wasted m the manner that it la being constantly 
done? It will, theiefoie, be readily admitted, that no 
branch of public expenditure at this juncture stands iu. 
greater need of a fair and reasonable retrenohment than' 
the overgrown expenditure of our army 

PULL lETENSITT OP GROWTH OP ARMY EXPENDITURE. 

So far reference has been made to the faot of the 
growing army expenditure which eats away the substance' 
provided for by the labour of thef poorest masses, tillers of 
a soil far fiom nob But this growth during the last 
tec years gives but an inadequate idea of the unproduc- 
tive expenditure If we are to emphasise the imminent 
expediency of retrenohment at this eventful crisis, when 
the Government finds itself at its wit’s end to bring back, 
an equilibrium between revenue and expenditure, we 
must travel back furfehei. afield and endeavoilr^tfit- 
apprehend the full intensity of the growth since 188S 86, 
'That memorable year first saw the commencement 
of a "new foreign policy, and, consequently) of that 
larger army expenditure which is now acknowledged 
in all disinterested quarters to be intolerable. During 
the pieoeding years, say, from 1861 62, the process of the 
ooDBolidation of the Empire was going on, Retrenohment 
and economy of a severe type were stnotiy enforced, 
thanks to the economic oonsoienoe of such vigilant and 
jargua-eyed watchdogs of finance and Sir John (afterwards 
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liord) Lawrence, Lord Mayo, Lord Northbrook and Lord 
®ipon The work of oonsohdafcion was fully aooomphshed 
*by the year 1871-72, Between that year and 1876-77 
the net army expenditure had averaged 14‘60 orore 
■rupees During the next few yeais the country was 
-unfortunately at war with the Amir of Afghanistan 
It aveiaged 15 41 oioie rupees In 1880-81 it rose 
exceedingly high, say, over 21 crorea, owing to the 
disasteia whioh fell British arnas m the fresh oampaigu 
wbioh h,ad to be embaiked upon by reason of the murder 
of Louis Oaviguan, the British Plenipotentiary at Kabul 
The wai expenses weie all adjusted and paid for by 1882 
when the Goveinment of Mr Gladstone gave a laige 
contribution in aid thereof Lord Bipon’s Government 
V7ith Major Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord Ciomer) as 
iFinance Minister, was able to bung back military 
-expenditure to 16 50 oioie lupees, aftei having given 
substantial relief to the tax-payers by a reduotion of 8 
annas pei maund of the salt duty and by the abolition 
of all inoport duties save on liQUor and aims 

The growth of the army expenditure then from 
■1884-86 may be exhibited as follows — 


1884- 85 

1885- 86 

1890 91 

1891 92 

1893 94 

1894 95 

1898 99 

1899 1900 


Ciore Rs. 
... 17'06 
. . 20 06 
.. 21 09 
... 22 66 
... 23-63 
... 24 31 
... 23 05 
... 26 44 
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It Will be noticed that the first bi^ lump was taken 
in 1885 86 Prom 17‘05 crore rupees during the 
preceding year, it mounted upas high as 20 06 oioiO' 
rupees whioh was an increase by one bound* of fully 
3 Cl ore rupees The yeai, it should be lemembeiad 
was the memorable one which witnessed the warlike 
activity induced by the Penjdeh incident ” and the 
expedition immediately aftei that event to Uppei 
Buimah for the acquisition of the kingdom of the ill- 
fated King Theebaw under divers hollow pretexts which 
might be piofitably learned fiom the Blue Book on that 
subject As if tbat increase of 3 oroies was not enough 
the expondituie was allowed to lun higher and Ingher 
till in 1899-1900, it rose to 26 44 oiore rupees In other 
words, in thiiteen years more, the inoiease amounted to 
6 38 Cl ore rupees. 


The next expenditme between 1900 1901 
1909-1910, was as follows ‘ — 


and 


1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

1905- 1906 
190^^-1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 1910 


Crore Es 

- 23 2C 
2r24 

. . 26 44 

- . 27 21 

. 31 03 

29'50' 
. 30'25 

28 86 
. 29‘40' 

28 66 


Tba annual average amounted to 27 87 oror® 
xttpees which is m excess of 1 43 crore of tbat fox- 
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1899-1900 But if we take that the expeudituroi 
faiily stood at 23 20 orore rupees at the oommenoe- 
ment of the century, then the growth in the last net 
yeaia amounta to SiGoioiea or an increase of 54:60 
lakha pei year! Thus, the real intensity of the giowth 
naay now be gauged In 1884 85, the expenditure stood 
at the reasonably modeiate figure, 17 05 oioies. la 
1909-10 it stood at 28 66 eiores oi an inoieaee of 11 61 
or, say, at the rate of nearly 46 44 lakhs par annum. 
We might, under the oucumstanoas of the growth just 
desQuhed, very well presume, that were the Government 
to sound enlightened publio opinion to day by means of a 
plebesoibe on the paiticular expeudibuie which it should 
deem well suited foi a substantial letrenohment, theie 
could be no two opinions that it would be in favour of 
the overgrown aimy charges which absoib almost wholly 
the net land leveuue of the empire The industrious 
ryot 18 taxed in order to provide the needed “ food for 
powder ” 

CAUSES OE THE INOEEA8E 
I have already observed than the colossal increase 
has been sought to be justified year after year Divers 
reasons have been assigned for it, but the soundness or 
unsoundness thereof, I repeat, can only be ascertained 
by impartial experts These increases have been incurred, 
according to the annual financial stateraent, for a variety 
of purposes, such as wailike expeditions on the fiontiera 
and beyond the statutory boundaries of India as defined 
in the Parhamentaiw legislation of 1868 for the better 
Government of India, on the increase in 1885 86 of 30,006 
troops 10,000 Euiopean and 20,000 Indian, against which 
all India protested, on tho construction of a larger number 
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<jf military roads and defence works, apart from that of 
strategic railways, the cost of which is not Included in the 
■expenditure , on continual batter equipment so-called of 
the army in general by way of arms and ammunitions, 
— aims and ammunitions sanctioned and obtained to- 
day to be rajeoted as obsolete or not quite up-to-date 
to-morrow and the day after , on pay and pensions of 
the Kuropaan branch of the aimy , on pay and pensions 
of the Indian branch, on mobilisation, the cost of 
which after being declared in black and white as non- 
recurring has been off and on incmred under a variety 
of pretexts, in hatching which the Military Department 
is, of oouise, an expeit, on a score of minor objects of 
suppdsed military efficiency or utility , and, last, though 
not least, on what are known as the home military 
■charges demanded in the spirit of Shylook by that 
■masterful and omnipotent organisation known as the 
British War Office — charges oi exactions of a perma- 
nent character, to be computed by lakhs of rupees 
against which the Govainment of India ijiaalt has 
repeatedly entered vigorous remonstrances but in vain, 
GROWTH DBMAND3 SEABOHING SOKUTINT. 

But be the reasons what they may, justifiable or un- 
iustifiahle, sound or hollow, tihere can be no two opinions 
that the army expenditure has steadily grown to a colos- 
sal figure and that at a faster speed than the giowth of 
revenue which now demands the moat searching scrutiny 
and overhaul for puipoaes of reasonable retrenchment 
and economy without impairing its- efficiency, though 
unfortunately the public have never been informed 
exactly in what that efficiency la supposed to consist, 
Bach Oommander-in- Chief seems to have his own notions 
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of elBoienoy Whal: one militant Atnuiath haa laid 
down aa a atandatd of efficienoy is lejeotad by his suooes- 
aoi Tima, tha standard of effioienoy haa been a shifting 
one. It haa ilaotuated with the views of tha head of the 
military dapaitmenb lor the time being. Were tha 
Pioanoo Depaitment to go minutely into the question, 
it la to ha feared that it will have to lay at tha door of 
this ahibboleth of effioienoy many an eKpenditare that 
haa bean wasted in tha past. It la exceedingly doubtful 
whether it will undertake a taak so disagreeable We 
have a vivid raaollaetion of the way in which the majority 
of tha Welby Oommisaion under the dominant influence 
of tha Wai Offioa and Tieaaury offioials who were its 
membera, tried to explain away, most apologetically, of 
course, this branch of Indian public expenditure. Their 
report so far was extremely disappointing, nay, against 
tha weight of the oonvinoing evidence, submitted with a 
vaiiety of statistics adduced by the Government of India 
itself, and, also against the weight of the evidenoe of the 
Indian witnesses and the Secretary of the British 
Oongreaa Committee in London. 

CRY FOB BBTRENOHMENT 
Now, it may be observed at this stage that the publio 
demand for a reduction of the growing army expenditure 
18 not a subject of to-day or yesterday. The Government 
'has been appealed to and memorialised time out of 
number during the laabguarher of a century, lb haa been 
fJifl one theme of contmuoua agitation and diaouaaion in 
tha press and on the public platform all over the country 
811106 the inglorious days of the Penjedh "incident" and 
ithe fornihia aaiznra of Tinner Bnrmah. Mauv, a leading 
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public body baa pctitioued the Government- heie, and' 
ocoasionally even that highest Court of Justice, the 
Biitiah Parliament, -which unluckily for us has tor years 
relegated to Providence the tiust which Piovidanoe had 
confided to it for our better welfaie and greater content- 
ment The Congress, too, as voioing all shades of 
responsible Indian public opinion, has from the very 
day of its bath continued to attiact the attention of 
the governing authonties to the subject in its Beso- 
lutiona Again, in the Viceregal Legislative Oounoil, 
oui lapresentatives, horn 1893 to data, have consistently 
protested against the glowing expenditme and appealed 
for a reasonable retrenchment. It will be thus perceived 
how touch this dead weight of the militaiy octopus has 
been felt bj the tax-pajers and for wbat a prolongedi 
peiiod. 

TWO PUNDAMICNTAL CAUSES OP GROWTH 

(1) Amalgamation Scheme of 1859. 

(2J Change of Policy 

"Without entering into the details of the growth or 
animadverting on the injustice or justice of many a 
charge, we may endeavour to ascertain the funda- 
mental causes which have largely contributed to the 
expenditure which has now assumed such colossal 
proportions and which, if allowed to giow unchecked 
in time, is liable to plunge Indian finances in the 
most serious embairassment These are (l) The 
fateful army amalgamation scheme of 1859 and (2)* 
the change of polioy of the Government of India m 
relation to the frontier and transtrontiers since 1885. 
As to the amalgamation scheme, it is superfiuous at this 
time of the day to describe it. SuEfioteab to say, it was. 
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forced on the Goveinnaenfc of India in 1869 hy the Horae 
Government against the almost unanimous opinion of 
the most tiusted and expeiienoed Biitish office! s who 
had served for a lifetime in the aimy in this countiy, 
notably Geueial Sir G Balfour whose vigoioua condem- 
nation of It may still be lead with piotit in the evidence 
lecorded by the East India Eiutuioe Committee of 1871- 
74 The net lesult of that fateful scheme has been that 
lakhs upon lakhs have been olaimad and exaoted by the 
British War Office for a Variety of purposes, often of a 
most unfaii and unieasonable ohaiaoter, which have 
from time to time foimed the subject of Vigorous remon- 
Btiances by successive Governments of India and by 
many a Secietary of State. These unjust exactions have 
not been a little finittul in disturbing the estimates of 
Indian Eeyenue. And it is evident to those who have 
fully studied the financial evils of the gieatest magni 
tude which have flowed fiom this oneioua scheme duiing 
the last 60 years and more, that lakhs upon lakhs will 
continue to be claimed and exacted by the rapacious 
British War Office in the future till the haidened con- 
science of England ID this matter has been aroused by 
some great parliamentarian m the House of Oommons 
and the scheme knocked on the head, 

Before the direct government of the countiy was 
assumed hy the Crown in 1858, the European branch 
of the Indian army, it should be remembered, was 
partly reoiuited in this country and partly iii England 
Its combined strength at the outbreak of the Sepoy 
Mutiny was 39,379 British and 314,985 Indiana troops. 
After the close of that Mutiny it was decided that 
the Indian army should be recognised on the basic 
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■•prinoiple of one European soldier to every two Indian, 
The entire organisation of the array was to be directed 
drom England by the War Oflhoe Whatever changes 
took place m the army oiganisation these had to be 
-adopted here without one it or but, without counting 
then cost and without a consideration of Indian 
conditions which are so widely different from those of 
England. In short, the Indian Government was to be 
deemed next to negligible and the Indian tax-payer 
never to be thought of. Is it a wonder that such an one- 
sided and unfair scheme was condemned in toto by 
-Indian neilitary experts from the very day of the 
amalgamation ? The exceedingly burdensome nature 
of the scheme was fully inquired into by the Bast India 
Einanoe Committee, consisting of members of both 
Houses of Parliament, who recorded evidence on 
Indian affairs from 1871 to 1874 No member' thereof 
was more assiduous in getting at facts, and searohingly 
sifting them to the bottom than that great fiiend of 
India, the lata Professor Pawoatt. Sir Charles Tievel- 
yan, who was Governor of Madras and afterwards 
-Einance Minister in 1865, observed in hia evidence on 
the scheme, that" it was based on a principle which has 
vbeen found to be extravagant and crushing in praobioe ” 
Mr Fawcett himself after having ably mastered the 
full details of this “ extravagant and orushing” soheme, 
condemned it in the following scathing terms: — "A 
few jears aftei the abolition of the East India 
Company, what is known as the Army amalgamation 
sohetpe, was oairied out in direct opposition to the 
advice of the most expacienoed Indian statesmen 
India was then, as it were, bound hand and foot, to 
-our own costly system of army administration, without 
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any regard apparently being had to the faob tbab 
various sohemea oJ rrulibary organisation whioh may be 
perfectly suited to a country so wealthy aa England, 
may be altogether uoanited to a country so pool aa 
India A partneiahip has been established be- 

tween England and India and aa one of the oountiiea ia 
extiemely rich and the other extremely poor, much of 
the same inoongruiby and many of the same luoonve- 
niencea arose aa if two individuals were to join in house- 
keeping, one of whom bad £20,000 a year and the other 
only £1,000 An expenditure which may be quite appro- 
priate to the one whose inoonae ia £20,000 would bring 
nothing bub embarrasamenb to the one whose income is 
only £1,000 The money which is expended may be 
judiciously laid out, bub, if the man, with the smaller 
income, finds that he is gradually becoming embar- 
rassed with debt beoause ha has to live beyond hia 
means, it Is no oompenaation to him to be bold 
that he is only called to oonbribute his piopar 
share of the expenses. His position would be the more 
intolerable if, like India, after baying been oompelled 
against hia wish to join the partnership he is forced to 
continue in it whether be desires bo do so or nob." 

S’INANCIAL BURDENS OP THE AMALGAMATION SOHEME, 

This IS exactly the position to which India has 
been reduced^ by the mischievous amalgamation scheme 
of 1869. It has been in force foi 52 years during which 
many embitteied controversies have taken place between 
the India Office and the War Office but in which the 
former has hardly been ever completely suocassful. 
Heavy claims, sometimes of a most irritating character. 
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were preferred Bgainst India on which the Secretary 
of State had had to arbitrate with but little relief 
to the Indian levenuee. Mora oi leas he was 
worsted by the masterful War Olbue with its 
clever ‘'experts”. Somatimea rnattais were of so 
delicate and oOmplioated a chauiotar that a small 
departmental committee or a ooramissioii had to be 
appointed to settle the differences between the War 
Office and tba Indian Government. One of such oom- 
miBsions was presided ovei by no less a personage of 
exparienoe and influence than the late Bail of Noith- 
biook who was Viceroy of India from 1872 to 1876 Of 
course, the claims of the War Office had been some- 
how arbitiatedupon. But even then they weie declared 
to be exorbitant if not ‘‘ scandalous ” 

It would be asked what is the nature of the 
charges which have been so fruitful of a peiiodioal 
investigation and the subject of so many indignant 
and emphatia protests by the Government of India. 
These might be fully learned from the numerous despat- 
ches addressed by that authority to the Secretary of 
State as occasions •arose. But I will give here soma of the 
most important of them (l) Capitation allowance , (2) 
depot charges , (3) transport charges , (4) stole chaiges , 
(6) regimental pay of officers and soldiers and their 
allowances , (6) furlough chaiges , (7) field and ordnance, 
arms and ammunition chaiges, (8) miscellaneous, and last 
though not the least, pensions to letired officers and 

soldieis The total of all these, it may be mentioned, came 
in 1308-09 to 4 67 million sterling or, say, 7 eiore 
rupees I But they were not half so burdensome 30 yeais 
ago though even then, the Government of the day 
-used to inveigh against it. Foi instanoe, in its despatch 
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of 8tih February, 1878, it was observed, “ tliafc placed as 
lb was under the seuous responsibility of so administering 
the affairs of the greatest dependency of the British 
Crown, that wlule Biitish auprenaaoyis strictly guarded, 
the means of securing that and shall not unduly weigh 
on the people of the country, it was oonstiained to 
represent to Hei Alajesty’s Govarnmeub that the burden 
thrown upon India on account of the British troops is 
excessive, and heyond what an impartial judgment would 
assign in considering the relative material wealth of the 
two oountiies and the mutual obligations that subsist 
between them " ' All that we can do is to appeal 

to the British Government foi an impaitiai view of I 
the relative tmanoial capacity of the two oountiies to 
beat the charges that arise from the mainteuanoe of| 
the army of Great Butain, and for a generous con- 
sideration of the share assigned by the wealthiest 
nation in the world to a dependency so comparatively 
poor and so little advanced as India ” Again, the 
Simla Arnuy Commission, which was appointed in 1879 
and presided ovei by so brilliant and able an adminis- 
trator as the late Sii Ashley Eden, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and which counted among its 
members Colonel Sir Frederick (Field Marshal 
Lord) Robert and other experienced militaiy officers 
serving in India, was constrained in its report to 
observe as follows — Para 186 — “ We think that the 
position of the aimy employed in this oountiy should 
be oiganised and administeied with regard to the inte- 
lesta of the people of India, and not for the purpose of 
supplying dofocts in the system of home defences, and 
above all, that it should not be made the means oi 
<3btainiug at the cost of India, advantages for the army 
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at Home whioh do not entirely afifeot the interests oC 
the country " In its Military Despatch of 22nd May 
1879, the Government of Lord Lytton observed ; “ A 
laige part of the Home expenditure is for peuaionsi fur- 
lough allowances, the overland troop transport service 
andstores The remainder is for payments to the Impeual 
Government on account of Impeual troops which have 
been repeatedly investigated, but with results we have not 
been able to accept as satisfactory ” Two years later, tbs' 
Government of Lord Eipon remonstrated on the burden 
of these charges in the following telling mannei Para. 
44 of despatch No 401 of 1881 — " It has to be obser 
ved that, wheieas the British garrison m India has 
practically remained unaltered in respect of numbers 
and efficiency for many years past, its cost has been 
in course of constant increase from the various changes 
which have been made with organisation of the- 
British army, changes made entirely, it may be said, 
from Imperial considerations in which Indian inter- 
ests have not been consulted or advanced * ’t- 

It has to be remembered that charges which do nob 
cause any very serious addition to the English- 
estimates, and which are earned on withottt the least 
reference to India, involve very much larger charges on 
the Indian revenues by reason of the much more liberal 
allowances enjoyed by officers in the country The con- 
version, for example, of the first captains of Eoyal Artil- 
lery into Majors gives the ofiicer so promoted an increase 
of 5 shillings a day m England, in this oountiy tbe- 
difierence between the pay of a Major and a Oaptam of 
Artillery is Es 342 a month ” Later on, Lord Eipon’s 
Governmecb followed its previous despatch of 1881 by 
-another* of 21 Nos. 1884, in which it gave a suooinch 
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acoount of the prinoipal inoreaaea in the Home mihtarv 
charges, from 1864 — 65, entailing on the aggiegata a 
peimanent buiden of £ 800,000 The depatoh said , — 
These additional charges amount to moie than 
£ 800,000 a year Some of them weie necessary for 
impLOvamauts , others were imposed with little or no 
laferenoe to Indian wants, and in moat eases without 
the Indian Government having any voice in the matter" 

To give a fair idea of the diffaienoa meialy in the 
pay of regimental offioeis in tha British and tba Indian 
aimy, I would give authentic figuies as weie submitted 
m asanas of statements to the Walby Oommisaion by 
the India OfiSoa These will at once infoim you of tha 
cogency and leasonableness of the mam aigument 
advanced by Lord Ripon's Goveinmeutas just stated 
above, namely that a single change in oiganisabion or in 
moiease of pay entails an enormous burden on Indian 
revenues which is hardly ever taken, into account by tha 
Imperial Government at home 



Monthly pay 

Artillery, 


^ 




British 

Indian 

Oolonel Commandant 

Es 883 

910 

11 11 

„ 568 

1665 

Lieutenant Oolonel 

589 

1002 

Major 

„ ai6 

789 

Captain, with higher rank 

1. 263 

417 

,, without ,, 

1. 231 

417 

Lieutenant after 10 years 

.1 175 

365 

1. 3 

159 

265 

„ on appintment 

130 

213 
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Monthly pay, Oavaliy 




British 

Indian 

Oolonel 

Rs. 

950 

1033 

Lieutenant Colonel 

„ 

519 

1437 

Major 

„ 

393 

809 

Captain with higher lank 

„ 

289 

503 

,, without „ 


289 

503 

Lieutenant after 10 yeara? Seivice 

196 

305 

.. 3 ‘ „ 

,, 

196 

305 

,, on appointment 

, 

178 

250 

Sub-Lieutenant 

,, 

132 

250 


Monthly pay 

Infantry 









British 

Indian 

Oolonel 

Rs. 

888 

918 

Lieutenant Colonel 

,, 

422 

1402 

Major 

„ 

340 

759 

Captain with highet Icank 

,, 

273 

445 

without „ 

„ 

240 

446 

Lieutenant after 10 years’ Service 

170 

256 

.. 3 

„ 

153 

266 

„ on appointment 

„ 

163 

202 

Sub-Lieutenant 

„ 

136 

202 


It would be seeu how costly was an offioar of the 
Indian army m If l96, oomparad to that of the British. 
But oostly as he wus m that yeai, it la superfluous to 
infoim ypu that he is even more ooatly to day owing to 
the higher pay slnoa allowed and at the lower axohanga 
of 16 instead of 22^ The European soldiei, too, is 
similarly a costlier machine to-day than what ha was 
fifteen years ago. 
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I may now quote anofchei. extract fiom the Grovem- 
'inent of India’s despatch of the 20th ITabiuary, 1896, 
in which it discussed four ways of leducing mihtaiy 
expenditure, but was perforce obliged to say that cons- 
tituted as the army was, there was no hope of effecting 
“ any material reduction of its expendituie.” All that 
it can do was ‘ to endeavour to rastaofc the increase of 
the cost of the army withm the narrowest limits oom- 
patihle with the maintenance of the peace and secuiity 
oi the Indian Empire " In this despatch, the Govern- 
ment further observed as follows in regard to the pay 
of the British troops The pay of the British troops 
serving in India is not fixed by the Government of this 
country It is fixed m starling by the Majesty’s 
Government and India has to pay in its depreciated cur- 
rency an increasing number of rupees according as the 
gold value of the rupees diminishes Moreover, during 
nearly every alternatiou m organisation the Biitish 
army and ohargea connected with the intarioi economy of 
regiments and battaries have been productive of expen- 
diture and necessarily bean followed by corresponding 
charges m expenditure on India " In the last 80 
years the cost of these measures has amounted to 
£ 9,34,640, say, 1'40 orore rupees and this in one 
single item But wa all know that since 1895, the pay 
of the British soldier has been gre^itly augmented, so 
that to-day the charges under this head may be placed 
nearly at 2 orores at the least The two items of the pay 
of soldiers and officers of the European branch of the 
modem army alone show how crashing is the burden on 
the Indian revenues, thanks to the amalgamatiou 
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Anothei ever-moreaaing and evai reouiiing charge 
IS on account; of war matarial Soienoe daily advances 
and with the progress of soienoe what Gladstone oalled 
" the rasouioes of oivilisation,” are also being vigorous- 
ly foiged War is indeed a great misfortune The 
expanses moidental to it are orushmg for a poor oountiy 
Ilka India But when a large standing army is perma- 
nently maintained on a wartooting, the expenditure, it 
will be readily admitted, grows intoleiably buidensome. 
It practically runs to waste It is tantamount to the 
deatiuotion of so much of the national inoome So that 
an aimy kept on waifooting in times of peace is not 
only burdensome but most piejudicial to the economic 
progieaa of the country Next to the pay of soldieis 
and ofBoers no expenditure is more costly than that of 
arms and ammunition. Soienoe yearly foiges new 
weapons of destiuetion, the basal piinoiple being to devise 
instruments whereby the largest number of men may 
be killed in the shortest possible time So that a 
dieadful instrument of this natuie approved and 
adopted to-day, becomes obsolete to-morrow by leasoo' 
of a new one wbioh supersedes it. The Indian Govern- 
ment having been foi years alive to this disquieting, if 
not troublesome, aspect of expendiiuie has no doubt 
established arms factories in the country itself wheie it 
can as far as possible foige all pieces of ordnanoe and 
othei smallei aims at a lowei cost than that obtained 
fiom England But neithei the skill nor the reaouioes 
available in the countiy can produce all that is wanted 
in Older to save the cost of the heavy war mateiial an- 
nually imported These arms and ammunitions coat 
in 1896 neaily a orore of rupees. In thedespatoh already 
referred to, the Government of India, aoooidingly, observ- 
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ad as follows “Bmytbing connaoted with war 
maiierial now costs more than ib did, and speaking in a 
genaial way, laigar supplies have to ba obtained So 
long as nailibary science piograsses, so long will the cost 
o£ naataual inciaase, and add to our nnlibaty expendi- 
ture” And vaiily lb lias bean ineiaasing as each mili- 
tary budget informs us. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be evident that 
in no way is the amalgamation schema beneficial to the 
country On the contrary, it is a huge millstone hung 
round poor India’s neck. Ib is so heavy as to bieak its 
neck one day with the most uninoagmed oonsequenoes 
They increase the pay of the European soldier and 
oliioet, and. straightway India baa to provide from her 
revenue so much additional expenditure They increase 
under some pretext or another the European army, aud 
straightway India has again to provide a laigar charge 
which may be counted by lakhs But the story of addi- 
tional chargaa of a crushing charaober does not end here It 
should ba remembered that aveiy moieasa in the stiength 
of the European at my signifies additional ohargas for 
both elfacbiva and non-effactive services — for pay and 
allowances, foi provisions, for clothing, for stores and war 
inaatarial, for exchange, for mobilisation, for transport 
service and so on , also for pensions These are intoler- 
able ohaigas which the army amalgamation schema has 
entailed on India duung the last 52 years and is still 
destined to entail till the oountry 13 one day relieved of 
this gieab ineubus 

Such being the ease the following extract from the 
military despatch of the Government! of India of 26bh 
March, 1890, will be perfectly intelligible in refeienoa to 
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ifcs oritioism on the unctuous plea, eternally uiged by the 
War OfBce, that the charges entailed on India aie actual 
cost only and no more Paia. 7 says. — “The actual 
cost to the Biitish exohequei, if calculated by a purely 
arithmetical method, is undoubtedly the cost of the 
force in the United Kingdom, which would not need to 
be kept up if the Empiie of India did not exist, and no 
army had to be maintained in India , but it is nowhere 
proved that the ohaigea raised on account of that foroa 
represent the actual extia cost to the British Exohequer» 
while there are many other conditions whioh would havai 
to be ooQsideied before this method of calculation could'' 
be accepted. The difficulties in the organisation of the^ 
British Army and the necessity for inducing men to ]oim 
the Army cannot be admitted to arise from the presence- 
of a poition of the Army in India, These difficulties, we 
apprehend, arose from a variety of causes, which have no 
direct relation to India. Again, in India Office letter 
No I61-W , dated 2l8t March, 1876, Lord Salisbury 
distinctly declined to accept the contention of the War 
Office on this head, “ Nor can we accept," says the 
fndian Government, without questioning the statement 
that the Indian drafts aie the first reseive foi the 
Indian Aimy, and that in order to avoid employing 
these alsewheie, the Home Government pay £6600,000 
a yeai for the aimy reserve In the first place, it must 
be pointed out that the regiments, batteries and drafts, 
sent out to India are despaohed during the whole of 
the trooping season to supply the places of men being 
sent home discharged to the reserve or invalided, and 
to make good the annual waste of life, so that the 
assumption of the War Office, in assuming that the. 
11,600 men referred to will be efficient as a "first 
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reieive ” foi ladia could hold good only if wai were 
imminent at a paitioular moment before the oommenoe- 
Doent of the trooping season If wai bioka out 
atbei the tiooping season had closed, these 11,600 
men would not be available as a ' fiiat laaeive ” In 
the second place. Mr. Stanhope obsarvad in his letter 
of 14bh Febiuary, 1888, that “it was fai fiom improb- 
able that the same oircumstanca whioh necessitated a 
mobilisation in India might also render it impossible 
for this OQuntry to part with any oonsideiable portion 
of the small numhei of legular tioops in the United 
Kingdom ’’ We infer fiom this statement that India 
cannot reckon with certainty on leoeiving even those 
11,500 men in case of emergency It this inteienoe 
be correct, then it seems to us it cannot be alleged 
with accuracy, that the reserve is kept np because 
the servioaa of these 11,600 men aia hypothecated 
to India, and geneially it appears hardly laasonable 
to assume that m regulating the strength of the 
leserva of the British aimy, the annual drafts for India 
have been or ought to be counted in fixing the strength 
of the aimy lasaive We do not understand that 16,000 
men are kept up all the yeai lound and the army 
reaeive was instituted m older to give the British army 
a laserve of trained soldieis and to enable a leduoed 
aimy to be maintained at home in the interests of 
India were in no way speoially considered. And yet it 
IS on the assumption of the character which the Govern- 
ment of India has proved to be inaoouiate that the War 
Oftoe makes an annually exorbitant charge under 
capitation allowanoe and pretends to say that the cost 
IS the actual cost when it is nothing of the kind ! 
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The shoili service system, wheieby fcheie is a moia 
japid change of Bnfcish troops, has bean similarly 
alleged by the War Olbce to be a real beuebt to India 
The Indian Government was able to point out the 
fallacy of that statement also Shortei service means 
mote liequeut transport service and other larger 
expenses It was established, as that authority cor- 
rectly says, “because men could not be obtained 
under existing conditions, under the long service 
system, and that the Government of the day believed 
that short service with reserves was better suited to 
the circumstances of the time than the existing sys- 
tem It was no consideration for the efficiency of 
the army or India that asked the short service system 
and lbs suitability to the Indian requusmeuts has been 
gravely questioned on more than one occasion ” Tiue, 
indeed, the short service was introduced because under 
the industrial condition of England, soldieiing had lost 
all the attraction it had once possessed. The industiies 
and manufactures of Great Britain offer a more remune- 
rative and safe employment compared to the poor and 
insecure employment of a mare soldier Had India been 
allowed to recruit its own European army in this oountiy 
Itself, as was the case with the Bast India Company, no 
such difficulty would have oooiured and the Butiah tioops 
might have been raised at 50 pai oant less cost To-day 
reouiiting foi the tairitoiial aimy oieated by Lord 
Haldane IS even more difficult and it is notorious from 
the immense difficulties recruiting sergeants have met 
with in then annual campaign of oaptuimg the raw 
material to be converted or manufactured into food for 
powder. The lecant organisation of “ boy scouts” tells 
u plainly to what sti aits the War Ministei has bean 
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driven feo fill up hia teuitoiial army to the lequiied 
strength In the piopoibion of tha difficulty laiger baits 
by way of pay, bounty, and other douoera have to ba 
offered All that may be vary well for wealthy England 
but it beeomea a crushing burden for poor India 

So far the fact cannot be gainsaid of the guavoiia 
consequences that have hitherto flowed, and are still 
flowing without any check or control, from the unfair 
and altogether one-sided aimy amalgamation schema 
of 1859 England is to call for any tuna she pleases 
without let or hindrance and India must pay the piper — ' 
that 18 the gieatest iniquity 

CHINGIS op FOREIGN POLICY AND ITS DISASTROUS 
CONSEQUENCES 

‘We may now turn to the other fundamental cause 
■which has oontnbuted to the giowth of military expen- 
diture. In the polity of nations, it is a leoogniged 
maxim that expenditure depends on policy As a 
government conceives, wbethei wisely or unwisely 
need not be considered, what should ba its defensive and 
offensive policy, so are public funds expended in pursu- 
ance thereof, very often iiiespeetiva of the ability of a 
people to beat the burden of expenditure. In tha debate 
on the Lords’ amendment to the Veto Bill, Lord Haldane 
said ‘ It was perfectly obvious that with every 
Government the Budget of the year must develop some 
poliLi/ The budget of the duy toas pait of the political 
pjOQiamvie of the yeai With regard to the budget of 
1909 I should think that iho goueining puipose of that 
budget ivas to embody a policy " Continental nations, 
like Gai many, Eussia and Austria, with extensive land 
frontiers and surrounded by warlike neighbours, consider 
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the mainfcananoe of laiga land foioas inapeiabive for 
puiposes either of lepalling invasion oi taking tha often 
aiva, provoked oi unpiovoked. On the ofchai, hand a 
nation situated as tha English, suuounded on all sides by 
sea, and having no land tioutiois at all, has bo maintain a 
laiga navy both for attack and defence Again, there 
IS a country like Eranoe with three large seaboards and 
also an extensive land frontier beyond whioh are militant 
neighbours. Such a country has to maintain both 
a powerful army and navy Thus tha policy of each 
country, according bo its physical and other conditions, 
dictates whether, and what sum it should spend on tha- 
army or the navy or both. The expendituiei however, 
may be reasonable, and within the ability of the people 
to beat it or it may be most burdensome entailing heavy 
taxation which may be deemed intolerable All dep&nds 
for the time being on the views of statesmen at the halm' 
of Government Men imbued with tha spirit of Spiead 
eaglism or Ohauvinism or Imperialism may maintain 
forces so large as to entail an exceedingly heavy expeudi* 
ture While there may be persons at the bead of State 
who may hold more pacific views, intent on productive 
lather than unpioduotiva expauditure) and fully all ye to 
tha ability of the taxpayeia to bear the burden. These 
would incur a moderate expenditure for the maintenance 
of the army and the navy. Sometimes this policy wholly 
depends on the oharaoter of the head of the State alone, 
be lb the Kaiser or Tsar or Emperor whose will is law 
With a militaiy despot as suoh the burdens are more 
or less most grievous 

India IS no exoaption to this general rule The 
Indian Government changes from time to time Oa& 
adopts a wise policy of neutrality and pacific intentions 
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towards ifca near and distant naighbouis, and therafoia 
maintains a foioe whioh is the least costly. But anotbei 
succeeds and lays down a policy of an altogether opposite 
oharaotai under a variety of pretexts and keeps up an 
army, the cost of which is exceedingly intolerable to the 
taxpayer Apait fiom the colour of the changing 
administrations, there is the subordination of the 
administration itself to the Sccretaiy of State That 
functionary, in his turn, has to acquiesce in the decision 
of the British Oabinet of which ha is a member The 
Cabinet may decide on a particular line of army policy 
to be pursued for India It may happen that such a 
policy may be fraught with no advantage to the country 
All the same ha must acquiasoe in it. If his oonsoienoe 
would not permit of such acquiescence he might resign 
to give place to another who would be sufhoiently pliant 
Thus to the original evil of the policy which the Indian 
administration itself might adopt at a time there is the 
added evil just referred to arising from Indra's condition 
as a dependency of England. It is right, therefore, to 
say that India la m reference to army expenditure, 
between the upperstoue of the Cabinet at home and the 
netherstona of the Indian Government for the time 
being at Calcutta 

THE FORWARD SCHOOL 

InatauQOR may now be raoallad how the Military 
policy pursued by the Indian Government has led 
sometimes to economy bud oftanar to large aud burden- 
some expenditure on the army It la well known 
that tranquillity had been restored after the dark 
events of 1857 Sir John Lawrence, who was the- 
Viceroy from 1864 to 1869, firmly maintained a pacific 
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policy towaids fche tribes and powers beyond India's 
natural Ime of defence and was never tempted by any 
OhauvinatiQ spirit to unprovoked afigtassioti That was 
recogniaad as a wise and statesmanlike policy conducive 
not only to peaceful lelationa on the border, but to graa- 
tar domestic progress of a useful oharaetar But the'e 
was at the time a school in England, lad by Sir Henry 
Eawlinaon. formerly a British ambassador at the Court 
of Persia, and later on a valiant member of the India 
Council, who from 1355 bad striven most sedulously to 
push India’s boundary beyond its natural hues, with the 
deliberate intention of ultimately acquirng Baluobisbau 
and Afghanistan. That school, owing to the events of 
1857, had receded somewhat in the background, but was 
making strenuous efforts in 1864 to revive the old pro- 
jects originally pub forward by General Jacob and Sir 
Henry Green, two very able frontier ofiioera That school 
was called the “ Forward School," and, thanks mainly to 
the agitation led by Sir Henry Rawlinaon, it condemned 
Sir John Lawrence’s pacific policy It was nicknamed 
the policy of “ masterly inaobivity" ‘ Masterly states- 
manship” should bathe more appropriate epithet seeing 
how that statesmanship, so wall diieotad by Sir John 
Lawrence, was continued by hia suoceasota till the 
Yioeroyalty of the Marquis of Ripon, barring that of 
Lord Lytton Bach firmly resisted all attempts, overt 
and covert, made by diverse means by the Foiward 
School to give a fillip to their pet project of expansion 
and aggression In the Goirnoil of Sir John Lawrence 
there was that soldier statesman — no other than Sir 
William Mansfield, afterwards the first Lord Sandhurst 
whose scathing minute against the spread-eagle policy so 
forcibly advocated by Sir Henry Eawlinson, may still be 
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•ead not only with inteiest but instruction. Both the 
Vicaioy and the Oommandar-m-Ghiaf waia oonvinaad by 
iheii knowledfse and experienoe of the fciue condition of 
lontier atiairs, and even the first important advance of 
Russia in Oential Asia as signalised by the occupation of 
Rbiva, that it would be most mischievous to the interests 
)f India ever to sucouinb to the seductive, but by no 
naans wise or statesmanlike policy of tba fire-eating 
brwaids who contemplated on soma suitable opportunity 
io extend the thin red hue of the map of India to the 
Dxns and the Pamirs on one side and to Kandabai and 
ETerat on the othei 

THE POLICY OP OLOBY AND GUNPOWDER. 

The leoeption of the embassy of Euasians at 
Eabul by Shere Ah in 1875 — 6 was the fiist oppoitu- 
sity the Forward School had of pushing their design. 
*Lnd luckily foi them, but most unluckily foi India 
ihaia was at the time at home a Jingo Government in 
)ffioe, at the head of which wais Mi, Benjamin Disraeli 
afterwaida Loid Beaoonsfield, who from his inner 
lonsoiousness had evolved what has since been known 
IS " the soientifio fiontiei” — that is, such a fluctuating 
iioutier that the more you tried to make it scientific by 
pushing it foiwaid, the moia you shitted it nearer the 
leriitorias of friendly naighbouis for strippiag them 
lakad of their vineyaids. Lord Noithbrook was asked 
30 find some casus helh with the Amu andpiovoke hoa- 
iilitiea That statesman, with a single eye to the 
nterests of India, and with a profound spirit of 
Aghteousnesa woithy of an old fashioned Whig of the 
seventies, with its lobust Liberalism, ateinly declined to 
pomply with Mi. Disraeli's mandate. He oouiageously 
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withstood it till the impoitumties beoama so pi’essing 
that be deemed it expedient rather to lay down hia high 
offioe than be a party to the onma of unprovoked aggres- 
sion against the Amu Lord Lytton, his suocessor, oanae 
oairying in hia pocket the new policy of Glory and Qun- 
powdei on which his great guiu had set his heart With- 
in eighteen monthe of hia arrival, the fat was put into 
the fire, The match to the gunpowder, as wistfully desir- 
ed by hi8 gmv>, was ignited Of course, there was a 
conflagration. But waneed notfuither go into the history 
of the origin of the Afghan War All that I would 
request you to lemembei at this stage is the change of 
policy — horn masterly inaotivity to unpiovoked aggression 
resulting ra the uniighteous war against the Amu, Share 
All, The Jingo Government at home with the reddest 
of rad “Imperialists” in the person of Mr, Disraeli as 
Prime Minister, and the Vioaioy in India as his obedient 
instrument, actively launched the bold sohenee of the 
Potward School. It is a truism to say that that policy 
•entailed untold burdens on India by way of military ex- 
penditure till the 2ad Afghan War lasted, bringing little 
or no credit either to British statesmanship or British 
arms 

Happily tor India, there was a change of Govern* 
ment in England In 1880 which, true to its Liberal 
traditions, had in opposition severely condemned the 
war and the original unrighteous policy which provoked 
it With Mr Gladstone at the helm of the new 
Government peace was soon restored, a relief was afforded 
to the revenues of India by a ooptribution of 6 millions 
stalling from the British Tieasury, and a most broad- 
minded, sympathetic and conscientious Yioeioy, a 
Liberal of Liberals, was sent to rule over the people. 
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During Lord Bipon’s Yioeroyalby, we witnessed the 
re establishment onoa more o£ the old and wise policy 
of Sii John Lawrenoe, namely, of confining within the 
natuial lines of the country’s defence Meanwhile, the 
whole held of militaiy expenditme, as pieaented by the 
light of the stirring events of the immediate past, has 
been just surveyed by the Simla Army Oommission and 
Lord Ripon'a Government fully supported its recommen- 
dations 

But with the close of Lord Eipon's Vioeroyalty, 
Sii John Lawieaoe's policy, it is rueful to state, also 
came to a final close. The so called “ Impeiialism” 
was slowly coming to the fiont even infold England, 
and India got hei fiist “Impeiial” Yioeioy in the 
peison of Lord Duffeiin tiained and versed both in 
Oriental and Occidental diplomacy which might well be 
sharacterised as Jesuitical A change of Government 
soon after his arrival here, took place. Lord Randolph 
Ohurobill, with his Imperialistic ideas, became Secretary 
of State, He completely overthrew the old policy At 
each end, say, at Westminster and Oaloutta, there was 
bo be found at the helm of affairs a person deeply imbued 
With the spirit of Spread-eaghsm. The Bengal Chamber 
of Oommeroe was vigorously plying its suit for the 
opening up of Upper Burmah by any means It was 
urged that British merchants in Mandalay were molested 
and otherwise obabruoted. Exaggerated, if nob fallacious, 
accounts of the so-called anarohioal condition of the 
dominions of King Theebaw were oiioulatad by a venal 
Press As a combined result of these events. Lord 
Randolph Ohurobill resolved to hoist the Biitiah flag at 
the oapital of the Alhambras. The fiist preliminary 
step was taken, namely, of augmenting the Indian Army 
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In defiance of the lecommendation of the Simla Army 
Cotnmiaeion that 60,000 British and 120,000 Indian 
troops would amply suffice to meet all emergencies and 
lequiiements, internal and external, that masteiful Secre- 
tary issued his mandate to inoieasa the foioes by 10,000 
European and 20,000 Indian soldiers. Thus the Jingo 
policy was fully set in motion and it is a tiuiam to say 
that since that time, moie or less with temporary inter- 
ruption, that policy has been allowed to have its free 
sway m India, It was brought in evidence before the 
Welby Commission by Sir David Baiboui and Sir 
Auckland Colvin, two of the ablest Civilian Finance 
Ministeis w^have had, that the military policy, leading 
to large military expenditure, happens to be greatly m 
the ascendant when theie is a strong Commander in- 
Chief and a weak Viceioy or when both are stiong 
Oonveisely, with a stiong Viceroy, full of pacific inten 
tions, the'military policy receives a oonsideiabla ohaok 
Thus, it has happened that every impetus given to 
the military policy has constantly disturbed oui 
finances. A budget balanced with some oare and 
caution baa been converted into one of deficit Observed 
Sir A. Colvin “ One disturbing element in Indian 
finance la the constant fiontier trouble — small expedi- 
tions with a neaily balanced budget may just have 
the effect of cieating a deficit ” And speaking of 
expeditions geneially, ha further obseived that they 
aie inherent in the Indian system as that they have 
bean moie fiequent of late m consequence of the adoption 
of a ceitain policy.” Indeed, he emphatically declared 
that the net result of a stiong militaiy policy was the 
■wrecking of Indian Finance. And the late Sir Edwin 
Collen was obliged under the eioss examination of Lord 
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Welby to admit that “ everything depends on an eooni 
mio 'Viceroy." 

It 18 superfluous to say that more or less th 
mihtaiy policy held its asoendeiicy dining the Vio( 
royalty of Lords Lansdowne and Elgin There we 
the Kashmir imbroglio and the subsequent oocupatio 
of Gilgit, Hunza and Nahyar. The Chitral exped 
tion followed and later on the inglorious expedition t 
Tirah All these were the fruitful produots of tbs 
ascendency But the policy became exceedingly mis 
obievous during the masterful and " strenuous ” ‘Vice 
royalty of Lord Ouizon No Viceioy came to Indi 
mote steeped in the leddesl of ird Imperialism than he 
It eventual^ led to that so-called " peaceful ' expeditio 
to Lhasaa, with the ulterior object of threatening Ohm 
in South-west Yunau. His ludioious Spread eaglisr 
and pompous Cmsarian attitude in the Persian Gulf i 
well-known. In his person Loid Cuizon demonstrate! 
to the hilt the truth of the statements made by higl 
oftoials of State befoie the Welby Commission, tha 
Indian finance was liable to the gieatost disturbano 
with a strong Oommandei-in Chief and a too militan 
"Vioeioy, But for the fat profits chiefly derived from th 
enoimous coinage of lupees, tha financial disturbance 
would have been seen at a veij early date. Thetaxatioi 
imposed last year might have been earhei imposed by Lon 
Ourzon himself His surpluses were in reality windfall 
and spent after the mannei of spendthrifts, though wi 
must acknowledge tha remission of the salt duty. N( 
doubt Lord Kitohener fell out with Lord Ourzon, bu 
the quarrel had reference rather to an admmistrativf 
than a military problem. The autocratic Viceroy couli 
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not biook another Turk near his throne. But in the 
matter of the new-fangled organisation carried out by 
Lord Kitchener entailing further permanent burden 
an the revenue, Lord Ourzon was one with him. To 
add to India’s misfortunes, theie unluckily happened 
throughout the three Vioeroyaltias that she had weak 
Secretaries of State, with no grit to check and control 
the strong militaiy policy which was having its full and 
free sway in the Viceregal Gounoil, Thus, the policy 
having been what I have described above, is it a matter 
of suipuse that fiom the days of Loid Duffeiin to those 
of Lord Ourzon, military expenditure, as already shewn 
in the early part of this paper, was allowed to mount 
upwards by leaps and bounds ? 

WILL THERE BE ANY MATERIAL RSTRBNOHMBNT ? 

I think I have fairly demonstrated how far two fun- 
damental causes have largely operated in the growth of 
army expenditure, firstly, the mischievous amalgama- 
tion scheme, and secondly, the equally mischievous “for- 
ward policy ’’ of both the Government of India and the 
Home Government since 1885 Unless, therefore, the two 
principal causes which have eoniiributed to the increase of 
11 61 crores of rupees from 1885-88 are removed partially 
or wholly, I for one am not sanguine of any substantial 
reduction of military expenditure We may bake it for 
granted that the able officers at the head of the Finance 
Dcpaitment will oonsoientiously disohaige their duty, 
minutely examine the incieases under each bead of the 
grant for the annual army services and recommend such 
reduction and economy as ho them may seem reasonably 
compatible with “efficiency," whatever may be under- 
stood by that word. We may consider ourselves lucky 
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f they can show a saving of half a orora if ever so 
nuob. But assuming that it ootnes to that amount, 
ve may inquire how long will it last and how soon 
nay it be absorbed by flash laourring expandituie. 
Ssparienoe informs us that all this labour which the 
finance Depaitment may undergo and all the savings they 
nay effect will be so much labour lost and wasted. 
Reductions theie have been in the past, but they have 
leen unifoimly swept away by the force of the irresistible 
iide of military lequiraments To taka the latest and 
most striking instance It would be lu your recollection 
ihat the Welby Oommiaaion had recommended that India 
should be allowed a reduction in its Home military charges 
io the extant of £ 3,50,000 But before two yeais had 
siapsed the War Ofhoe jumped a mine on the Government 
by saddling out huauces with £7,86,000 of annual 
peimanent expenditure byway of inoreasad soldiets’ pay. 
That fresh burden would have been impossible had there 
been no amalgamation scheme 

Then as to the pohoy It you taka into consideration 
that the new policy of aggiession and expansion oom- 
naenced with i.he augmentation of 30,000 soldiers, you 
will find that the additional oost by way of small 
wais, expeditious, mobilisation, up-to-date ordnance 
and other aims of precision, war material, itc,, 
have absorbed many a lakh of rupees eveiy yeai. In 
reality, the military candle has been skapt burning on 
both these accounts without a thought of the burden 
on the inarticulate tax-payer. Oa the one hand, the 
amalgamation soheme entails fiom time to time a 
buiden on our far from elastic revenue which the 
Govainmant of India is poweilass to prevent, and, on 
the other hand, thaie is the asoandaney of the military 
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element in the Viceregal Govetnmant which leads to. 
otbei tncieases of expenditure. It would be obvious, 
theiefore, that until the amalgamation scheme, I! 
repeat, is denounced m Pailiament bv some member 
of the vast militaiy knowledge and experience of the 
late distinguished Sn Charles Dilke, and anothei of an 
equitable ohaiaoter is substituted instead, there can be 
no hope of any cessation of additional expenditure of 
a permanent cbaiaoter You will nevei be able to keep 
it rigidly stationaiy at a oeitam figure as was the 
case fiom 186i-62 to 1884 85, with slight inteirup- 
tiou Policy also must be modified That can partly 
be accomplished in two ways by our Indian lepiesenba- 
tives in the Vioeiegal Oouucill Pirstly, by vigorously 
supporting the Government of India which for years 
past has been un successfully remonstrating with the 
Home Government in i aspect of ohaiges dictated purely 
by Impeiial interest in which India has no oonoain or 
next to none Secondly, by a vigilant watch over all. 
branches of military expendituie lucuued in India which 
under existing oiroutnstanoes may be deemed voidable. 

EIiDVCED EXPENDITOBE POSTULATES CHANGE OP 
POLICY 

In lefeienoe to policy it may be of importance to 
draw your attention to the very pertinent obseivations 
made by the Government of India in then despatch of 
2otb Match, 1890, to which I have made ratarenoe in the 
sequel. 

Much water has flowed under the bridge since then, 
but it may be fearlessly said that the Government is no 
way nearer to-day in successfully aobieving its object 
than it was twenty years ago, 
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SIMLA ABMY COMMISSION’S BEPORTS. 

I now ooma to my last pomt, namely, feba proposed 
ireduobion in bhe strength of the army itself I need not 
wait, gentleman, to inform yon that it even half of the 
additional troops whioh weia increased m 1885 is reduced f 
there would lesult a anbstantial saying which would 
afford great relief to the levenue and which might be very 
wall utilised for some of the most deseiving and trying 
objects of public welfare But before I furthei descant 
ou this part of my subject, which is of immediate piaotical 
urgency I would detain you foi a few minutes by taking 
you back bo the repoit of bhe Simla Aimy Oommission 
as lb IS of bhe highest importance in the cousideiation of 
the pioposed reduction, 

In its lettai to the Piesident appointing the 
Commission the Government declared bhe mam object 
'foi which it was instituted, namely, " to assist Govern- 
ment in debetmining what share of the unavoidable 
reduction can be home by the military ohaiges with- 
out injuiy bo the general eihcienoy of the army, 
and in what mannai such savings can best be effected. 
In order that the Goveinmanb may be put in a posi- 
tion bo decide on this most important (question, invea- 
'tigabion of your Commission must be oompiehensiva 
and exhaustive, embtaoing in fact the whole subject of 
military organisation and expenditnie , you are lequest- 
ed to study caiefully the impiovemants in administia- 
diioa which have been lecently introduced into bhe Biitish 
and other European aimies and to consider how fai 
such changes can be advantageously introduced into the 
Jndian armies The great pioblem of modem niilitari 
organisation is to provide the largest and most eSmianl 
[force in war with the smallest peimanent peace establish 
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ment and expendituie , and it la to a solution of this 
pioblem that the labours of yom Commission must 
specially be dueoted.” The Commission leaponded to 
this leferenoe aa follows — 

"Neaily two-thuds of the bordei of the Indian 
Empire is protected by the sea. So long as Great 
Biitain IS the mietreas of the seas, the seaooaat of 
India 18 protected by the fleet of England and the Indian 
army need provide only for defences at four or five sea- 
ports The external foes which the Indian army may 
have to meet on its land frontier are, Eussia and 
Afghanistan on the north-west , Nepaul oi Bhootan on 
the north east , wild tubes of the Assam, Oaohar and! 
Arraoan border on the east ; and Burma on the south- 
east It IS not probable that India will come in contact 
with China or Persia on the land frontier of British 
India for sometime to come For operations against 
Eussia 01 Afghanistan assisted by Eussia, a force of 
two army coips of 50,000 to 60,000 fighting men 
might possibly be necessary None has ever sug- 
gested that the army of India should be maintained 
at a strength neoessary to put into the field a larger 
force than this Two divisions of all arms would probab- 
ly suffice tor the requirements of a war with Nepaul ^ 
while, against other external foes, a single division of all 
arms would, if communications were ma■lntalned^ ba 
enough.’' 

It will be noticed that the recommendation of tha 
Army Commiasion to have 50,000 to 60,000 European 
and 100,000 to 120,000 Indian troops was made after 
due deliberation and a most cautious and careful BUrvey 
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of the oondibiona on the frontier and the then position of 
Euasian advance in Oential Asia the leoommendation 
was agreed to by Lord Bipon’s Government, Bat on 
hia retirementa and on the change in the Ministry in 
1885, the forward School found in Lord Eandolph 
Ohurchill an aotive advocate to oaiiy out its design Hia 
mandate went foith to inoiease the European tioopS 
by 10,000 and Indian troops by 20,000. Nothing special 
had happened on the fiontiar and no change lu the attitude 
of Russia had occurred to justify such an inctease Two 
of the members of Loid Dufferin’a Government were so 
convinced of not only the non-utihty of the increase but 
of Its possible evils that they placed on record their tren- 
chant dissent which beais date, I4bh August, 1885 Both 
the late Sir Auckland Colvin, that biilliant administrator 
who was then Pmanoe Minister and Mr (now Sit 
Courteney) Ilbeit observed in then joint minute bhat'‘theia 
seems every reason to apprehend that the inoiease of out 
forces beyond the needs enumerated by the army 
commission may piove a weapon less of defence than ol 
aggression We are of opinion that as no oiioumatanoeE 
have arisen which from a militaiy point of view have nol 
already been foreseen and guarded againet the pioposal 
bo increase the strength of the army of 27,000 mer 
should be negatived Wa ate furthei of opinion that il 
may lead to the advocacy and possibly to the adoptior 
of projects for the extension of oui present frontiei ’ 
And again " It has been already pointed out that thi 
existence of such a force would be no mean agent it 
bringing about the very risk which it is meant bo obviate 
A standing army which is laigei than is necessary to. 
home requirements will be a temptation, and almost ai 
irresistible weapon of offence beyond the border " Hot 
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piopbefcic was the warning will be readily admitted when 
we recall the events which have taken place on the 
fiontiars since 1885 Who la unaware of the acquisition 
■of Upper Burmah, of the occupation of Gilgit, Hunza 
and Nagyar which eventually oulmiaated m the expedi- 
tion to Ghitral. Later on there weie those expedi- 
tious in the Malakand Paas and the tecritonea of the 
Afndia and Oekzais Still later on thaie was that 
■disastrous expedition to Ttrah. All these have coat 
millions of money which might have been well avoided. 
But the addition to the foroes was, as the two members 
of the Government wisely foiewarned, a dueot incentive 
to frontier expeditions and land-grabbing, The plea 
has bean put forward that they waie all neoassary lu 
order that the frontiers may be kept free of turbulent 
tiihaa and Russian intrigues and oomplioabions, Russia 
had all through been held up as a bogey and Imperial 
interests weie urged for the purpose as it the quairels 
of Gieab Bcibam with Russia on the European Oonhinanh 
had any concern with India bo justify an unneoessaiily 
large standing army on the Indian bordei The Govern- 
ment of India felt soia on this point It had more than 
onoe remonstrated with the Some Goveinment but in 
vain. In one of these most important daspatobes they 
were oonsbrained to observe as follows — " Millions of 
money have bean spent on ineieasing the aimy in India, 
on aimaments and on foitihcatione to provide for the 
seeuiity of India, not against domestic enemies, or to 
prevent the inourBions of the wailike peoples of adjoining 
countries, bat to maintain the supremacy of British 
power in the Bast The scope of all those giaat and costly 
measures which is far beyond Indian limits and the policy 
which dictates them is an Impeiial policy Wa claim, 
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“therefore, that in the maintenanoe of British forces m 
this country a just and even liberal view should be taken 
of the charges which should be legitimately made against 
Indian revenues ” But all through the remonstranoes 
and appeals of the Indian Government have gone m vam 
while many more millions on aims and ammunitions, 
mobilisatiQu, fortification, strategic railways and a variety 
,ot other objects too numerous to be detailed here, have 
been incurred from year to year, till the entire military 
expenditure, exclusive ot strategic railways, stood at 
28 66 orores in 1909 10 

OPINION OP TWO MEMBBB3 OP THE WELBY 
COMMISSION ON ABMY CHABGES FOISTED ON INDIA* 

I hope I have now made ib clear how far the poUoy 
pursued bv the Imperial Government has been largely 
contributory to the expenditure which now absorbs the 
whole of the net laud revenue ot the empire. So able 
and levelheaded a member of the Royal Commission on 
Indian expenditure as the lace Sir Jamas Peile, in his 
separate minute to the Majonty Report, has observed 
“ It is needful to remember that the foreign military 
policy pursued in India, while it oeitainly aims at the 
safety ot India, is also the policy of a great European 
State, and therefore a policy of mixed elements The 
dictum that India should contribute part of the cost of 
Biitiah military operations m which India has a direct 
and substantial interest may easily be turned round, 
Hera there is a partnership which implies joint objects 
and interest, and that 1 think is a reason for great 
consideration m dealing with the home eSeotive 
charges ” Again, the late Mr. Buohanan, who was 
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also a tnamber of the Commission, and baoame atfcai'- 
waids Uodet Seoretaiy of Soata for India, obsetved m 
his own minute that “in so far as the militaiy defenoe 
of India 18 conoerned, India pays eveiy thing and the 
Dnifcad Kingdom nothing, and yet the maintenanoa of 
the military defenoe of India is one of the greatest 
of Impeiial questions The military strength of India is 
the main factor in the stiength of our Empiie m 
the East In virtue of that strength Great Britain is a 
great Asiatic Power.” 

Plivia Facie GROUNDS FOR RECONSIDERING 
PBBSBRT ARMY STRENGTH. 

The question then remains whether the time has 
not oome when the entire polioy of the Imperial Govein- 
rnents, so far it is a great Asiatic power, should not be 
impartially ooosidered on its own merits, It that policy 
IS to be fiimly maintained, then how may the glowing 
expenditure be kept undei check and oontiol ? Indian 
revenues, as we are all aware, are subject to the greatest 
fluctuations either on aooount of physical calamities or 
external economics and polities which the polity of the 
Imperial Goveinment force on this dependency At 
present the Indian Government is sorely tried as to how 
to balance the two sides of the annual account With 
the threatened extinction of the opium revenue the posi- 
tion two years hence is certain to be more embauassed 
than it is at piesent Either enhanced or new or both' 
kinds of taxation will become inevitable or ways and 
means of latrenchnaent must be found to bring about 
an equilibrium in the balance sheet As far as re- 
trenohment has to be considered, I do not think 
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that there can be any two opinions about iniUtary 
expenditure being the first which ought to be taken 
on hand We may economise oivil expendituie as 
best we may , but it is neither so burdensome nor so 
oiushing, let alone its productivity, as militaiy 
Having legard to the fact that the Kuasian bogey has 
been dispelled and that tbeieis no reason whatever to 
apprehend any external attack from that Power on our 
frontiers in future there is no reason to have such a large 
standing army as is maintained at Present. Moreover, 
many more miles of railways, strategic included, have been 
constructed attbe expense of eiores of rupees which have 
vastly facilitated transpoib and mobilisation That fact 
ought to add additional weight towards the consideration 
of the question of letrenohment There is, again, a con 
siderable force of armed police which did not exist when 
the Simla Army Oommission made the leport. Next, 
the reserves and the Volunteer force also have been greatly 
augmented Thus, view as you may the position at 
piesent from any point, you are irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that on every ground a case for retrenchment 
has been made out Even so redoubtable an oigan of 
the military huiaauoraoy as the Pionem observed m its 
issue of 7th July as follows. "The aigument that 
because a oertsin establiBbment laid down fifty years ago 
was appropriate to the wants of the Indian Brapue, 
this estimate can never be liable to ncodifioation is sui ely 
one that could have only been brought forward from a 
soaroity of batter ones Ciroumstanoes aie always 
altering, the balance of power is substantially shifting, 
the dissolution of old oombinations and tbs foimation 
of new events in the outside world, such as new railways, 
new lands, new inventions, not to speak of campaigns andi 
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Datfciea in whatever distant lands they may occur, are 
iontmually altering the relations of a countiy’s military 
•esouices to the neoessities, and making the forces that 
jveieample at onetime insuffioient at another and nzoe 
[ifiisa * ^ . The menace that looked so black has 

rolled away for good, as far as human foresight can go. 

4. strange shift of international politics has brought us 
into relations of friendliness and common interests with 
the power who for many long years seemed infallibly 
destined to close with us in a life and death struggle for 
the possession of India Oan it be said that the removal 
of such a weight offers no pnma faoie ground for a 
reeonsideiation of the scale of our own military establish- 
ment?" But the Buasian bogey having been laid low 
by the Acglo-Russian agieamont, the Forward Sohool is 
now aoieaming that China is massing troops on the 
IJepaul Frontier and that affairs in the Persian Gulf, 
owing to the oonstruotion of the Bagdad lailway, demand 
watobfulneas and prepaiedness 1 These aia two bogies 
bat they need not frighten anybody For on the faoe of it 
it 18 absurd to aspect Ohina, or for r,hat matter Siam, 
ever oontamplatmg an attack on the north east frontier 
Savs the Pioneer " To suppose that China would oontam- 
plate serious hostilities m those remote jungles while she 
lies open to blows over the heart from the British Navy 
would be to suppose hei statesman infatuated ludaad 
Than we aie warned about the political situation of the 
Gulf, but it IS not obvious how matters there should affect 
the Indian Aimy ” 

So far these flash bogies may be at onoe dismissed 
fiom our mind We need not tairy to consider them for 
a- moment, utterly puerile as they are and opposed to all 
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posaibilibies On the other hand!, bo again quote the 
Allahabad papei, “ it cannot be denied that the intevnal 
duties and responsibilities of the Indian Army have 
lightened veiy greatlv during recent years, fiistiy, beoaiise 
it has no longer to act as counterpoise to a body more 
than twice its strength in the shape of the Native States’ 
aimies, and partly because of the enoimous improve- 
ments in oommumcations In biief, all the evidanoe 
seems to indicate a good pjma facie ease for the reopen- 
ing of the question ” 

HOW MAT BETEEKCHMENT EE EFFECTED ? 

A puma facte case being made out, let us consider 
how may a reduction in the cost of the Aimy be nflec-b- 
ed, Theie aie, I think, only two ways of doing it 
Either the Aimy should be brought down to the strength 
at which it stood befoie Loid Baiidolph Ohui chill 
inoieaeed it in 1885, or if that is not to be, then justice 
demands that the buiden on the Indian levenues he 
lightened by a fan and reasonable contiibution yearly 
from the Imperial 'Exchequer in consideration of the 
urqueationable service the letantion of the ptesenb stand- 
ing Aimy of India renders to the Imperial Goveinment, 
Tcamelj, in maintaining its supiemaoy in the East as a 
Great Asiatic- Power 

As to the first alternative, even the Vionee) 
recommends it,bnt it would propose a reduction in 
the strength of the Indian tioops alone, Tnis is opposed 
by the unanimous voice of the Indian Press which voicet 
enlightened Indian public opinion For just oonsidei 
what an Indian soldier costs ^nd what a European II 
appears from the Finance and Eevenue Accounts, fqi 
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1909—10 tihali the total oost of the E'lropean Army, 
consisting of 24,696 othcars and 72,799 wairant ottioers 
and soldiers, in all 75,268, is a sum of Rupees 8 60, orore 
Rupees by way of regimental pay and allowances, piovi- 
Bion, and the charges paid in England The total cost of 
the Indian Aimy consisting of 30 15 officers and 
160,411 warrant officers and man, in all 163,426 came to 
'6 40 erore Rupees for regimental pay and allowances and 
provision, Thus each European costs 1142 Rupees and 
each Indian 392, m other words, it costs 3 times more 
to maintain European troops than Indian If the strength 
of the Buiopean is biought back to chat at which it stood 
up till 1885, say 60,000, the saving by the reduction of 
10,000, m all now would mean 1 40 orore rupees To 
obtain the same letrenohment of 1 40 oroie Rupees 
would require the leduotion of 28 000 ludian troops Is 
it not wiser to curtail that limb of the At my which is 
needless and most costly? |If, however, theie is to be a 
reduction both in the European and the Indian Army> 
then lb would be well to maintain a foioe of 50,000 for 
the former and 100,000 for the latter The saving then 
would be in round figuies nearly 3 oroies — a very subs- 
tantial saving indeed giving the greatest relief to the 
revenues and relieving the tax payers from any fiesh taxa- 
tion which might be otherwise inevitable With even a 
reduction of 5,000 European and 10,000 Indian soldiers 
the saving will be about li orore Rupees 

Of course, the Tivies and the other Ohauvinishio 
papers in London, and their counterparts here, have been 
screaming aloud against the reduction of a single 
European soldier, bub it is to be hoped that the 
prudent and economic Government of Lord Hardmge 
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-will not be deterred by that u rational hue and cry from 
oouiageously facing the finanoial situation in the face 
and rendering that just finanoial relief to India which 
18 called foi. There is the greater hope of this, seeing 
how vigorously has the Under Seoretary of State in his 
budget spaeoh laid emphasis on army retrenchment 
By all means maintain the basal principle of having 
one European soldier for every two Indian But it 
would be most unjust that while a European costs 
Es. 1,404 per annum and an Indian only Ks. 492, to 
Qurhail the stiength of the latter ,only and wholly 
maintain that of the former That would be a orying 
injustice and otherwise impolitio from all points of 
view Bub if the Ohauvinisb organs of Biitish public 
opinion are anxious to see no European soldier teduced, 
then, they ought to be prepared in all oonsoienoe and 
equity to laoommend bo tbe British Treasury to bear a 
pait of the cost of the Euiopaan army m India, 
seeing that it is paitially maintained m Imperial 
interests alone 

This brings me to the second alternative of tbe 
contribution to the Indian revenues from the British 
Treasury So unbiassed and fair-minded a member of 
the Welby Oommission as Mr Buchanan observed in 
hia minute to the Majority Beporb that “on general 
grounds and ftom our recent experience of the help that 
India's military strength can give to the Empire it is 
established beyond question that India's strength is the 
Empire's strength, and that in discharging these Imperial 
duties India has a fair claim that part of the burden 
should be borne by the Imperial exchequer. There may 
ibe difficulties as to the method of making the charge 
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and khe amount Aa to the equity of the claim on th 
part of India there oan be no doubt.” I am suie ever; 
enlightened and fair-minded parson, be ha Euiopaan o 
Indian, will andoiae the justice of the suggestion whiol 
Mr Buchanan had made but which of course, did no 
commend itself to the majority of his colleagues. Bu 
the cogency of hia reasoning and the fairness of hi 
pioposal must be deemed to stand as good, if not bettai 
to day than they were first made fourteen yaats ago, 

CONOLTJSION. 

Summaiising, I may say that no substantial le 
trenohment can be effected in the Aimy expeqditui 
unless the stiength of the entire force, Buiopean am 
Indian, is biought back to what it was m 1885. Thai 
are most cogent leasons for such a reduction, seam 
that the conditions which pievailed fiom 1885 till th 
date of the Anglo Eussian convention have altogethe 
changed for the bettai Thaie can be no feat o 
external aggieseion fiom any European oi even Asiatn 
Power, either from the north-west or north-east Thi 
internal duties of the troops have beeji consideiabl; 
lightened by the increased leseives,' by the large 
volunteer force, by the armed native police and by thi 
tiained Aimy of Native States Thiidly, there has beet 
enormous improvements and facilities of oommunioabiou 
Eourthly, more fortifications, military defence works 
and strategic railways have been constructed Lastly 
the army to day is infinitely more efficient every way ir 
arms and accoutrements than it was m 1886, Each and 
every one of these are strong reasons m favour of e 
reduction. Apart from that it is highly imperative tc 
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modify oonsiderably the Aimy Amalgamation soheme o£ 
1859 which has been the peiennial source of increased 
Army obaiges for European troops, not infrequently of a 
jharacfcer to embarrass the Indian exchequer as tba 
aoveinment of India has to its cost felt time out of 
lumber It IB an unequal partnership of a most burden* 
ome cbaiaoter and withal so unjust that it offers next 
Q no voice to the Indian Govainment to resist crushing 
iharges imposed fiom time to time The schema, from 
he very first, has been condemned by experts, some of 
vhom have not been slow to obseive that it is a oou- 
enient instrument for the Wai Office when oppoituuity 
iffeiB to serve the exigencies of Btitiah estimates, Such 
n one-sided and grossly iniquitous scheme needs either 
0 be ended or mended And, lastly the Impeiial policy 
n leferenoe to the maintenance of its supremacy as an 
Asiatic Power in the East lequiies to be so far modified 
,s to dimmish to a large extent the financial liabilities 
iDd obligations it imposes — liabilities and obligations 
fhieh should equitably fall on the Butish Tieasmy and 
gainst which the Government of India has persistently 
irotested and appealed to the Impeiial Government but 
itheito in vain. 



Addebss to the 

INDIAN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 

[The follomng u the full text of the speech dehveud 
as Chairman of the Beoephon Oomvuttee of the Fiist 
Indian Commercial Congress held at Bombay on the 
26th December^ 1916 ] 


Brother DBtiEQATEs, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
On behalf of the EeoepbioQ Oommibbee of bha Birsb 
lodian Oommecoial Oongcesa, leb me bid you a cordial 
Tvelooma m bhia great city, the paaoramio beauty of 
-which you will greatly appreciate by perusing a most 
•entertaining book recently published called the " Charm 
of Bombay,” written by Mr. E. P Karkaria, an inde- 
fatigable student of our local history and research. 
To me it IS a source of the highest gratification to 
participate in the proceedings of this day, which recalls 
to my memory the auspicious founding, just thiity 
years ago, of that great parent of all national organi- 
aabions, viz , the Indian National Congress Little 
did we anticipate m the Christmas of 1885, when 
72 representatives of all India met together in the 
historic ball of higher learning in Sanskrit provided 
by a philanthropio Hindu oitizen, that its spirit would 
permeate in a variety of ways in the land and be the 
happy instrument of moulding and welding other activi- 
ties in a concentrated form for the greater good of the 
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people To-day, I am' pleaaad to aay, wa aia all 
asaetnbled in another histono hall, older m every way 
and riohar with many tradition'}, also for a national 
puiposa but oE a ditferant oharaoter. This Town Hall» 
built wall nigh a century ago, is replete with many 
memouas and many leminiaoeaoaa I have been hers 
from the days of my youth upwaids on occasions when 
either the voice of learning or art or scieuoa was heard 
or whan its ceiling levarbaratad with the thunders of 
local oiatora demanding their hrst chai tar of Miinioipal 
Goyainment, or when statesman of great liberality and 
breadth of mind like Sir Bartle Frera gave those polish- 
ed and cultured addresses to the earliest convocations 
o£ our local University Again, it is in this very hall 
that I had heard the voiae of that most distinguished 
and intrepid tiavellar. Dr Livingstone, when returning 
from his wanderings of many years mthe wilds of Central 
'Africa Lastly, how often our citizens have heard in this 
identical hall the brilliant and sagacious utterances of 
that sterling patriot who, alas, has only recently been 
gathered to the majority 1 Tne voice of Sir Paatozeshah 
Mehta is hushed for ever, but I am quite sura you will 
all agree with me, that the memory of that premier leader 
of Indian thought will be cherished for many a generation 
to come And nowhere else than m this great historic 
hall was ha heard at his brightest and bast on occasions 
of the highest import to the land. 

Let us hope that this Gommaroial Congress, which 
finds ms activity in this city to day and which owes its 
iQitiatian to our well-known and esteemed citizen and mer- 
chant, the Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Ouriimbhoy, will leach 
the age of adolescence and be as fruitful of many an 
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aotiviby in the field of Indian Oommeioe as iifcs parent 
institution, that “ great unconventional oonvention,” has 
been in that of politics We have now among us provincial 
^onfeiences, social and religious conferences, industrial 
and educational conferences, besides some brotherhoods 
and leagues, of jwhioh the latest and the most sturdy 
IS the one -whiohi is also to have its sittings in this city,. 
I mean the league of our Muhanamadan brothers and 
fuends But anoidsb the profusion of these deliberative 
assemblies theie was a crying want foi one to ventilate 
matteis affecting Indian commercial interests. That 
■desideiatum will, it is to be hoped, be well supplied- by 
this OoDomeicial Congress winch comes to-day into 
existenoo It is a new born infant only, but I am 6 f 
great hope that, nurtured and brought up by meu of 
great commercial instinct and sagacity, it will 80on> 
asaeib its stienglb and be a power and influence for 
good in the land 

You are, of course, fully oonveisant wibh the hia- 
tpiy of the rise and giowt^ of India’s foreign tiada 
ainoa the establishment and consolidation of the Biitish 
Umpire m India, specially of the gieab etudes which 
Indian trade has taken within the last fifty years, say 
fiom the opening of the Sueji Canal and the 01 a of 
Steam Navigation in the world But it would be 
extiemely erioneous to suppose that theie was no such 
thing as international commerce or exchange of commei- 
clal products between Ibdia and the other oountiies in 
t^e woild prior to 'the date of Butish rule What we 
now call the modern international trade le not a plant 
of yesterday JlmineUt economists have 'long sinOe- 
^emoirs^rated fhall the' root of such trade might be’ 
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traced to inter-fcnbal exobangea and noticed from thei 
moat piimitive times. Such inter-tnbal exchanges exist- 
ed to the fullest extent m this countiy centuries ago 
So, too, international trade of a ruditnentary character. 
Hiatoiy infornaa us on the authority of great historians 
and travellers who flourished more than 3,000 years ago 
of the trade which India earned on on the one hand 
with Arabia, Persia, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt and evenf 
distant Greece and Borne, and on the otbei with Java, 
Borneo, China and Japan. Baragyza or modern 
Broach, as you are awarct was the gieatest entrepot of 
■Indian internationaroommeice fiom historic tunes till 
the advent of the Venetians in the twelfth century. 

Just as the Bombay of to-day is the giaat emporium 
of Oonomet 00 between the East and the West, so was 
ancient Broach The ancient trade was indeed oonsi- 
deiable having regard to the fact that the world of com- 
merce was young At the commencement of the Christian 
era the balance of trade in favour of this country with 
Borne alone amounted to well nigh a million stalling 

It IS superfluous in this place to recall what is said 
about India’s trade in the faithful pages of the unknown 
author of the " Peiipous of the Eiythrean Sea " so wall 
amplified later on by Hippalus who had personally been 
to India at the very beginning of the Christian era, 
Nor IS it necessary in this place to recall the fact of 
the excellent and inter-provineial trade which existed m 
the country itself All the products for exhange beyond 
the seas came by Way of land or river to Broach or to 
Callout. That land trade also, as is well known, was 
carried on m the Gangetie plain by means of thousands 
of little river craft, many of which the Great Alexander 
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himself had got oonstmcted when ciossing the Indus from- 
Peshawar to Karachi And that able Bengalee eoholar, 
Ml. E Mukerjee, has m hia aoourate and interesting 
history of Indian Mantinae Activity in early times amply 
related facts which aie evidence of no mean ooinmeioial 
spirit that prevailed among Indians, at least 2,500 yeava 
ago Moieovei, the neglected caravan loutes fiom' 
Eastern China and Tibet to the confines of Peshawar and 
thence to Persia and Mesopotamia are evidence of the 
great activity of Indian land tiade beyond our Frontiers 
But whatever the commerce of India in ancient times 
and even during the middle ages it could bear no manner 
of comparison with what the country has been aooustom- 
ed to during the last half a century. No doubt since the 
advent of the British in India foieign trade has 
advanced steadily. That advance was excaedingly 
slow at first and more or less monopolised by the 
East India Company till it was deprived of its tiading 
monopoly in 1833 The merchants of those days- 
weie of course high protectionists India, till the advent 
of these pioteotionists, was quite innocent of pioteotive 
or any other tariff She only traded on natural lines 
She supplied toother countries such articles of luxury and- 
comfort as they could not produce or produce only at 
sn excessive cost On the other hand, she imported such- 
articles as she requiied foi hex own wants and luxuries 
Thus was established a basis of international trade 
which was in leality the developnoent of the primitive 
inter-tribal one to which distinguished economists have- 
referred In reality it was a free exchange of products 
All this was altered by the protectionists of the East 
India Company with the net result that profitable indus- 
try, especially that of calicoes, were killed inch by moh. 
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,ni3 this parlous abate of things oontmued to the great 
rejudioaot India's industiial and oommeroial piosperity. 
>ut let us drop a curtain over that century of economic 
Hsohiet. Let it be buried foi ever Impartial men of 
Intiah oommeice to-day have deplored, as the Indians 
cemselvas, that great injuiy is effected on India by those 
scaedingly selfish monopolists Some embeia of that old 
lotactive policy still seem to flicker so far as the Lanoa- 
hire expoit trade to India in cotton fabiios is oonoarned. 
lake, for instance the excise duty on Indian manufactured 
oods which has been imposed since 1895 by 
sasoD of the one-sided and interested fiscal policy 
nposed on the Government at home by Lancashire 
lanutaoburers But India has seen the dawn of a 
etter day in commeioial and industiial piosperity since 
he last fifty years, during which immense changes have 
aken place in the old fashioned trade of the world. The 
pening of the Sues Oanal in November 1869 aeoompa- 
led by the great impetus, still going on m steam navi- 
ation, has wholly revolutionised the tiada prior to that 
ear Next, the immense expansion of railwaj a in the 
Vest and the moderate extension of the same in this 
ountry has also been vastly oontiibutory to the 
evelopment of that new international trade to whioh I 
ave'just referied These railways, especially in the 
Jnitad States, have given an enormous enoouiagemeub 
j the growth of agiioultuial pioduota fiisb and 
lanufactures afterwards in a degree which is uu- 
leoedanted in the economic history of the world. 
Ibher countues followed suit Thus it is that Lanoa- 
hire during the last fifty years has been able' 
0 establish unrivalled supramaoy in her piaoe'goods 
tade and the Midland Counties in their non manufao* 
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tureg Both thage atnking phenomena have in a vast mea- 
sure directed international trade into channels where- 
by every civilised country I a the woild has been able to 
produce certain special commodities at the cheapest price 
and sell them to other oounti 103 m order to exchange 
those products which they have m than turn produced 
cheap. It 13 this broad acoaomic fact of the last half a 
century which is at the root of that immense intainational 
trade that wa witness to-day, and to the extension of 
which there would be no limit foi some years bo come. 

This trade has again been helped by the phenomenal 
progress of soienoa applied bo indnstrias. The produc- 
tion has thus been greatly suppleraeuted and as soieuoa 
advances and devises new methods of production of a 
variety of other commodities still unknown, the 
world's icteinalional tiade la destined to go forward by 
leaps and bounds These are the outward factors m the 
business economies of the world which are having their 
beneficent influence on the international tiade of India. 
That trade has not yet axperianoed their full efleots, 
while our Indian men of commerce and industry have 
hitherto failed to giasp the fundamental principles 
underlying this colossal influence which is slowly 
changing the commercial destiny of this country for 
the better Whatever, therefore may have been the 
misohiavouB effects of the selfish policy in fiscal and com- 
mercial matters in the past, I for one am rejoiced that all 
those external faetoia just referred to which have combi- 
ned no make the international tiada of the world what it 
is, are silently effecting the good of the oounbry. There 
may be as some of my critics might say great optimism 
in this line of thought. But I am strongly of conviction 
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rom nay study of the history of tha world’s international 
rade for tha past fifty yaara that our rulers are on the 
yhole following a polioy, though not without soma grie- 
■ous mistake now and again, which is certain to lead to tha 
;ieater material piosparity of tha land We should all try 
0 lealisa here the remarkable dictum of that great eoono- 
niat, Dudley Noth, given over two hundred years ago 
ihat " The whole world as to trade is but as one nation 
II people, and therm nations aia as persons.” 

One of tha important effects of this mternation- 
,1 tiada 13 the steady emergence of the country 
rora a debtor to a creditor You are all aware how 
ihe balance of trade has gone m favour of India for the 
ast few years No doubt, the war conditions, which are 
emporary, have arrested tha excess of exports over im- 
lorts. But those exports are bound to resume their 
lormality afterlhe close of tha present struggle. And 
lera I need not remind you what an important part 
bgricultural piosparity must play in our country’s oom- 
naroe. Oommaroa cannot exist without agricultural 
iroduots which oould be safely expoited to foreign coun- 
irias afbei what may be necessary for home consumption. 
^ 0 , too, with industiies and manufactures It is the 
lombination of these triple factors which educes com- 
nerca, that is to siy, exchange of products of one country 
with another It should, therefore, be tha oonstant aim 
ind object of this Oommeicial Congress to stimulate tha 
igrieuUural (including tha breeding of live stock) and 
mineial prosperity of the laud That is to say, agricul- 
ture should be so extended and improved as to enable our 
hapless ryots to produce more at less cost so as to leave 
hem a fair margin of profit. 
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And ID this oonneotion I wisb to lay the greatest 
stress on the institution of Agcioultuial Banks on the 
lines of the Egyptian Agrioaltural Bank with such mo- 
difioations as may be deemed essential. No doubt the 
Govarninent has with laudable zeal during the last 
deoade paid greater attention to the improveraent of 
aguoulture by a variety of noeans and have also spent a 
large modicum of revenue in that behalf. Yet much still 
remains to be aocomplisbed and could be only aoootn- 
plished by following the example of the United States 
of Ameiioa. That country la a model one for pm poses 
of agricultural improvement, and it is supeifiuous to 
state here that the Goveinmaot of India should by and 
by spend larger and laigar sums out of the annual 
revenue for the achievement of this great national object 
which really signifies the material salvation of the 
eouuDiy, Every rupee spent on the extention and im- 
provement of Agriculture must be deemed wholly 
productive. So fai as to the duty of the State in 
India. But more than the State private enterpiise 
ought to take upon itself a thoiough organisation of 
agricultural industry and agricultural credit on sound 
lines suggested by the prosperity of agriculture in 
the United States The Government, at the best, 
can only bo an auxiliary It is the people themselves 
on whom lies the great responsibility of promoting the 
country’s material prosperity by the larger and larger 
efforts they may put forth in the matter of agricultural 
organisation and credit. It is also needful to point out 
the great utility of further exploiting the rioh mineral 
reaouroes of the country, an active impetus to which Sir 
Thomas Holland so admirably gave when at the head of 
the Geological Department. In the near future minaro- 
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ogy and metallurgy should greatJy attiact the attention 
)f men of the gieat enterprise and courage of the late Mi. 
Data. The war has made us all quite alive to the variety 
)t metallic ores which might be utilised for purposes both 
)f the arts of wai and peace in the great Biitish Empire 

Lastly, there may be immense progress in foreign 
ind inland trade but that would not necessarily signify 
the piospeiity of millions of cultivators It is only when 
Indian agiioultuie is placed on a sound eaonomio footing 
which would conduce to the prosperity of the ryot that 
the country itself could be said to grow id wealth* The 
arger, therefore, the exports of agricultural and‘ 
mineral products from the country, while leaving a fan 
margin of profit to the ryots, the greater the balance of 
trade in favour of the country pan pasu with such a 
financial policy of the Governmenb as would steadily 
lead to diminish sterling obligations abroad This is the* 
great goal to be home in mind by the Commerciah 
Congress. 

Side by side, the incalculable advantage of oommer- 
oial education based on high scientific knowledge of a 
praotioal chaiaoter in a variety of diieetions should 
never be lost sight of Oommeroial education was woe- 
fully neglected in England till the vast strides made by 
the European Continent and the United States made’ 
her alive to the importance and value of hat Professor 
Ashley rightly calls “Business Boonomics ” To us in 
Bombay it is a matter of some comfort that by dint of 
perseveiance we have been able to found a College of 
Commerce which will be in reality a teaching Commercial. 
University, but to attain this ultimate goal for which 
the College is founded, the State should come forward* 
■With a liberal purse to make the Institution a really- 
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gaauina teaohing Univeisity as its enthusiastic Prinoi-f 
pal so earnestly yearns for Allahabad has taken a right , 
step m the matter Its University owes it to the' 
eoonomie statesmanship of its present distuigmahad 
Ohanoellor, no pther than Sir James Meston, the libart 
ality with which the higher commercial course is to be 
encouiaged in the near future under the guidance and, 
direction of that able, ecpnomist, Professor Stanley 
Javons. Oaloutta has followed suit and we should all 
rejoice when our own liboial minded Governor gives 
the only Oollaga of Oommarce in, this country substantial, 
grants which would spaed it on its pnwaid prograssivai 
course And let me conclude this part of my subjeot^ 
with what was said only two years ago by a distinguish- 1 
ed Manchester educationist in relation to English back- 
wardness in Commercial education “ We aie coming, 
into competition in foreign markets with men of far 
better educational equipment than ourselves, with the 
result that the prizes fall, as they always must, to the 
man of better intellect and trained capacity They 
forget that year by year tiadeis becoming moie interna- 
tional and cosmopolitan) points of contact multiply, 
insular isolation is merely a slow form of suicide, and 
Ignorance of foieign languages, of foreign customs, coin- 
ages, measures, laws is only a form of isolation ” It is 
to be hoped the Indian Qovarnmant, as well as the great 
Indian mercantile oommamty, will firmly bear m mind 
the observation just quoted 

Survey now the field of Oommeroe since the days of 
•the opening of the Oanal and the eia of steam navigation 
and extended railways ! What giant strides has India 
'made sinoa than m bar imports and exports. Would it 
«faave been possible to annually export m larger and larger 
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quantities naillmns o( hundredweights of rloe and wheat, 
ofjuleand cotton, of tea and seeds and other nainor 
pioducts, but for the external factors referred to? Bimi- 
arjy, would it have been possible, the prosperous 
axistenee to day of well-nigh 300 cotton factories, 40 jute 
mills, hundreds of tea gar, dens and so forth ? If only our 
rulers, who aie new aneph alive to the absolute neoea- 
iity of the economic progress of the country in a variety 
jf directions, in agriculture, in industries and in manu- 
aotures would bear in noind that the helpless Indians have 
leen urging on this attention these many years past 
bat the material,prosperity of India should be based, with 
i singleness of purpose, on wbat is the best m the in- 
;eiests of the people irrespective of the inteiest of all other 
lountiies, the United Kingdone not excepted, I am suie 
.bat the progress dunng the next quarter of a centuiy 
icould be such as to giatify the millions of this country 
ipd make the Goveinment proud of then magnificent 
oonomio aobievements At the same time it is my 
lainest hope that Indians of enteipiise and oommeroe 
nil devote specific attention to the incalculable advant- 
ges of possessing a meicantile fieet of their own As 
'ou all know the vast sea borne trade of the oountiy is 
lanied on in foieign bottoms and thus a part of the 
nnual wealth by way of freight inward and outward is 
arried away by foreign shipowners Ship-building is 
m art not unknown to India, and it is an historical fact 
hat along which a large number of warships for the 
iiitish Navy, during the latter part of the eighteenth 
rd almost the whole of the nineteenth century, built m 
10 Bombay Dockyard by those great Patsee master 
iilders, the Wadia4, merchant vessels were also built o£ 
most'durable type It is much to be wished that this 
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arti of ship-buiIdiDg .was agaia revived on a sure and solid 
foundafiion which may lead to the greater meioantik 
prosperity of the country and be also in tunes oi 
emeigenoy a tower of strength to the Gjveinmsnt itself. 

That is the goal to which this Oommeioial Oongiese 
should unceasingly aim at The time is oppoitune aud 
' ripe. It may be postulated without contradiction that 
this terrible war, which we all fervently piay may end 
in the ultimate viotoiy and triumph of the Allies, has 
already presented to the word many an economic pheno- 
itnenon undreamt of in the philosophy of economists past 
and present, be they of the persuasion of protectionists 
or prefeiential tariffists or fiee or fair tradeis Their 
many dogmas and shibboleths may have to go to the 
melting pot or to the otuoible of truth in order that they 
'might undergo an evolution in harmony with the new 
•facts disolosed. This Oommeroial Oongtess, therefore, 
takes its biith ata junoture m the history of that eoonomio 
world when all us ability and strength and grasp of first 
principle and practical business sagacity will be essential 
to lay before the Government from time to time those 
larger and graver problems, fiscal, industrial and oom- 
■ mereial, which will demand patient consideration and 
wise solution. Lat me hope that the active workeis will 
rise equal to the occasion and direct their attention to 
fruitful ohannels which may redound to their oiedit and 
be productive of the highest banefioenoe to the country. 
Meanwhile India cannot but express Per wairnhst grati- 
' tuda Great Britain for her magnifioent Navy which has 
kept the wide seas open to all neutrals for purposes of 
oommeroe. But for that invaluable service which that 
Great Armada, commanded by the gallant AdmiiaL 
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■Sir Jhon Jalliooe, for surpassing that which Queen 
Elizabeth put forth to vanquish her enemies, has render- 
ed and IS rendering to the peaceful world at large, we 
do not know how the foreign trade of this country might 
have suffered and how crippled might have been its 
great internal trade Indians should bear in mind with 
undying gratitude this gieat service the British Navy 
has been doing all throughout this horrible war With 
these words I once more bid you, brothei delegates, a 
cordial welcome to this groat city and request you to 
proceed with the election of your President for the 
session now open. 



AGRICULTURAL BANKS IN INDI^i 

{The following mticle tons contiibuted to the fust nimbe 
of the Indian Journal of Economios, Allahabad v, 
Januaiy 1916A 


‘ “ If theia ba ona place m tha world and one people in th 

.wctld wboaa intareat we are bound to oonaider, it appears to m 
{ibat oounbry is India, and that people is the population of India 
Mostly thiougb the polioy of our fathers, that vast Bmpire, witl 
Its countless population, is placed under the Government of Eng 
land It may remain so far a long period , but be it long oi short 
we, at least, who have not the responsibility of the conquest, am 
do not look for further acquisitions of territory there, we hav 
a great and solemn duty laid upon us, a duty in which our owi 
interests are concerned just as much as the interests of the popu 
lation of India, It thaie has bean wrong dona to the peoola o 
that Bmpire in past times and doubtless there has been muol 
wrong, let us in our day and generation, at least, if possible 
make such compensation as may be in our power by dealing ou 
to them, in every form which cornea before us, that meioy, am 
that justice which a distant and conquered people have a right ti 
demand from us.” — John Bright, at a meeting of the East Indii 
Assooiation held on 5th July 188d to hear a paper by Sir Willian 
Wedderburn on "The Poona Kyot’s Bank a praotioa 
Experiment ” 

Agiicnltuial indebtedness, though world-old, is oni 
of the most difficult and oomplioated of modem econo 
mio problems In Buiope experienced heads have triec 
to solve it with fair success. But in India nothin! 
noteworthy has been hitherto attempted to amaliorahi 
the condition of her impoverished and indebted peasan 
try. It 18 not within the scope of this paper to trace th( 
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origin and causes of such impoverishment and indebted- 
ness Its ob]eat is to disouss the ways and means most 
praotioable for the omanoipation of that indebtedness 
fo) which there are no two opinions True it is that 
during the last half a century spasmodic efforts have 
been made for some piaotical schema which had been 
much commented upon All these may be said to be 
more or leas of an academic character. The only one 
piaotical attempt made on this side of India was about tha^ 
yeai 1880 The disastrous famine of 1876 77 had led 
in the Deccan to aeiious agrarian iiots Their serioua- 
neas was such as to oblige the Govariimeut to appoint a 
Commiaston to investigate mho causes theieof The 
Commission was presided ovei by an exceptionally able 
civilian in the peison of Mr (afterwards Sir) Auckland 
Colvin, Th6 repot b was published in 1879 and clearly 
traced to then loot the causes of the riots. Intolerable 
laud revenue eubancemant was pointed out as the 
priQOipal reason of the indebtedness In his admuable 
bioohuie Sir William Wedderhurn, of the Bombay Civil 
Service and widely known for his deep and abiding sym- 
pathy^foi the impoverished ryot, moat impartially point- 
ed out the burden of such revenue enhauoementa and 
suggested means by which the burden could be mitigated 
and the heavy indebtedness diminished to a reasonable 
extent Meanwhile as a ooiollary of Mr. Colvin's leporb 
the Government of India, during the Vioeroyalty of that 
benign and aympathetio statesman, Doid Bipon, passed 
an enactment known as thaDeooan Agiioulturisis’ Belief 
Aot. It was a teohnioal and most complicated piece of 
legislation which was engmeeied in the Viceregal 
Legislative Council by Sir Theodoio Hope, a distinguish- 
ed Bombay Civilian and well-known for hia vast revenue 
23 
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lore and adminiatrativa oapaoity. Bat it was aaveiely 
oiitieised fo) many of its provisions, on eoonomio grounds, 
by another equally able Bombay Civilian, Mr (afterwards 
Su) Raymond West, in a bioohure which may still be 
studied with profit for its juridical and economic 
aiguments The Aot was to be applied m the tirec 
iiistanne to the four moat eavaiely affected and heavily 
indebted districts of the Deccan and its extension to the 
other districts was oontamplated as expatienoa prompted . 
The taohnical piovisiona of the Aot damaaded that 
4t should be pioperly adminjjJiered by a competent 
and qualified Judge Accordingly tbe post of a special 
Judge was created for the purpose. The ofiioial auuual 
report was held by tbe critical public to be more or less 
optimistic And as yeais rolled on it came to be pro* 
nouuoed by those who had close knowledge and experience 
of its working to be a comparative failure. The popular 
verdict eventually became so accentuated that a Oommit* 
tea was appointed in 1913 to report to the Government 
•on its operations It was presided over by an able Civilian, 
Mr. Arthur, and its report confirmed the popular verdict. 

It may be useful to note at this stage that Sir Jamas 
Oaird, the President of the first Pamina Commission of 
1878-79, who was requested by the Marquis of Salisbury, 
than Secretary of State, to furnish him with a separata 
report of his own on the condition of India, was so deeply 
impressed by the heavy agricultural indebtedness of al- 
most a hopeless character, of the Indian peasantry, that 
he formulated his own proposal for its mitigation. 

After criticising the land revenue policy of the Govern- 
ment, to which he had many serious objaotions, Sir 
James observed as follows . " Whilst the majority of 
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'the Indian Qulfcivaliors may indeed find it naoesaavy fc( 
-adhere to the Native principle of oontinuoua tenancy, i 
‘^Government such as oura in India should offer every faei 
lity for changing the tenuie to freehold, both because i 
can be done without loss of revenue, and when and ii 
the process of doing that, change would enlist the willinf 
help of the most nnmeious and most industiious class ii 
improving the yield of the land, and unite their interests 
with that of rulers through whom alone their posaessior 
would be assured I’m this ob]eotl would suggest thai 
a Freehold Oommiasion might be established m each pro‘ 
vinoe, who on the requisition of any oooupier undo; 
Government should be empowered to change his tenure tc 
freehold, at a valuatiou to be made by the offioeis of the 
Commission, on such beims as might fairly lepresent the 
freehold value at the time The piesent sytem of hand' 
ing over the right to mortgage the public land, withoul 
payment for it, is both a wrong to the general oommunity 
whose interest in the property of the State is thus en- 
oroaohedon, andaii evilto the ignorautcultivatoi, who in 
this way aoqniies the too easy command of means with- 
out the labour and thiift which could enable him to value 
and retain the boon The price of conversion might be 
paid either in cash, or in a lent-charga equal to the yearly 
value of the prioa, which might at any time be redeem- 
able It would then be in the power of any oooupiei 
under Government to convert his fcaniira to freehold by a 
moderate exercise of indastiy, frugality and self-resbiaint 
Thera 18 a reasonable appiohenefion in the minds of many 
expetienoed Indian officials in regaid to the poliey of fixing 
a permanent limit to the land revenue It may, therefore, 
be useful to show that this system of redemption" would 
.not diminish the growth of the public revenue Let u 6 
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suppose tbatGovernmenfi would aooopt redemption on the' 
plan of 5 pe) ceiti. per annum paid half-yearly, to radaami 
piinoipal and interest m 35 yeais This is the rata at 
which loans for the purchase of the freehold of then faims 
by lush tenants aie advanoed by Governneent, But no 
advance of capital would baiequirad m India, as in Ire- 
land, tins operation being fot the redemption of the 
Government land, which is the capital Theie would not, 
therafore, be that risk which must attend advances of 
capital made by Government to one class of its Bub]ectB 
out of tba general fund. A landholder could begin to 
redeem by paying double tba piesent assessment For 
esample, a man holding 20 actes, at tbe average lent of 
one lupeo an acre, wbodesiied tooonveit it into freehold 
— the laud being, we may suppose, estimated as worth 20 
years’ purchase — would have to redeem 400 rupees, the 
redemption rate upon which, at 5 per Gent, would be 20 
rupees He would thus have to pay 2 lupees 
an aore foi 35 years, one bemg the piesent 
rent, and one for the annual redemption. At the tei- 
mination of the 35 years his land would be hia own pro- 
pel ty. A very moderate amount of dhufb and industiy 
would accomplish this, the average present rata of assess- 
ment 18 so low Fot the oultivatoi in Biitish India 
would, even with this addition, still pa; no more than 
the common rate cbaiged to then tenants by the rulers 
of Native States And how would the Government stand ? 
Thera must bo an absolute oKoluaion of the use of the 
redemption fund in anything but the payment of public 
debt, or tbe purchase of the guaranteed railways, or when 
these are exhausted, loans for repioduotive works." 

It will be seen from the long extraob just quoted) 
that Sir James Caird’s practical solution of the ryob'a 
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’Indebtedness was the foimation of a free peasant 
pfopnebary in the country Of course, there is still 
the burning controversy whether the State can be held 
to be the owner of all the land in the country, or its 
tillers and oecupieis Sir James entertained the 
opinion that the State was the owner and thaie- 
-f.na went on the tiact of converting that owner- 
ship mcQ the freehold property of the peasant, 
iKeaping aside this oontiovarsy, which is not quite 
relevant to the subject tioatad here, it may be obseivad 
that the sohama of copy freehold propounded by Sir 
James 0 urd will be admitted by all those who have 
carefully endeavoured to solve the problem of the in- 
debtedness of the Indian paasautiy, to be the bast and 
must still hold its snpiemauy against all other pana- 
ceas suggested fiom time to time. It should ha 
lemembered that Sir James was one of the laoognised 
authorities on agriculture in general and specially in 
'rafarenoa to Westain agiioulture Id was owing to his 
expert knowledge and gieat piaotioal turn of mind that 
the Maiquis of Salisbury had speoiallv enjoined him to 
make a separate report on the condition of the 
agricultuial masses of this country It should also 
be remembered that S'r Jamas did not coma 
to India to leain the conditions of the Indian people 
foi the fiiattirae As he himself obseivad in his lejoiuder 
dated 28th August 1880 to the Despatch of the Govein- 
mont of India No 38 of 1880 to the Saoretaiy of 
State, he had bean a oaretul student of the subject 
foi several years befoie, specially by reason of his 
being a inembei of the House of Commons Eor a 
clearer apprehension of Sir Jamas Caird’s full competency 
ito speak as an agricultuial authority on the Indian 
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peasantry , the following extract may be quoted from his 
letter just referred to. 

“ The oooclading paragtaph of the Despatch refers 
to the shortness of my stay in India, and my want of 
aoquaintance with the language, habits and customs of 
the people as disqualifications for forming a sound opinion 
on the case The first would be an obyeotion equally 
valid in any case where a physician is called in for 
consultation or a Viceroy, Governor or other stranger to 
the country is for the Qrst tiime appointed to a leading 
post in India, and in regard to the second, the vaiiiety 
of language, habits and customs is so great that 
no one, even of the peimauant officials there, can 
hope to master them But the subject has been long 
under discussion I was present at and took a very 
humble par b in the disoussions and divisions in Pallia- 
menb 20 years ago, when the Government of India was 
taken from the Company and committed to the Crown 
and have smoe attended Parliamantaiy Inquiries on 
India and have carefully studied the evidence of the 
most capable administrators of that country The 
opinions I have been led bo form, whatever may ba 
their value, are at least the lesult of long and careful 
study, completed and applied by personal obseivation 
and inquiry in India itself." 

The Secretaiy of State had passed on Sir James- 
Caird’s a separate report to the Government of India for' 
^their opinion. That Government was then presided over 
by LoidLytton as Viceroy The most prominent member 
of the Oouncil as well as the most dominating was Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) John Straohey By the time the Govern- 
ment of India submitted their opinion to the Seoretary ofi 
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State thaia waa a ohanga of Miniatiy in England The- 
Conservative Cabinet of Mr. Disraeli was. auooeeded by 
that of Ml. Gladstone The Marqmsof Haibington was the 
Secretaiy of State for India The Indian Goveinment’g 
Daspatoh of 8th June 1880 was, of oourae, addressed to 
him So far as the sohema of Su Jamas Oaiid for the 
oieiition of a freehold peasantry was ooncerned, they 
observed as follows — (Paia. 33 — redemption of land’ 
revenue) “ Though Mr Oaird advises that the powei of 
transferring their lands should ha withdrawn from land' 
holders for their own and for their country’s good, yet- 
he at the same time recommends that all landholders 
should be allowed to redeem the land revenue payable 
on then holdings by paying doable rent for thirty five, 
years Over the lands thus redeemed, the landlord would 
of oourse, have the fullest possible power of transfer, 
sale and mortgage It might, perhaps, be observed that 
this proposal, to allow the landholder to redeem his 
land revenue and oieate for himself a “freehold" is 
somewhat inoonsistent with the recommendation that the- 
power of transferring tbeir lands should be withdrawn 
from all land-holders , but we for our part apprehend that 
much good would result from any strengthening or 
impiovement of tenures inland, piovided that the boon, 
can be given without serious peouniaty loss to the State. 
. . . But such ledemption would have to be at the 

rate of 35 years’ purchase of the land revenue, and it is 
doubttul whether, in the country wbeie the interest of 
money ranges fiom 6 to 12 jje? ceiii , any large sums 
would be invested in redeeming the land tax at a rate 
yielding only i per aent. interest on capital, If snob 
redemptions were ever made on a large scale we than 
think the Goverument of the day should hesitate tO' 
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invest its oapitaliaad revenue in public works, though the 
tnonay might very well be used either in redeeming the 
national debt or in converting it fiom to 3^ per cent. 
stock" 

It will be seen fiom the two extracts just quoted 
that the Indian Goveinmant o£ the day were totally 
unfavourable to Su James Oaird’s piojaot The inoon- 
eistanoy, they point out, regaiding Sir James’s views as 
to alienation of State land had reference only to the 
then existing oonditioua of affaiis. But that alienation 
would, of Gouise, be luopeiabive as soon as the freehold 
soheme was substituted So that there was no moonsist- 
enoy whatever in what Sir Jamas had urged and the 
transpaient fallacy of the line of reasoning adopted could 
be easily discovered And as to the lata of interest it 
IS true that the ordinary one ranges from 6 to 12‘2d foi all 
financial and commercial transactions But it has haidly 
been the case that landowners obtain such a high rate 
of interest on their lands Tna ownei of a land deems 
bimsalf exceedingly lucky to obtain from 4 to 5 per cent. 
net, after all rates and taxes and other ohargea on hia 
land are met. So this specious official argument cannot 
hold water. But it may now be not uuprofidable to 
quota the reply which Sir James gave to this part of the 
despatch of the Indian Government. He had already 
met Sir William Wedderburn at Abmednagar and had 
the benefit of bis varied experience lu matters of land 
revenue and land tenures Sir William was greatly in 
favour of a return to the older system of a settlement of 
revenue in kind which was so elastic and which was 
also self-adjusting, acooiding the quality of the harvest 
of each monsoon, and so beneficially in vogue in many 
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^ Native State. Sir Jamea wag nmob impressed with 
it so ha observed »n bis rejoinder as follows — 

This (raeaiiiQg Sir Wilhana's) sohema of fieehold 
tenure acquired as desoribed in my repoit is the goal to 
which our aim should be diiaoted Theie are more ways 
ihau One of reaching it and whathai it be by bins, or by 
any other plans as are developed in my lepott, oi by both, 
there will be no safety to the people or Government of 
India till some salt-actiog pruioiples of progtaas aia adopt- 
ed A system of which it oan be said with too much truth 
not only that it exhausts the soil, but that the rent paid 
'by tbe Oolleotorto the State is often doubled by the exac- 
tion of the lower class of native officials, through whom 
■payment is demanded, admits of no defence What is 
’required on the paib of the State is a dear lecognition of 
the problem to be solved, and a course of action which 
will bring Older out of blind loutine and secure tbe just 
laward to mdustiy and thuft.” That was the final 
verdict of Sii J ames Gaud on the hide-bound system of 
land idvenua to which the Indian Government has 
tenaoiouslv clung and still clings from motives which 
it 18 impossible to fathom To those who have imparti- 
ally studied the problem lo all its phases, it is as clear 
as the noonday sun that Sir James Gaud’s scheme of 
redemption of the land levenue was the beat solution of 
tbs agtaiiati problem. Viewing it by the light of the con- 
ditions that have prevailed since 1880, the present wrider 
has no hesitation in obseiving that it would have proved 
of incalculable benefit to the Indian peasant and the 
'Government alike had it been adopted. For the great 
misfortune of India Sir Jamas Oaird’s sohema was 
wetoed by the conservative bureaucracy m this country 
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ani^ by tb^ir counterpart in the India Oouncil Undei 
any cuoumatanoas, the expeumant was worthy of a full 
and fan trial in a single provinoe, say, Ilka that of 
Bombay or Madias wheie the ryotwaii system is so 
universal But no ohatioe was given to it and it was 
strangled at its birth Thus the very first oonstiuotive 
effort to redeem the indebted peasantiy failed owing 
entirely to the stubboin opposition of the infallible 
bureaucracy 

Let US now tuin out attentiou to the outside 
non official endeavour, so disinterestedly and oous- 
oientiously made by Sii William Wedderbuin himself. 
But befoie his soheme is lefeiied to at some length,, 
■which IS necessary foi a cleai understanding, it may 
be useful to mention the small palliative measure 
which the sympathetic Goveinmant of Loid Sipoa 
adopted to give a kind of help to the lyotto enable him 
to make small impiovements on his land and otherwise 
to meet his pieasing requirements A resolution was 
published desoiibing how the State could advance loans, 
generally known as iahavt, to needy agriculturalists under 
certain limitations and restrictions And though these 
advances aie of a more libaial chaiactei at piesent than 
they were at the commencement owing to strong public 
oritioiam during the two severe famines at the close of 
the nineteenth oentuiy, it may be obseived without 
contradiction that the advances are generally looked 
at askance by the ryots and theietoie not so exten- 
sively availed of because of the tiouble, vexation^ 
and even blackmail) to which they have to submit 
before the necessary advance applied for is given. 
Moreover it is a fact that it could not be obtained imme- 
diately. Oiroumlooution and red tape have to go their 
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round before the grant is sanctioned Whatever oliioial 
apologists naay say in defence of the system at present 
in vogue theie aie no two opinions among the peasantry 
itself as to their unsuitability for all then immediate 
and practical needs. The tahavt advanoes ate a mere 
palliative and in no sense a help to the lyot to dimmish 
the load of his indebtedness. 


We now oonae to Su William Wedderburn’s pioject. 
So much did he oonsidai the eminent expediency of 
ameliorating the unhappy and desperate condition of the 
Deccan lyot that he had, aftei serious consultation with 
many leading citizens and bankers, piopoaed an Agrioul- 
tuial Bank with a modest capital to be tiled in one of 
the districts of the Deooan It would be well were the 
soheme to bo lelated here The following is an extiaot 
from the speech he made in London at a Meeting held 
on 4th July 1883 at which Mi John Bright piesided 
and where he propounded the scheme which had been 
resolved in Poona 

He said his object was — “ to ask for help in obtaining 
for the undertaking the support of the English public 
Though land banks had prospered in other countries they 
■wata new to India The first thing to be done was to 
acquire a certain amount of local and special experience 
by observing the actual working of such an lustitution m 
India This it was proposed to do by starting an expeii- 
mental bank, under good local management, upon a 
limited scale, and within a limited area Eor various 
reasons the Poona district had been selected for the 
experiment, the system followed would be that which 
had been found moBt successful in practice elsewhere, 
modifications being gradually introduced as experience 
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.may sugfiesfi. Ifc was neoesiaary to hava a clear viaw ot 
the peculiar position of the cultivator . In 

March, 1881, a longh project for an agricultural bank 
was drawn up under the auapicas of soma leading oapita- 
iliata in Bombay, and the Hon Mr Maiidhk introducedi 
in the Local Council a Bill tor ita due inoorpoiation 
The Government of India responded in the moat libeial 
spirit, agieamg to carry out a voluntaty liquidation 
-by way of experiment in one division ot a Deccan 
district in the way pioposed They also agreed 
to advance the cash necessary to compromise the claims, 
the amount to be collected from the ryots in moderate 
ln8talmenb^ ovei a terra ot years A similar liberal 
spirit has been shown as regards the collectiou of the 
bank's futme advances The Goveinment hava agreed 
that the bank’s advances should be heated as advances 
made under the Land Impiovements Act, and leooveied 
when neoessaiy through the revenue ofhoers of the 
district and village, instead ot by the Oomts and bailiffs. 
The policy ot the Government was announced in 
November 1882 by Major Baring (now Lord Cromer) in 
his speech on the Bill to amend the Land Improvements 
Act, He explained that Govarumsnt wished as tai as 
possible to improve the system under which agricul- 
tural advances fiom the Tiaasuiy were made and 
recovered undai tha Aot, but that they hoped much 
more from the enoouiagement ot private enteipuse 
Meetings were held at Poona, and a oommittos foimed , 
and on the 23id of November 1882 an influential 
deputation of leading capitalists waited on his Excellency 
Sir James Eetguson at Govarnment-housa, and sat forth 
in soma detail tha arrangements which, aoooiding tc 
thair experience, would he tha best in order to establish 
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an exiierimental bank in the Poona diBtiicfc In reply 
to this address hia Excellency expressed his sympathy 
with the movement, and mentioned that he had personal 
experience of similar institutions in the Australian Colo- 
nies, whioh had been very suooesstul He leferied 
specially to one in New Zealand whose working capital 
was three millions steiling, which had paid a dividend 
of 15 per cent for many years, and had accumulated a 
reserve fund of £300,000 The special advantages of 
India as a held for such an enterpiiaa are the laige margin 
of profit from oulbivation when capital provides iingation 
and manure, the merits of the ryot as an honest 
debtor, the existence of a skilled agency for money- 
lending and the favourable attitude of Govern- 
ment. Ha wished all present could witness the 
almost magical tiansformabxon etfeob around the city of 
Poona by naaans of water and manure, In no other 
country does capital employed upon land give so noh 
and so certain a return The ryot is a model paymaster, 
being filled with a religious desita to pay his debts — 
not only those incurred by himself but also those in- 
curted by bis father and even remoter auoestors To 
leave ancestral debts unpaid is in his eyes a shameful 
thing, it is as though he refused to his father due 
funeral rites This strong religious sentiment is indeed 
the sheet anchor of the ryot’s oiedit In the heiedibaiy 
tiading class of India is an nnitvalled agenoy for the 
oistrihution and collection of loans At present the 
actual money-lending business of the Deccan is in the 
hands of native souoars, chiefly Marwaris These local 
capitalists thoroughly understand their business, m oaub 
' village they can tell you to a nicety the means and oharao- 
ter of the individual ryots, and they are very shrewd. 
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patieal! and eoonomioal in 6beir managemenfi Aboufc 
one half the total capital aequiied has already bean 
offered from the tour Daooan distriobs As bo the special 
disadvantages atdaohing to such an aoteipriae in India 
fiom a hanking point of view, there is no real and 
seiioua diliioulty except that arising fiom the povaity of 
the individual lyot and the wanb of solidity in the 
security he m able to offer He is, indeed, the absolute 
proprietor of his holding, subject to the payment of the 
Government assesameot , and if this Government demand 
were either fixed or limited in a definite way, the 
security would be good , but this is not the ease, the 
demaud being liable after every thirty years to an 
enhancement which may swallow up the raaigiu of 
piofab upon which the mortgagee depends The Poona 
Committee have asked that m the area of experiment the 
existing rates should not be disbuibed for a period of 
twenty yeais from the present date He submitted that 
the facts set forth showed that the underbaking rests on 
a good commercial basis, and ha asked the meeting to 
encourage the local efforts made rn India by securing for 
the enterprise some active and effectual support m this 
country ” 

So far as bo the laudable efforts made by the sym- 
pathetic Sir William Weddeibuiu m Poona for the 
establishment of an agricultural Bank as a tiiai He 
had the full support of the Government of Bom- 
bay at whose head was Sir Jamas Parguson who 
himself had had great experianoa of such a bank in 
New Zealand The proposal had also the cordial 
support of Lord Hipou's Government associated as it 
was with a financier of first class reputation as Sir 
Evelyn Baring (-now Lord Cromer) who held the 
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portfolio of Finance Minister Of course the pro- 
posal had to run the gauntlet of the Secretary of 
State for India m Couneil at Westminster mainlv 
comiiosed of letiied Anglo-Indian officials loug out of 
touch with the economic oondibiona of India, apeciallv 
agricultural, then prevalent It was well known in 
this country how grievous was the condition of the 
Indian ryot geneially after the great famine of 1876 77 
as related in those ponderous volumes of the tirsb 
famine oom mission which was so ably piasided over by 
such an expert in agriculture as Sir Jamas Gaud Under 
the oiioumstanoes, Sir William was wise in going to 
London for the purpose aud specially enlisting the 
sympathy and suppoit of leading uarliamentaiians and 
others who took a keeu interest in India and her people. 
'Ha was able to oouveue a meeting of some of these at 
(Exeter Hall, under the auspices of the East India 
Assooiation whereat Mi Johu Biight ptesided. No 
■better Boghshman oould have ocoupiad the ohau' 
having regard to the tact that for years together, say 
from 1860, he was the strongest advocate of Indian 
interest m the House of Oommons Sir William read 
his paper there from which we have already given a 
copious quotation. But it is important to recall some of 
the salient observations which Mr Bright made on open- 
ing the proceedings at the Meeting After stating that 
the question which the meeting had to consider was in 
no way controversial or had any reference bo the policy 
-of the Indian Government, he proceeded as follows 
— " Great as is its impoitance at the present time, every 
day its importance is increasing, and if now it should be 
neglected, the time must come before long when it will 
force itself upon the opinion and the policy of the 
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Goveiiiment of India and the Govavnmenb at homa," 
How prophetic seems to be this utterance tully 33 
yaais after Is there any doubt in the mind of 
any impartial person, who has carefully watched the 
steadily declining condition of the Indian ryot from 
1876 downwards, that the subject has absolutely 
forced the attention of a Goveiument not too willing to 
broaden its angle of vision and generally hide-bound in 
matters agricultural, notably since the date of two severest 
famines at the vary end of the nineteenth century 
lu the intaival between 1876, when theie was a general 
famine thioughout the land and 1896-97 and 1899 and 
1900, the deterioi abing condition of the agiicultuuat was 
the general theme in the piessof the country and among 
mauy onlookeis, agiaiiau iiots, beie and there, more or 
less serious, woie not uncommon We may only instance 
the one at Pubna in the Bengal Presidency Again, the 
vaiious pieces of tenancy legislation which weta passed 
by the imperial and some of the provincial councils to 
improve the condition of the ryot, were conclusive 
evidence of the fact Indeed, at one time, after the 
Pubna not, there were nob wanting some articles even 
in the English piess appiehending agiioultural danger 
in the neai futuie The Loudon Spectator, then a 
weekly liberal journal moat well-informed on Indian 
affairs, had an article headed “ The Great Indian 
Danger in which the writer seriously surveyed the 
entire position lu 1882 and considered that there 
was m the future no great danger to India than the^ 
impoverished and almost heart-rending condition of the 
agriculturist. It was no exaggerated picture that he 
drew, but a most faithful one. The object of the writer 
was to rivet the attention of the Home Government and 
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the British people alike on the subject as demanding 
some satisfactory measures of ameliorating that oondition. 
The following extraota tell their own tala 

All accounts, independent and ofBoial, show that the ulti- 
mata difScuIty of India, the economic situation of the cultivator 
IS coming to the front in a most disheartening waj, and is exciting 
among the most experienced officials a sensation of positive 
alarm. 

Aftei describing the condition of occupiers in peima- 
nently settled teiiitoiies in Bengal and the Pubna ryots, 
the writer further proceeds to observe as follows — 

They (the offioials) in fact, dread lest the spirit of resistance 
to rent already manifested in Pubna and other fertile countries 
should become general and end in a movement, a passive msur- 
reotion with which the Government could not oope, and which 
might break the sheet anchor of Indian finance, the Land 
Revenue of Bengal . ■ In the Mahratta country matters 
are even worse, Mr (afterwards Sir) William Hunter’s speech 
on the condition of the peasantry' there, wisely telegraphed ttt 
extenso to the Times, was uttered before the Vioeroy in Oounoil by 
a servant of their own and was unoontradieted Mr, Hunter 
declares that in the wide Mahratta oountry, filled by the people 
who onoe conquered Oentral India and defied ue, people made 
for guerilla war, the situation is going from bad to worse till the 
peasantry, by the admission of the epooial Judges appointed to 
examine their debts, not only oamiot pay them but oanuot pay 
the Government assessment, their only rant, and have, in fact, 
“ not enough to support themselves and their families throughout 
the yeir ” This means that in these great districts, which are 
fertile, though possibly ovetoropped, the population lives in bad 
years upon the verge of starvation, and is perpetually increasing 
its permanent debt which can never bo paid except by the sur- 
render of the fields, without which peasants consider their case 
desperate 

No doubt small pallative measmcs in lihis and 
that province have since been introduoed and woiked 
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in a rough and leady fashion. It is also tiue that 
owing to the more extensive oonstruotion of railways 
new maikets for the pioduoe of the cultivators 
have been opened. It is also true that a vast quantity 
of what isoalled cnlturabla wasteland, has been brought 
into use with the view of leading hundieda of thousands 
pressing on a limited soil for means of subsistenoe 
Again, owing to the establishment of ootton, jute, tea 
and other industries! a fraotion of unemployed labour 
has been supported and lastly valuable merohantable 
crops like ootton, jute and seeds have been raised in larger 
quan cities with better remunerative prices All these 
factors, lb may be admitted, have tor the time somewhat 
relieved the parlous economic situation of the agricul- 
turist. At the same time other factors have contributed 
not a little to the great oostliness of living which obliged 
the Government only the other day to institute a commis- 
sion of inquiry into its causes 

Eevenue enhancements at the same time have gone 
on all over the country during the last 30 years so that 
there is a strong conviction in the minds of the most 
well-informed in these matters that the agricultural 
condition is no better than what it was in 1883, if any 
thing worse, having regard to the two appallingly severe 
famines at the oloao of the 19th century and the havoo 
played by the plague, But to leturn to the further 
pertinent observations whioh Mr, Bright made at the 
London Meeting 


The fact— if it 


... ua a fact— that 

tural population require to borrow IB an aatounding and diatrea; 
sing fact . the faot that 30 per oant, are ao hopelessly poor 
you can soaroely expect to improve their condition by lend- 
>ng to them, and the faot that 50 pec cent require loans and 
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Loquira them with a laic ohanca of thaic being able eame 
time to ce-pay the loans, these facts seem to show that the 
vast bulk of the agcioultnral population is m a condition very 
unaatisfaotory Now the objeot of this Meeting to- 

day IS to diaouBS a question and a soheme which proposes to o2er 
bo the Indian oultivatoi a reasonable amount of loan for a reason- 
iblainteceat, and to improve the mode in whioh the interest is 
annually oolleoted, so that it would not be necessary to go through 
the Courts, and to make an absolute ruin and a beggai of the man 
who finds that he is behind in the regular payment of his interest 
, , It would be a very great advantage to India if this system 

could be established in snob a manner that oonfldenoe in its 
solidity and security should be created in England, and that the 
managers of those loan societies or banks— loan sooieties, perhaps, 
IS a better name — should be able to seouca additional funds lu 
this oountcy, invested by oapitalists hdte, in order that tbsy 
might have power mote widely and extensively and oompletsly 
bo carry out a system whioh seems likely in my view, and m 
the view of many much more competent to judge than I am, 
bo he of immense advantage to pcasont oultivatora in India, 

. , While it would set them free from this extreme pressure, 
it would give the ryots hope with regard to future, and every 
man on his little farm would cultivate it with mote resolu- 
bion, and I doubt not with more sucSess, if he had a confident or 
a fait hope that this industry would be fairly repaid, , 

The prospect— the political prospeot — in India would be greatly 
improved if auoh a scheme as this eould auoased, because if you 
lave the vast population in a state of constant distiess, they must 
be in a state of oonetant discontent of some kind and if it were 
possible by some large and widely extended soheme of this kind to 
ormg comfort into the homes of the oultivatora, there could be no 
ioubt that, with more oomfoct and a greater degree of happiness 
n their families, there would bo a gieatec degree of contentment 
ind they would look up with somewhat more of satisfaction to the 
government who controls their aliaua If there be 

me place m the world and one people in the world whoso interests 
ve are bound to consider, it appeals to me that oountry is India 
ind that people is the population of India , 

Truei woids were uavai batbai. spoken by a stalling 
iJngliahmau whose deep and abiding s'.mpatbj foi tbs 
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maaaaa of India never bated by a ]ot till the last day of 
his life I unhesitatingly state that what Bright said 33 
years ago is tiuer even in a more aooentuated form to-dajv 
Many other Englishmen of lass distmotion and ienov 7 n 
have off and on expressed the same opinion specially 
during the aftei math ofthe last two severe famines. 
But it IS sad to relate that neither the styong advocacy 
of John Bright noi the influence of well known persons 
who had gathered at the London meeting was of 
any avail The schema was hung up by the India 
Oounoil who had oiaoulailv pronounced it m their great 
wisdom to be impiaotioable and the scheme lemains 
till this day pigeon-holed That was the fate which 
overtook the first and last attempt strenuously made by a 
body of non-official persons, English and Indian, bo start 
a Bank for the relief of agrionltnral mdebtedness by 
private enteiprise with the small assistance of the State 
Between 1883 and now many grave political events have 
ooouned and many have been the changes m the econo- 
mic condition of the oountrry which affected its people 
for better oi foi worse In 1885, there was the Benjdeh 
scare whiob created a huge financial deficit which was 
partly met by new taxation and partly by raids on 
piovincial assignments prevalent at the time. At its 
heel came the peiemptoiy order of the then Secretary of 
State, no other than Lord Eandolph Ohurchill, to 
augment the Indian army by an addition of 10,000' 
English and 20,000 Indian troops, m face of the strong 
minute of dissent of the two ablest members of Lord 
Bufferm’s Government, Sir Auckland Oolvm, the Einanoa 
Minister, and Sir Courteney Ilbert, the Law Member, pro- 
tested against any need of increased tioops at a heavy 
cost while the Simla Army Oommission had only a few 
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months before strongly opined that for both internal 
detenee and external aggression, the existing army was 
ample The true reason soon beoama known, namely, the 
foioible acquisition of Upper Burma This involved 
the re-impoaition at first of the Income Tax, repealed in 
1866, and of the inoiease of the Salt Uuty later on from 
Bs 2 to Es 2 8 par maund In 1888 the impoverished 
condition of India, notably of the agucultuust, was so 
widely talked of in and out of the ptess that Lord 
Dutferin instituted a departmental inquiry altogethei of 
a hole and corner character to investigate the fact A 
report was published a tew months later, which, in spite 
of its careful editing, revealed the fact that the popular 
belief of the impoverished condition of the cultivator 
■was generally correct. While this was the case ex- 
obange difficulties of a serious character arose by reason 
of a continued heavy fall in silvei. There is not the 
slightest doubt that its effect was to materially reduce 
'the silver capital of the masses which has had no 
little influence on the deterioration of their condition 
At the same time, import duties abolished in 1882, were 
again re-imposed It was also found that after 1893, the 
annual harvests m one part of the country or the other 
were far from satisfactory. Scarcity prevailed till at 
last the appalling and disastrous famine of 1896 over- 
took the land when it became manifest how rapidly had 
the purchasing power of the people declined It was 
followed the next year by a terrible plague unpreoedtinbed 
m its intensity the like of which was never known before. 
The loss of human life from the famine was startling as 
may be learnt from the report of the Maodonell 
Gommission which was published The agrioulbuiists 
were exceedingly hard hit Their number of live sbook 
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the mainafeay of the industiy, was almost swept away, 
and it IS a fact that the number which existed in the 
country piior to 1896 has not yet been made up^ 
The plague also earned away a laige number of the 
able-bodied agiioulturiats The Census of 1901 fully 
relates the story of the havoc both from the famine and 
the peatilenoe While yet unable to stand on his legs, 
the ryot, by a cruel fate, was once more bailed prostrate 
by another severe famine which occurred in 18‘^9-1900^ 
The dismal story of this calamitous visitation may be 
read in the pages of the thud Famine Commission which 
was presided over by Sir James Lyall Thanks to the 
generous policy of famine instituted by Lord Ouizon, 
specially the policy of revenue remissions and suspen- 
sions on a liberal scale, the ryot was slowly resuscitated 
He was able to orawl and it was not until 1906 that ha 
again stood erect on his legs He began his operations 
with a “ clean slate” to use the words of Lord Ourzon, 
to whom India so far is grateful foi his statesmanlike 
famine policy From 1905 and forwaids India by 
mercy of providence has escaped those awful physical 
visitations which closed the I9th centui y But it is useful 
to recall at this stage one important movement which 
has a great bearing on the condition of the agiioul- 
tuiists So impressed ware the people of England who 
had through the Lord Mayor raised a magnificent sub- 
scription for the relief of Indian famine at the opening 
of the 20th century that a representation of an exceedingly 
sober but convincing character wat prepared and signed 
by the most influential and distinguished persons m 
London, from the Archbishop of Canterbury and well- 
known members of the two Houses of Parliament to 
ethers of various professions including merchants. That 
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memorial was Bubmitted to the Seoretaiy of State praying 
that in the inteiests of the impovaiished and indebted 
aguoultuuat lyot, it was highly essential to appoint a 
mixed commission of qualified and experienced English- 
men and Indians to have an exhaustive inquny into the 
eeonomio condition of typical villages in the various 
piovincea of the oountiy But giievous to say, it was 
lefuaad on giounds which were exoeadingly flimsy. It ig 
a matter of piofound legiet to have to say that every 
laudable and reasonable appeal made to the Government 
heia 01 at home to have once foi all an independent and 
exhaustive inquuy into the condition of the wietohed ryot 
has been uniformly refused It has bean broadly sus- 
pected, not without reason, that the agiioultuial poverty 
of the masses is the gummest skeleton in the cupboard 
of the State. Whatever it may have done during the 
last forty years in mitigation of that poverty must be 
deemed to be mere palliatives But we all know that 
in serious agricultural problems of vast magnitude, 
palliatives are worse than useless A ladieal ouia can 
only be found in a whole heat ted, well reasoned and 
praotioal remedy suggested by the wisest and moie ex- 
perianoed of the land. But, sad to say, no such remedy 
yet seems to loom in the neat distance The latest 
palliative of a more general character is the institution 
of the so-called co-operative ciedit societies. 

Now, there is no leason to carp at the institution m 
these new fanglad societies Such societies elsewhere 
have been not for one but foi many purposes and so 
to have those that have been started in India during 
the last ten years It is not the ob]eot of this paper to 
oritioiae its merits or demerits whatever they may be. 
Official optimists have blessed them and so boo many of 
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those who have been associated in their working in an 
exceedingly narrow and oiioumsoribed circle. The 
Imperial Government itself was constrained attei the 
first ten years of the operation of the Act to amend the 
original enactment passed in 1904 in order to eorrect the 
many defeots which were disooveied during the interval. 
Eut so far as these sooiaties have been brought into 
existence for the purpose of relieving agiioulduial in- 
debtedness, I toi my part must pronounce them a failuie 
Long before the legislation was introduoed into the 
Oounml, the conviction had grown on me that the 
only way to bring laliaf to the oultivatoi fioin his debt 
and make him oompaiatively prosperous for his own 
benefit as well as for the benefit of the State was by 
means of agricultural banks, mors or leas on the line 
of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt I bad expressed that 
conviction of mine as far back as 1901 in my presidential 
address to the Indian National Oongtess held in Calcutta 
in that year and the more I have paid attention to 
the subject, the more I am ooufirmsd in that 
conviction Without entering into statistics, it may 
be said that the majority of those 70 bo 80 per cent, at the 
population who aie engaged in agricultural pursuits are in 
an impecunious and indebted condition At a very rough 
guess It has been estimated that the total amount of 
such indebtedness cannot be at the lowest estimate less 
than £260,000,000. say Ks. 375 orores Theia are 
those who have put it at the highei figure of Es, 600 
oroies Bub taka the lowei estimate. Is it possible, 
even after 25 yaais of the woikmg of the co-operative 
sooiaties, that they could ever manage bo wipe off this im- 
mense load of debt? Where are the membexs of such 
societies whose joint capital and credit can be of such of 
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nature as to oommand the relief sought for’ In my opinion 
18 beyond thair power and oapaoity The Governmaab 
may tinker and tinker their legislation as they have the 
many Tenanoy Aota in the different piovinoes Bub whab 
18 the sum total of the result ? Hava the agrioulturists 
been prospeious? Have their takavi advanoes and their 
miserable land impiovements enabled them to glow two 
blades of corn where they before giew one ’ Can the 
authorities place the public in possession of any iiie- 
fiagabla evidence of the kind ? If not, the only inference 
can be that these several legislative enactments have 
failed in their fundamental ob]aot 8 To go no further, 
look at the Deooan Agriculturists’ Belief Act of 1879 , the 
doom of which the few fax seeing had foretold in that 
very jrear Wa had optimistic reports every year from 
the special ofQoei just as you are having optimistic 
reports of the new fangled credit societies Bub even 
the best of optimism must give way before the grim 
sternness of facts. And so it was that slow-footed 
nemesis eventually overtook the optimism of the odioials 
and it has thus happened that after 84 yeais of the 
operation of the Aot, a Committee of the Government’s 
own ohoioe has pronounced its verdict of failure pointing 
out the seveial causes that have oontributed to it The 
same fact is bound to overtake the agricultural credit 
societies Their oonstitution, the method and manner of 
their working and the new control and grip wbioh the 
Government are going to have over them, all these must 
eventually toll then death knell The ludehtedness of 
the agriculturist is so colossal while the resources by 
way of capital of the sooieties ate so extremely limited 
and hedged in by restrictions and limitations that there 
nevei can be any emancipation of the ryot from his 
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slough of indebtedness. Agnoulbural Banks are thai 
only salvation , and here we shall now point out how 
single agucultural bank, established in Egypt, ha 
achieved the most satiafaotoiy lasults, beneficial alik 
to the fellaheen and gratifying to the state Th 
condition of the Egyptian oultivatoi is analogous t 
that of the Indian m many lespeots , if at al 
according to the official reports, a tiifle worse Am 
yet what a benefacent change has come over th 
fellaheen since the bank opened its doois to lend to tbos 
who had a reasonable seauuty to give and who stood i 
need of money from as low as £6 up to £500 Th 
narrative of the institution of that bank is of so import 
ant a ohaiaoter that even at the risk of lengthenin 
somewhat this paper, ib is useful to relate it, and 
should lelate it, not in my own words but in the word 
of His Majesty’s plenipotentiary in that country, on 
who bad most ably conducted its affaiis for twenty-twi 
years and changed the entire financial and economii 
condition of its people for the better Loid Oiomer 
then Sir Evelyn Baring, Einance Minister of Lou 
Eipon’a Government, is a name to oonjuie with 
He bad been fully conversant with the oonditioi 
of the Indian agricultural lyot. It was he who hai 
introduced the Agriculturist Loan Act and had beaidei 
then permanent welfare always at heart At thi 
same time, he was no hide bound membei of thi 
permanent bureaucracy and was thus able to have i 
broad vision of what were the needs and the require 
ments of the ryot and how he was to be saved from his 
indebtedness in order to be prosperous and become thi 
greatest backbone of the state If then such a eompeteni 
personage discarded co-operative credit societies for thi 
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Egyptian fellaheen and deliberately gave his whole- 
heaited support to the institution of the AgiioulturaL 
Bank, is it not safe to assume that suoh a bank, if 
established in India, with suoh few local modificatious 
as may be neoesaaiy would prove moat benefioial to the 
ryot and the state alike But along with Lord Oiomer, 
there was another financial of great praotioal stateanaan- 
ahip who was even moia directly oonoerned in the 
institution of the Egyptian Agiioultuial Bank He was 
the late Sir Blwin Palmer who had been for fifteen yeais 
in India and had known all about the condition of the 
Indian agricultiuisteven more intimately than 811 Evelyn 
Baring. When in 1904, so much was loudly talked 
about the maivels and miiaoles which the Oo opeiative 
Soeietiea ’ Aot was declared by its sponsois to achieve I 
was irresistibly impelled, for my own complete satisfac- 
tion, to addiasa him a lettei inqiiiiing whether from 
his expeiience of the economic condition of the agtioul- 
turists when in India, he would recommend foi the ryot 
the co-operative credit societies which were than to be 
brought into opeiation under the Act then passed. 
Below I repioduoe veibatim his reply dated loth 
Novembei 1904 — 

In answer to your letter, I have much pleasure m sending you 
a copy of the Agrioultural Bank ConceeBion, a copy of its atatutee 
and my last annual report The bank has greatly progresaed this 
year, we now have over £3,600,000 out 111 loans, the number of 
loans being about 116,000 The Bank is doing untold good to the 
people who now get money at a reasonable rata of interest It is 
the only system that has ever suooeeded Go operative Credit 
Sooieties in the Bast are all nonsense. Any one who knows the 
natives, knows they will never oo-operate 1 was fifteen years in 
India in the Binanoial Department and I know full well how muoh , 
a bankas ours is wanted there, but it must be on the same lines 
exactly. We are fast eradicating the usurers from the villages I 
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started the system myself whoa I was Pmanoial adviser here and 
am uow President of the Bank I have this year started givini 
advanoea of selected seed and manure besides money. It is bavin 
a wondeiful efieot. Already this is dona in conjunction with th 
Agcieultural Society who provide the seed and manure 

The above lefctei was written in 190i when the 
Bank was ]uat started To what ooloaaal proportions i 
has reached at present and to what amount its origins 
capital of million pounds has swelled besides th 
amount of debentuies it has raised will be related im 
'mediately in the sequel But heie is the testimony of 
distinguished flnanoier, who was its founder and mos 
successful Goveinor and who bad himself served in th 
Indian Pinanoe Department for many years, as to th 
woitblessnesB of the Go operative Societies to reudei an 
permanent good to the ryot. 

We now come bo the observations made by Lor 
Cromer in his successive annual administration report 
of Egypt on the sub]eot of the indebtedness of the fella 
been and the initial method of assisting them by loan 
from the National Bank of Egypt till the establishmen 
a few years later of the Aguoultural Bank In his repor 
foi 1898, he observes : — 

In my reports for the years 1895 and 1896, I explained tha 
as an experimental meaeure, the Government atone time advance 
££!10,000 m small euras to the fellaheen The experiment prove 
sufficiently suooessfnl to afford encouragement for ptival 
enterprise to enter this field of aotion. The Egyptian Ored 
Ponoier consented to lower the minimum amount of its advanc 
to £®100, In as muoh however, as the advances made by villag 
money lenders are generally m small sums of less than JoElO, : 
was evident that the limit of £3100 was still too high to reach tb 
majority of those whom it waa desirable to relieve. A furthi 
tentative step has now been taken in the direction of dealing wit 
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thta quaation The newly oreatad National Bank la about to make 
advanoes of amall sums to £20 at9% interest Knrthec the Bank offers 
advances up to £100 at the aame rate of interest to those who wish 
to pay ofi their old debts, repayment to Bank will be made m 
five yearly instalmenta due in October of each year, that is to Bay 
at the time the ootton crop is gathered All such advanoes will be 
reported to the Government who will instruot the tax eolleotore to 
enter them on the " Witdes" and egeot the reooveries with the 
taxes The 9% interest will be distributed as follows — li% will 
be paid to the local Agents of the Bank, J% will go to the tax 
Oolleotors, the remaining 7% will be retained by the Bank which 
will be put to some expense, notably in the direction of 
appointing a thoroughly trustworthy European Inspector who 
will visit the villages and control the actions of the looal 
agents The services of an offloial of this description are indi5>- 
pensable. The experiment will for the present be tried in one dis- 
trict only. Should it prove suooeasful the Bank will be prepared 
to extend its operations ” At the time the prevalent rate of 
interest for the moneylender to charge the fellaheen was 40%. 
Lord Oromet was fully oonsoioua of the fact that his sohema was 
a beginning only and it was in an experimental stage No doubt, 
theta ware evils attendant on advanomg loans at 9%, the pnnoipal 
one being the temptation to the cultivator to use his margin and 
indulge in improvidence Though oonsoioua of this chief objection 
and also of some minor ones, he had the courage to give the 
schema a fait chance and not to refuse to allow it to be tried at 
all as the wise men of the India Council did in respect of Sir William 
Weddetbutn’s proposal Lord Oromet observed that while ha 
was perleotly aware of the objeotions in hia opinion they did not 
constitute a suffioient reason for total inaotion but they enjoia 
watchfulness with a view to deciding, by the light of the praotieal 
experienoa whioh will eventually be gained, whether it will or 
Will not be desirable to oontinue the experiment now in course of 
progress. 


The axpeiimants it need haidlybe observed, wenfe 
on till 1902 all throughout under the auspices of the 
State Bank, namely, the National Bank of Egypt Each 
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year itupioved the imparfectiona found m the previoui 
one, while the loans beoame so extiamely popular tha 
the expeiimant oama to be extended to almost half o 
Egypt. We shall pass OV 01 these experimental stagei 
of piogiasB all round so as to narrate how it came tc 
pass that the State Bank, for sound and obvious raasoni 
transferred this part of its business, namely, advance! 
to tha fellaheen, to a special bank established foi thii 
and this purpose only But here we may bear m mine 
the very sound and shrewd observation which Lore 
Oromer made in his report of 1899 

lb was felt, however, that no permanent suooess oould bi 
obtained unless the philanthropio oonsiderations wbioh olutte 
round the treatment of this subjeot were so far discarded as ti 
plaoethe matter on a sound oommeroial basis and thus insure t< 
tbs Bank an adequate remuneration for their capital outlay. 

Quite convinced of the sueoess of the experiment 
the final step of having an independent Agiioultural Banl 
with a large capital to meet tha growing application 
■for the loans was taken In 1902, such a bank wa 
fit st established with a capital of 2^ millions sterling 
Interest at the rate of 3% was guaranteed by tha Govern 
meut There was nothing unusual m such a gua 
r antes, having regard to tha magnitude of tha opera 
tions to bo undertaken. This is the kind of initia 
fltate aid whioh ought to be afforded by the Govern 
ment of India to such an agricultural bank whicl: 
might be established m this country by purely privati 
enterprise on an absolutely sound basis and with a fairlj 
large amount of capital Tha Egyptian Government was 
wise in giving such a guarantee which, so far as mj 
knowledge goes, it has never bean found necessary tc 
utilise It was arranged that tha rata of interest foi 
advances to the fellaheen should be faxed at onij 
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Lord Ofomei' rightly observes — “ The distinotive feature 
of the Egyptian system is that, although the whole of 
the management is in the hands of the bank, the Govern- 
ment tax-oollactois oolleot the sums due on aooount of 
inteiest and sinking fund ” The oommission allowed to 
the Government tax-gatherers was 1%, it being understood 
that these oolleotors of taxes oollected the interest due to 
the bank and the instalments of piinoipal at the same 
time that they realised the Government dues Another 
essential part of the business was a highly paid but nooat 
effioianb and honest supervision, whioh was deemed 
a sme qua non. In his report for 1903) Lord Ciomar 
refers to the numerous inquiries made from out- 
side countries as to the auooess of his experiment and 
states as follows — " That plan is very simple, but it 
differs materially from any which, so far as I am aware, 
has been adopted alsewheie Notably it is in no degree 
to be confounded with the co-operative ayatomis in force 
in sonae other countries " The Bank went on flourish- 
ing till in 1906 its capital wa’s increased to Si millions 
with an additional debenture capital, Theie was an 
understanding that when the loans advanced had reached 
£7)000,000, the Bank should reduce its rata 
of interest to 8%, It may be useful to notice here the 
kind of loans which the Bank gives to the fellaheen — 
Small loans) called A loans, not exceeding G20 seouiad 
by the borrower's note of hand only and la-payable m one 
sum within 15 months , and larger loans, called B loans, 
not exceeding £500 seemed by fiist mortgage on land 
worth at least twice the sum advanced and la-payable by 
annual instalments ovei 201 years at most The capital 
in 1908 was over £10 millions and the total amount of 
the loans put out since the foundation of the lustitutioii 
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was ovei £16 millions, divided into £2 millions foi A 
loans and £13 millions for B loans The outstanding 
amount at the end of that year was £8i millions divided 
into £92,000 on A loans and £8 millions on B loans. 

In the Administration Eeport for 1909, it is observed 
that theie was a set-back m 1907, after unimpeded 
success for so many years before. But it is ceitain that 
the monies of the loans were advanced for use for legiti- 
mate purposes It says, “ theie is little doubt that a large 
proportion of the money borrowed was devoted to the 
puiohase of land " 

Lastly it may be useful to lefer to the broad opera- 
tions of the Bank for the year ending 31at January 1916 
The total subscribed capital amounted in different kinds 
of shares to £3,740,000 sterling, while the Debenture 
capital bearing interest at 34 per cent amounted to 
£6,570,000. The outstanding loans at the date of the 
last yeai’s'ieport amounted to as under • — 

Number Amount Average 

Amount 

£ £ 

"A” Loans .. 5 192 38 4 

"B” Loans ... 159,337 6,491.749 34 4 

Total . . 169.342 6,491,941 

It will be seen what vast strides the Bank has taken 
since its formation and how usefully and beneficially ft 
has been employing its total capital in shares and 
debentures amounting to £10,310,000 sterling After 
payment of interest on Debentures and other annual 
statutory liabilities, it had £339,297 available for 
distribution among the share holders It should be 
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remembeied that; the Bank was founded by European 
oapifcaliate and fananoiars of the highest monetary reputa- 
tion The fit at dueotorate oonaiated of the following : — 
Sii Blwiri Palmar, President , the Rt. Hon’ble Arnold 
Morlay, Sir Vincent Oaillard, Sir John Eogeis, K 0 M ft,, 
E. W PeioivalFoabei. 0 M G , and P Von Laonbardt. Sn 
Elwin Palmei himself was the fitsb President of the 
State Bank whioh is known as the National Bank of 
Egypt, and when the Agiioultuial Bank of Egypt was 
specially started and the National Bank transferred all 
its agiioultural loan transaotions to the new Institution 
for laasons whioh we have already stated, Sn Elwin 
became its fiist president till the year of his death which 
took place in 1909 His was the financial talent that 
sbaited the Bank and cauied it throughout most suooess- 
fuHv And he knew well, fiom his great financial 
experience and also from that of the opeiations of the 
continental Credit Societies, that the last were wholly 
inadequate and unsuitable for the purpose of relieving the 
agrioultuial indebtedness of the fellaheen and for 
ameliorating his eoonoraio ooudition so as to naake him 
prospei and be the strongest backbone of Egyptian finance 
We are quite confident that had that distinguished finan- 
oiai’s life been spared he would have made it even more 
successful All the same he had placed the Bank on a 
solid and seouie foundation and olaarly laid down the 
lines on which its future operations should be oonduoted 
having legaid to the single aim and object for which it 
had been spaomlly established By the present piesident 
of the Bank, Mr E. T Eowlath and the Manager, Mr, 
R G Westropp, the Bank is being carried on most ably, 
with the greatest caution and care, they being fully 
aware of the dangers to which, like other Banks, it 
24 
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igbti be exposed in some economic or other oiisis As 
matter of fact it was so exposed a tew years ago when 
lere was excessive land speculation followed by bad 
irveats which resulted m larger outstandings , but the 
ISIS was bravely weathered without the slightest finan- 
al injury to the Institution The Anglo-Indian bureau- 
raoy in this country which has been actively connected 
ithtbe oo-operative credit movement, has, we are aware, 
loked askanoe at this most successful Agricultural 
ank, the reason for which it is not possible to guess 
Q all probability it is owing to want of knowledge of 
le true history of the Institution from the date of its 
loeption. It may also be attributed to Ua angle of 
ision being so uairow and conhued, as it is in so many 
ther economic measures oonnected with this country 
Jut to those whose vision is broad and whose financial 
agaoity is far-seeing there cannot be the least doubt that 
he only remedy by which the colossal indebtedness of 
he Indian peasantry could be satisfactorily relieved is 
ihe formation of one such Bank with a capital of at least 
me oiore at the start in each of the piovmces of the 
Umpire These banks alone can bring the ryot's 
imelioration Freed from indebtedness once for all, Indian 
igrioulturiats are bound to prospei — indeed, prosper so 
nuoh that they would steadily rncreasa to a oonsiderable 
ixbent the pioduce of the land and to that extent benefit 
ihe State itself The exports of the country would 
lake even laiget strides than what have been witnessed 
iuting the last ten years, enabling the oountiy to meet 
ts annual obligations with the greatest ease 

What 18 wanted at the present juncture is courage 
ind entei prise among Indian capitalists themselves in 
each province to start such a Bank tentatively, In a 
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coloasil problem of 9Uoh great moment foi tbs future 
welfare of the uation no other enterprise oonld be more 
important than the foundation of such monetary institu- 
tions for the apaoial behoof of the peasantry whioh direct- 
ly and indueetly oounts over seventy per cent, of the vast 
population There is nothing to prevent for instance 
such a wealthy piesidenoy as that of Bengal or Bombay 
from taking an initiative in the matter. Private 
anleipriae alone is needed State aid there should be, 
but it should be of an auxiliaty eharaoter It should be 
fiiatly by guaianbaeing theBank to the extent of 3 ps? cent 
Intel eat in case the bau'k itself is not able to pay in a 
single year that late. In taot the guarantee would be 
of the same nature as that given to the original trunk 
lailway lines for the fust twenty-five yaais. If the alien 
lailways needed that guarantee befoie the English 
oapitalists put then money in them, suiely the Indian 
Government in a matter of suoh supreme importance 
ought never to refuse a guarantee of 3 pc? cent, only to 
all agriQultural banks, started of oouise on sound princi 
pies with suoh atatutoiy limitations and obligations as 
they may deem fit to impose 

Secondly it should be oonfioed, as in the case of the 
Agiioultuial Bank of Egypt, to their land levenue ofhoeis 
being told off for duty to collect instalments of principal 
and interest, of course on a payment of one pei cent 
commission, at the same time that the State revenue is 
gathered But private oapitalists should take courage in 
both their hands and follow boldly the scheme of the 
Agricultural Bank of Egypt so well and wisely founded by 
the talented Sir Elwin Palmer and so cordially and lobust- 
ly auppoited all thiough its initial stages by so distm 
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guished afioanoier aa Loid Oiomei Tha defcaila of bhis 
kind of Bank m all ita manifold aapeofca raighb well ba dia- 
oussad by the ayndioatea which may be formed. No 
doubt modifioationa will be needed bo auib local eoodibions 
Bub theia n'evai oan ba any radical dilierenoe on tbs 
prinoiple on wlnoli tha Bank should be oonduobed and 
managed, lb being a qua non of aaob Bank staihed 
that the rate of advance nevei exoeeds 10 bo 12 pei cent 
My firm oonviobion is that neither any member of 
Credit Co-operative Sooiebias of the ohaiaober now inabi- 
tubad nor any legion of Government Basolutions for 
oontrol, audit and ao foith would ba of any avail if ib 
really be oui aim and objeot, once for all, bo lelieve 
agrioultuial indebbednesa The many petty souears 
aoabteied ovei lakhs of villages m the oountiy who now 
finance the impeounious ryot could be well and jimi- 
oiously utilized for the purposes of such banks. In 
reality, they could ba formed mho a link in tha chain 
between suoh institutions and the peasantiy itself as 
they have aheady done in Egypt What is wanted is 
a well considered and well organised start by sound men 
possessing the needed capital. Each bank is bound to 
attain its momentum and velooity as it progresses Only 
great oaution and circumspection are needed at the pre- 
liminary stages. Every element and every contingency 
which could prejudice tha initial progress of suoh 
banks ought to be avoided at all cost and hazaid The 
banks should be dueobed and managed by men of 
financial experianoa, conversant with the needs of tha 
agiicnlburists, with all piudanca, oaution and the highest 
oommereial probity Given all the conditions herein 
above formulated, I for one feel fully confidant that suoh 
agricultural banks will prove the salvation of our peasan 
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try and lead them as the years roll by to the highest 
piosperity oompatible with the oonditioos of the country, 
under the all-spieading and beneficent ©gis of British. 
Eule 
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Th& following is the full text of the speech delivered 
by Mr, Wacha at the Allahabad Oongiess of 1892 
where there was the imminence of the mints being 
closed against the Private Coinage of Silver 


la moving the following Resolution Mr, Waoha said — 
" That having regard to the diversity of opinion that prevails 
on the Currency Qaeation, and the importanoa of the question 
itsef, this Congress desires to express its earnest hope that, unless 
its hands are fotosd by theaotion of any Foreign Power, neeassi- 
tating a change in the outtenoy or standard, whioh might 
prove injurious to the interests of the oouutry, the Government of 
India will refrain from taking any steps, until the labors of the 
Brussels Oonferenoe have been completed and further, that the 
Government will lay before the public, for discussion, the 
proposals which Lord Heraohell’s Committee may teoommend 
before deftnite aotiou, if any, is resolved upon," 

You are all aware that if at this moment there is a 
buining problem of the day— a burning ptoblem m 
the praotioal and aatisfaobory solution of whioh all the 
great nations of the world — gieat in strength and great 
in wealth — are deeply interested, it is the problem of 
Ounenoy It looks simple enough how to give tolerable 
stability to the ratio between silver and gold , but it la 
superfluous for me to tell you, you who all well under- 
stand it, that though simple as the question looks, when 
you ooma to consider it aeriously, you cannot help 
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aokoowledging ifc feo be one of the mosli diffioult and 
oomplioated of eeoaomio pioblems which the latter days 
of the ninetaanth cantliry have, to deal with Neither 
can you help ackuowledging that it is one on the ooireot 
aolutiou of which eutiiely depends the economic 
salvation in the neai futuie of a oountiy so peculiarly 
oiioumstanced as ouia, — a country, subject to foreign 
yoke, laising its revenue in silvei and paying almost 
one-fouith of its obligations in gold , a country whose 
tiada IS mostly with a powerful and gold-using oountiy , 
a country, in shoit, sulfeiing at the present moment in 
an aggravated form fiom all the evils arising partly from 
the selfish policy of its luleis and paitly from a misohiev- 
ous pieoe of legislation in States fat away but on whose 
silver mines it is necesbauly obliged to depend, {Hear, 
hear ) 

Soma definite idea of tho difhoulties of the subject 
may be derived when I say that the ablest experts and 
the most experienced authoiities broadly differ from 
each other, and that apait from the wide and radical 
diffarenoas of opinion prevailing among the greatest 
bankers and merchants of the West Evan the expeits 
who ware appointed by out gtaotous Sovereign as a Boyal 
Commission on Ounenoy m 1886, were unable to airiva 
at an unanimous decision on the subjaot There was a 
majority report and a minority leport, besides individual 
opinions and individual dissents. But the geneial 
tendency was to let the pioblam alone, lest a precipitate 
jump in the giaat unknown might lead to gravei oon- 
saqueucBS of a more far-raaohmg charaotei than those 
wbioh were to be witnessed at the data of the diawing 
up of the final Eepoit, namely, October 1888, 
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Suoh hemg the diffioulties surrounding the probleta, 
[ take it foi granted that you do not expect noa hara to- 
iesoant on the causes of the present evils or to disouas^ 
it length the merits and demerits of the lemedies pro- 
loaed, specially those having reference to India, namely, 
iha closing of the mint against the private ooinage of 
iilver and t,he lutioductiun of a gold standaid with or 
rcithouC a gold ouiionoy It would be piesumptuous for 
oca to speak with anything like dogmatism on a matter 
in which the ablest experts in England and elsewhere 
ire hopoles'-h at conflict (3cai , hear) Fiom the tenor 
if the leaolution }uat read to you, you will have undei- 
itood what its sole aim and ob]eot is It is this We, 
the delegates in Oongiess assembled, earnestly desire at 
ibis oritioal juuotuia, whan some action on tlie pait of 
the Government is repotted to be imminent, that it will 
refrain from either taking a leap in the dark or adopting 
precipitately a measure which might eventually prove to 
be infinitely worse in its consequences than the evils to 
be witnessed at piuseut. [Heat, heal ) In doing so we are 
not going toloommit ourselves to any paitioular panacea, 
proposition, or fad We are not going to tell our rulers 
that we favour bimetallism or moaomatallism. Neither 
are we going to pionounoe any decisive opinion on the 
propos"! foi a gold standard and gold curienoy or for 
closing the mint against private ooinaga. No All that 
we do pray Government to consider is this That having 
regard to the great diveigance of opinion among expeits 
themselves on the vaiioua pippoaals — one class oon- 
fidently asserting that nothing hut good can be then 
outcome, while another class asserting with equal con- 
fidence that nothing but greater evils oan be the result 
— having regard to this divergence, as wide asunder as 
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the poles, ib would ba the part of wise and cautious 
statesmanship to pause before taking any rash steps 
which may involve the countiy m grave consequences 
from the effects of which it might become a formidabl® 
task to extricate it altogebhei {Hea),heat,y Govern- 
ment cannot deny this wide diveigenoa as revealed by 
the Boyal Ouiranoy Commission, and, lately, by the 
Committee presided over by Lord Hersohall, so far as we 
have been able to learn from the part evidence hitherto 
taken Every remedy, when put to the test in the crucible, 
seems to ba defective, that is to say, it presents its good 
as well as its bad side While to add to the gravity of 
the situation, none is able to asseit with confidence 
that theie is a preponderance of advantages over 
disadvantages m the several remedies proposed {Meau 
hear.) 

Gentlemen, I do nob apeak without the book on this 
subject. I refer you to the text of the Ouiienoy Eepoib 
itself in verification of ray statement I beg to lefai* 
you to the entire Chapter Til of Pait I of that report 
which 18 signed by all the members of the Commission. 
Under such oiroumstaneeB, I am sura you will agree 
with me whan I state that it would ba wisdom on the 
part of a delibaiative assembly like ouis to refrain from 
ipionouacing any definite opinion on the vatious tamedial 
proposals and asserting that we appiove these and wa 
disappiova those. {Hear, heai.) I think there is yet 
time to exercise the 'Virtue of patience, aye, Job-lika 
patience. I am aware that there are those who say 
that the Indian Government has nreaerved patience 
enough, and that it is the height of folly on our part to 
counsel further patience as the only counsel of perfec- 
tion But, gentlemen, w 6 must all remember that in 
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1 mafefcer of such inmiense impoit as Ourrenoy — whose 
jffeots are 'always far-reaching and laafc foi more than 
jna' generation — it would be oonsidered a want of tiue 
loonomio insight on oui pait to be impatient For, 
ifter all, what are fifteen oi sixteen yeaia in a peiiod- 
if what may be called economio revolution Suiely 
lobody denies that all the world ovei, not India alone, 
jheie IS passing a great eoonomio wave, the end of whioh 
we have not yefc seen As in matters physical, so m 
matters economioal, the ordinances of nature stand good 
You seldom have a cleat sky while a huriicane is 
hanging on the horizon oi actually brewing It is only 
when the hunioane has spent itself, and ptobably done 
its worst, that the atmosphere agaio becomes cleat and 
Datura resumes bar norndal condition And as there 
are physical huirioaues which no human ingenmtv 
can avert, so there ate economical hurricanes which 
no human wisdom can enable us to avoid, In 
my opinion, we have not jet seen the worst of the 
present eoonomio levolution , and unless the woiat which 
IS now looming on the hoiizon is passed, we will not 
see thei end'ot oui difiSoulties Evils of this kind have 
to he endured And, I lepeat, that it is the pait of 
wisdom lather to endure them than to face greatai eTjUs 
under the impulse of mumentaiy alaim '■ jd undei the 
delusion oreatfid by plri’sibilities the effects of which are 
an unknown quantity heal ) In the economic 

life of a nation, as in its political life, fifteen years ate 
as a dtop in the ocean. Posterity, in all piobability, 
will condemn our impatience to leform the Cuirency in 
the dark, and curse us if we reform or improve it in a 
way which might entail on it greater evils than those 
we ourselves are enduring {Sear, hear } 
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Gentlemen, when I say that the virtue of patienoe 
should be exercised, I am not unaware of what a limited 
class of Anglo-Indians, mostly servants of the Crown, 
and a handful of non officials (though not planters) who 
suppoited the official classes, speak as to such a waiting 
policy A well-known official in Bombay chaiacteriaed 
it as the " gospel of inertia,” while anothei called it the 
“ policy of daft ’’ This limited class, and I believe I am 
light in calling it “a microscopic minority,” is no doubt 
very impatient It thinks the evils are intoleiable and 
should no longer be borne It is this class which is too 
eager to foioe the hands of Government. Now I do not 
deny the existence of the evils complained of In fact none 
denies them. But, at any rate, so tar as my peisonal 
knowledge is concerned, I have not yet beard a single 
individual of that impatient minority boldly telling 
Government that it certain remedies propounded by it aie 
earned out, it takes upon itself the lesponsibility of 
saying that no harm to the general interests of the 
people of this country, specially the produoeis, will 
come of their adoption {Heai , hear,) It seems that 
each and all shrink from undeitaking thatiesponsibility 
But if these irresponsible persons shrink, is there nob 
the greatei reason for a responsible Government to 
shrink 7 (Hea?, hear) The fact is, gentlemen, that 
there is at piesent only a choice of evils— evils certain 
and known, and evils unoeitain and unknown, bub, 
according to all experts, of possibly greater magnitude 
What, gentlemen, under such ououmstances would 
practical wisdom suggest ? Is it not prudent to prefer 
the lesser evil in order to avoid the greater and the 
unknown 7 {Bear, heai ) 
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The whole queafcion of Corranoy, you will thus see, 
hinges on this one point, and I appeal to you all to rea- 
lize the issues which hang on this moinantous question 

When you have lealised their gravity, you will, I dare 
say, admit at onoe that it is a question in which pre- 
oipitate action of any kind is wholly to be depieoated, 
aye, vigorously resisted 

We, therefore, wish that this Resolution be sub- 
■mitted to Government with the view of postponing action 
till the results of the final labours of the Biussels Con- 
ference (which has now postponed its sittings till May, 
are made known, and till the Indian public has bad the 
oppoibunity of oonsidering the lesolution at which Lord 
Hersohell’s Committee may airive. We have full con- 
fidence in the wisdom of the Government of India 
that it will not take any huiiied or rash step Up to 
date, notwithstanding the agitation of the Indian Cur- 
rency Association in the Piesidential oities, Lord Lans- 
downe’s Government has exercised great prudence and 
patience. The ciroumstanoe is, in my opinion, and I 
presume in your opinion also, not an unwarrantable 
assumption of its determination bo take no action till it 
was reasonably satisfied that the proposed changes will 
in no way be prejudicial to the best interests of this 
great country, That it has been fully alive to the 
hardships and other embariassments arising from the 
steady decline in the value of silver for years past, 
goes without saying For the last sixteen years and 
upwards it has olosely watched the dwindling rupee, 
and has half a dozen times earnestly drawn the attention 
•of the India Office to the efifeots of low silver on the 
sterling remittances to the Secretary of State, and to the 
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fact of the growing diflSoulty of bringing about an 
equilibrium in the annual balance sheet of the Empi{re 
Soon "after the demonetisation of silver by Ger- 
many in 1873, there was appointed a Depnrtmental 
Committee at the instance of our Government, to 
investigate into the causes of the depreciation of that 
metal and its diminished exports to India, and to suggest 
remedies It carefully went into the whole question, 
and had, I believe, the benefit of the counsel of the lata 
lamented Professor Fawcett. (Haa), heal) The oon- 
clusionsit came to may be briefly recapitulated here, (l) 
That the total remittances actually made to India in 
Government Bills and treasuie together, in the ordinary 
course of business, have declined, but only on a slight 
scale (2) That except for other causes, and excluding the 
■extiaordinary yeais of the cotton famine, there is no 
evidence to show that the demand for silver would have 
mateiially fallen (3) But that the supply of a ditfeient 
•form of remittance, namely. Government Bills, has 
superseded to a gieat extent the necessity of remitting 
bullion (4) That the effect of this cause has to ha 
measuied in vary large figuies, as the yearly amount 
payable by India for the disbursements of the Home 
Government has risen since the Indian Mutiny fiom 
£ 5,000,000 to £ 15,000,000, a difference of which the 
magnitude will be appreciated when it is remembeied 
that it IS oonsideiably more than half of the total amount 
of Silver annually produced (6) That the full effect of 
■this substitution has only bean recently felt, as that effect 
was retarded by the constiuotion of Indian Eailways, 
which involved an expenditure m India of money i aised 
in England counter-balancing therefore an equal amount 
of expendituie m England of money raised in India 
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(6) Thafc the amoTant of the disbuisements which has just 
been stated appears to lepreaent the piesent normal 
expenditure of the Home Government, and that theie- 
fore, Unless by some matked change of pohoy, Uo diminu- 
tion of that amount oan be looked for " 

I need not wait to infoim you, gentlemen, that the 
Departmental Oommittee hit the nail on the light head 
It IS the Home Chaigea whioh aio such a dreadful 
source of evils {Heai, hem ) The Committee insinuated 
a change in the policy which has led bo those charges, 
but you all know that those have been inoreasing instead 
of diminishing, principally owing to the “fotwaid’’ 
policy in fionbier mabbais, which has been m such faveush 
asoeudanoy for the last seven years 

Again, m 1878, the identioal proposals which aie now 
put foi ward by the Ouirenoy Association, nanaely, the 
closing of the mint to private ooinage, and a gold stan- 
dard, were submitted by the Indian Goveinment to the 
Serratary of State These were rafetiad for considera- 
tion to a Departmental Committee also, who leported 
that they could not recommend them for adoption The 
piineipal objections urged against them, and leiteiated 
by the Ouirenoy Gommissiou (vtde Part I of their Final 
Eeporb — Section 176) were — 

(а) That by enaoting a gold standard without a gold onnenoy, 
it would be praoDically equivaleat to the eatabliahment of an in 
convertible token ourrenoy. 

(б) That the closing of the only mint now open to the (tee 
ooinage of silver might have so serious an eflaot upon the market 
value of the mental, that it would be impossible to maintain the 
rate of exchange fixed upon 

(c) That It would not meet the real difficulty of the pteaenl 
situation in India, which is, that owing to the fall in all gold 
prices, a larger amount of ptoduoe has to be exported in payment 
of gold debts , and that oonsequantly any apparent gam to the 
Government of India would be balanced by a oorresponding loss- 
to the people of that' oountiy. 
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V) The danger of llhoit ooinage whioh would be grately 
inoreased if the axohange value of the rupee ware raised muoh 
above its intrineio value 

An enormous mass of Iiterafiaie on the aubjaot has 
however aooumulatad sinoa the omrency commission 
published their report But I should not omit to remind 
you at this stage that that Oommiasion was composed 
of the ablest ezpeits, with Lord Heischell, than whom 
a moia impaitial and capable judge could not be found, 
as Piesident Out own able Finance Ministai, Sir David 
Barbour, as well as the late Bn Louis Mallet, permanent^ 
Under-Secretary to the India Office, weie also on the 
Commission Thus India’s interests weie ably lepreseut- 
ed in that body of experts It took evidence of evaiy 
class of witnesses Anglo-Indian witnesses, official and 
non-offioial, weie also examined , among the lattei, 
such men as Ml Bythell, Mi Oombei, Mi Bukm\iB, 
Ml Maclean, Ml. Bill Robeitson, Sii Evelyn Batting 
and many others Mi Dadabhai Naoroji himself tendeied 
evidence as the Indian representative (A'pplawe) So 
also Mr B Sasson Some of you may have lead the 
evidence of some of these gentlemen and be aware of 
the general tendency of their tespeobive inferences. 
Again, economists of the highest repute in Europe and 
the United States were invited to give an expression of 
their opinion on thaganeral question, man like Piofessois 
Marshall and Dr Soetbeer, Protessoia Nasse and Lexis, 
M Lavelaye, Mi. David Wells, Mr Dana Horton and, 
lastly, Mon Vandenbaig, Piesident of the Java Bank 
Thus evaty variety of opinion and every shade of it was 
elicited Those views ware closely examined fiom every 
conceivable standpoint, and if any paison, as President, 
could have sifted that tangled mass of conflicting 
evidence and shill moie tangled mass of conflicting 
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and imperfaoli ataiiiatios, ifc was Lord Heraohell 
How imperfect and oonfiioting the latter were may 
be leained from the 5 th paragiaph of the opemng 
■report The Oommiaaioneta observe, “ that there 
18 hardly any faot oonneotad with it on which thaie are 
not ooDBiderable ditterenoea of opinion When we piooeed 
from faota to mfeienoe these diifarences naturally 
baoome more marked" (Hear, lieai). The ma]oiity 
reported that it was not practical for any nation, tuithout 
united aotion, to do anything to appreciate ailvei They 
agreed that it was every way desirable and advantageous 
to the world, at large to have an extended use of the 
• metal, but unanimity was absolutely essential foi the 
purpose But the whole difficulty lies theie How can 
an extended use of silver be brought about ? Great 
Britain, France, Germany and the United States thought 
one way because their interests lay in one direction 
'Those are diametrically opposed to the interests of other 
countries, neither powerful nor great, who think another 
way But it has been stated since, that inasmuch as the 
interests of the great nations are conflicting, India should 
■be allowed an unfettered action to regulate her own 
Currency, apart from the exigencies of British-Indian 
-finance ! The interests of India, however, are in my 
personal opinion, so indissolubly bound up with those of 
England that I, for one, fail to perceive how it is possible 
to treat the question of Indian Currency without leferenoe 
to India’s financial relations with that country It 
would be absurd to expect England with her gold cur- 
rency and her loans and advances to foreign countries, 
amounting to hundreds of millions sterling^ to agree to 
a change which would bring about an extended use of 
silver Neither could the countries of Latin Union do 
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SO. Nor for that mabtei oould the United States, though 
for bha present gold is leaving that country The States 
are m reality autfaiing from the evils of their own 
oreabion, — I mean the Blaml and Sherman legislation 
In endeavouring to find market for the production of^ 
their silver mines they have leally filled bha goose that 
laid the silver eggs Tne States sowed the wind and are- 
now leaping the whirlwind, the effects of which are being 
felt here {Heat, heat) 

The Eoyal Commission carefully coosideied ail the 
ooiidibions which existed at the time it diew up its lepoit, 
especially those of Indian exchange, and came to the 
coiiolusioti that matters should be allowed to lemain 
wbeie they were, till furthai knowledge and experience 
waie gained, Now, Su David Barbour was upon that 
Commission, In 1885 he published a book on Bimetal- 
ham and propounded therein oeitain theories But 
the knowledge and experienoa which he later on derivedi 
as a Commissionei must, I presume, have oonsideiably 
modified his oiiginal opinions, and were be to re edit the 
book, lb would nob be a matter of surprise to find him 
discarding soma of those bheoiies Very few Indians- 
and Anglo-Indians agree with him in the efficacy of the 
remedies ha now advocates He is, I admit, an exeel- 
loim Finance Miiiistei, who has oonaisbenbly fought 
against the ovaigrown military expendibuia of the 
empire, and desaives oui thanks (Applause), The 
bogeymen of General Chasnay have done ua valuable 
service, for otheiwise our military expenditure might 
have to day amounted to even a higher figure than 22 
oroias, with a ooiiesponding large amount to be paid in 
the shape of “ loss by exchange.” But his proposals oa> 
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fihe leform of ] ndian Ourfanoy have, I teai, found faw 
followera beia oi in England 

Matters lemained quiet enough till the autumn of 
1890, when the ill-fated Sheimau Aot came into opera- 
tion empowering the United States’ traasuiy to buy 
million oz of silver pet month The Amerioan legisla- 
ture in Its hurry to appieoiate silver legislated in a way 
which has not only defeated its object but pioduoed 
results the veiy opposite of those which it fondly antici- 
pated Aftei a temporal y boom It landed the States in 
difhcultias, and the influeuoa of the opeiations of the 
legislation of 1890 are having than baneful efteot on 
Indian Ouirenoy But for that legislation, there 
would, m all probability, have been no oooasiou for 
the agitation of the Indian Outianoy Association. 
The rapid fall of silver bo .SOd alarmed that mi- 
croscopic minority whose leader is the Hon’ble Mr, 
Maokay Now none denies the evils to which he drew 
public abtenbiou some months ago, though it must ho 
observed, in a spiiib of wild exaggeration Many of bis 
statements were such as could not stand the test of a 
close examination. In fact they have been successfully 
combated since He and his Association were seized 
with a panic. They sounded the tocsin of falsa alarm 
and book a blind jump into the great unknown They 
did not retreat from thaic original position till their 
mistake was pointed out by the majority of the sober on- 
lookers. I am only speaking to the naked fact when 1 
say that the Maokay propaganda went up booming like a 
rocket only to come down like a stick {Laughter). The 
Government had till than stood aloof In Bombay, too, 
every one who fully understood the complexities of the 
iinoblem held themselves aloof Messrs Beaufort and 
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Symon, two influential English marobants, had the 
oourage to oppose the agitition Mr. Maekay, thinking 
hia ease was hopeless here, piocaeded to England with a 
light heart to sea if Manchester would come to his aid 
But that oity gave him no enoouiagement whateVai, and 
judging fioia what has lately appealed in the English 
papeis, I foi one should not be surpiiaad if his pio*- 
paga ida oomaa to be rejected there wholesale (Heat, 
hea'i) Mr Maokay went to England with the object of 
giving his evidence befoia Loid HeisoheH's Oommittee 
and oonvinoing that body. But be returned to India 
a wiser and more sober man He found his own level 
before the expeits of the Committee. He was inter- 
viewed by the Eughah piess in Bombay in which, as 
you may have read from the papers, ha was oonstiained 
to counsel his colleagues that they should, for the 
present, beai the evils as best they may for some time 
longai {Heat , hear ) 

All these facts, gentlemen, show bow difboult it is 
■even undei present oiioumstanoes to find a safe lemedy 
No doubt each and every one of us are fully awaie of 
the growing evils and tempoiary dislocation of trade 
under an unstable ratio But we aia also awaie that 
these evils, however mtoleiable, have to be endured, and 
must be enduted, till the hurricane of exchange has 
blown over As you cannot stem the advancing tide, 
so It is not possible to stem the progress of this silver 
hurricane {Heat , heat ,) 

Undei the on cumstanoes, wa have foi mulated this 
Eesohition asking the Government, m the farst instance, 
not to be led away by the oty of a powaiful and intaiest- 
ed class and legislate in a huriy so as to cieate new 
ovils of a greater magnitude, Wa also trust and hopo 
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thafilt will not be seized with the panic which has seized 
the Cananoy Association and its followers , that it will 
not act piecipitately so as to mate a change in the 
“Standard of Ourianoy leading to new disasters 
Tampering with the Ourrenoy is a dangerous thing. 
Tbs most mature consideiation is imperative before a 
change is resolved upon, especially in a country like 
India where yon have 300 miiilioris of people to deal 
with, and where the entire tevenue is raised in silvarj 
while one fourth of it has to be remitted in gold, with a 
foreign tiada paibly in silvei and paitly m gold What 
the evils of the change may be I will not try to enumerate 
at this late houi (for I have alieady bean long and our 
President has been oouibeously forbearing in allowing 
me double the time prescubed and moie ) I could say 
a great deal on the sabjeoii for the next six hours. But 
I think I could nob give you a more suooinot idea of the 
evils to be apprehended than by reading a paragraph on 
the subject from the Statist of 5th November last, which 
I DOW hold in my hands. It really tells you all m a 
nutshell, so to say. 

‘‘AaBuming that a gold standard were adopted, the rupee 
would be degraded in India to the poeition of the ehilling m 
England, that is to say, the value of ,.he rupee would not he fixed 
by the value of the silver in it, as at present, but by the manipu 
lation of the Government Now, it is oontraty to all the traditions 
and all the ptinoiples of British Government to give to any offioinl, 
no matter who he may be, powers so enormous as would be neoes 
sary to manipulate the Currenoy of a vast empire with a view to 
giving to It a fiotitious value If the Prime Minister were corrupt 
he would be able toeunoh himself by disturbing the money market 
If he were unwise ho would throw all trade into oonfusion by is 
folly or his unskilfulness That appears to us an unanswer- 
able objection to all proposals for artifloially maintaining 
the value of the rupee But it is only one amongst a multi- 
tude of objections not less foroible Suppose the rupee were 
degraded to the rank of one shilling — were made, that is 
to say, a mere token coin , — ptioes in future would be 
determined, not by (he mtwnsio value of the rupee, but by the 



using coantciea because abo had a silver standard and a silver 
oucrenay Theta ms no fall m pcioaa in India, no shook to credit, 
no failures on a vast scale Trade oontmued to improve, tbs 
rasouroes of the country ware developed and its prosperity has smoo 
steadily luoroased Now it le seiiously proposed to deprive India by 
the act of her own Government of the immense advantages confer- 
red upon her by her eilvei standard and her silvei currency We 
presume that the plan is based upon the mistaken notion that the 
value of gold is muis stable than that of silver Wa have seen that 
between 1873 aud 1880 all gold pnoee fell ruinously We have also 
seen that during the aama period silver prioes did not fall, in other 
words, while a smaller quantity of gold year after year e^ohanged 
for a larger quantity of all other oommoditiea, silver included the 
same quantity of silver, or nearly the same exchanged for the 
earns quantity of all other commodities, gold exoludad. Does it 
not necessarily follow that it was the conditions which determine 
the valuo of gold which altered, not the oonditions which determine 
the value of silver, or to pat the matter into, perhaps, plainer 
language, does it not necessarily follow that tho value of silver 
during the past twenty years has been far more stable than the 
value of gold ^ The plan, then, is based upon an absolute error, 
upon a misreading of the history of the past twenty years and 
having Its root in error, us fruit cannot fail to be injury and 
disaster. 

“ We have seen above that the plan, if adopted and suacess- 
fully earned out, would deprive India of an inestimable advantage 
her monetary system bow confers upon her and would bring about 
a diaascrouB fall in prioes Lot us try to realise what a fall m 
ptioes m a country like India to the extent, say, of 20 pet cent. 
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likewise be raised So would all debts due at the time the ohange 
was made , lu other words, every banket and oapitalist, as well as 
every usurer, would find hia property, so far as it had been lent 
out to others, inoteased 20 per cent , while every debtor through- 
out the length and breadth of India would also find his debts aug- 
mented by 20 pet oeut Of ooutse, likewise, offloials’ salaries 
would be enhanced in the same way. The result, therefore, would 
be that the Government, the official olasses, bankers, landlords, 
and usurers would all receive 20 par cent more of the property of 
the vast population of India There would be a sweeping transfer 
of property from the producing working millions who oraate the 
wealth and make the prosperity of the Empire to the servants 
of those millions and to the parasites who prey upon them Ws 
would ask auy sane man, whose brain has nob been addled by 
Qurrency disquisitions beyond his oapaoity, whether this is a pro- 
ject that ought bo be listened to foi a single moment ? Whether it 
is to be thought of that the whole strength of the British Empire 
should be used to impoverish the hard working millions, and bo 
entioh usurers and Government officials ? Aud if it is not, we 
would urgo upon public opinion to reject so monstious a proposal 
with contumely The ordinary man must not think that it is a 
question for experts alone, whioh may bo left to a hole and oornet 
committee It is one that afteota the whole future of the British 
Empire. Whatever may happen we must defend India to out last 
shilling and out last man We are at this moment spending large 
■sums in preparing against a Russian attack Will it stiengthen us if 
an attack should oome to have widespread distteaa and disoontent 
created by the acta of out own Government ?" 

These ate fche dire evils apprehended, but I may say 
tbali the effects of the closing of the mint would be 
infinitely worse than those above described. [Seat , hear ) 

I need not inform you, gentleman, that the Stattst is 
a firat-olaas eoonomio journal, and bears a fiist-olass 
reputation with its twin, the Economist, The Anglo- 
Indian agitators say they are monometallists and write 
allm the intereste of the great “gold bugs" of Lombard 
Street That may be so. But what we have to see is 
whether their arguments have bean suooassfully com- 
bated Gentlemen, without being accused of egotism, I 
may say that I have been a close student of this Ouirenoy 
question for the last 12 years I have not yet mat with 
a single serious criticism m current Auglo-Iudian or 
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English literafcura on the subjeot m which the views of 
the two able lournalista, ho far as India is eonoarned, 
have bean contiiovartad. Meanwhile here is one of them, 
wilting at the distanoe of 6.000 miles, in defence of the 
Indian ryots and the Indian tax payeis generally A 
stronger defence in the inteiests of the people of this 
cQuntiy I have not yet coma across I have seldom 
perused writings on such a subjeot so remaikably oiitieal 
and wholesome m ohaiaoter, and I recommend each 
and all of you, brothei delegates, to read, maik and m- 
waidly digest all that has appeared about Indian Ourrenoy 
and Indian finance in the pages of the Statist and 
Economist foi this yeai. I am sure it will repay peru- 
sal and will enable yon to acquue a fan idea of the pi os 
and cons of the whole contioversy You will also learn 
there how dangerous it is for oui Government to legislate 
m panic or adopt other measures in a hurry and toiepent 
of them atteiwaids It is for this reason we eainestly 
appeal to Government^to move cautiously in the matter, 
so as not to jeopaidise the interests of millions of its 
subjects entrusted to its care Theie should be, in the 
wolds of the late Mr Bagehot, a "reasonable appiehen- 
siveness" of the effects of the remedies now in the air 
and with which it is supposed to be closely identified It 
has on its shoulders a solemn responsibility, which, it is 
to be tiuated, it will conscientiously endeavoui to dis- 
charge in the best inteiests of the governed {Applause ) 
With these obseivations I now commend the resolution 
to youi approval {Loud and prolonged applause) 



ENGLAND’S FINANCIAL 
RELATIONS WITH INDIA. 


The folloiving papei was wntten out m jesponse 
to the request made in August 1003 by the Editor of 
"The Financial News" foi inserkomn its Jubilee number 


" Oar Indian G-ovecnmeut la lbs beat abate will be a gcievacca 
* * It 18 an arduous thing to plead against the abuse of a power 

Which originates from our own country, and which afleota those 
we ate used to consider as strangers BUEEE 

“ It was a superficial view of the relations of England with 
India to say that there is no direot immediate oonnenion between 
the finances of India and those of England Depend upon it if 
the erodit of India should beoome disoideted, if some great 
evertion shoula become necessary, then the credit of England 
ifiusE be brought forward to its support and the collateral and the 
indirect effect of disorders in Indian finances would be felt exten 
Sively in this country SlE ROBERI PEEIi, 

“ You should not remain longer under the delusion that you 
have nothing to do with Indian finanoa Sir Robert Peel, in 1812, 
with great sagacity, repudiated the idea that the British tax-payer 
and the British citizen had no interest in the state of the Indian 
account ” — W E QliADSTOKB 

“It 18 idle anv longer to distinguish between English and Indian 
finance * * It will be idle * * if the Exchequer in India 

IS euiptj to pretend that the levenue of India alone is liable.” 

— B Disraeli 

“The great body of the people m India have, as we all know, 
no control in any way over the Government Neither la there 
any independent English opinion that has any oontrol over the 
Government, the only opinions being those of the Government 
itself or those of the Military and Oivil Bervioes, chiefly the latter. 
Ehey are not the payers of the taxes ; and, therefore, the Govern- 
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menli in India is m the most uatortunata position possible for the 
'fulnlmenb of fche great dulies that must devolve upon averj wih 0 
and just Governmant.” — JOHN BBIGHT 

“When the Goveinment of India v/as tcanefarred from the 
Companv to the Crown many safeguards for eoonomy wore swept 
away , and the substitutes whioh took their plaoe have proved to 
be oompaiativaly ineffeoHve — PeoF Fawcbtt 

Indian finaneo has again and again beau saonfloed to the 
e'cigenoies of English estimates SaMUEIj Lainq 

If there be one subjeot more than anothei on which 
the well-informed and fair-minded aeotion. of the gceat 
British nation may justly be said to be in full aooord at 
present with the views of the Indian people it is undoubt- 
edly the subjeot of England’s hnanoial relations with 
ludiSi The 'problem which still awaits solution is not 
new, Attention has beau drawn to it by Biitish states- 
men of the front rank fiom time to time during the last 
fifty years and upwards Piom the quotations oibed at 
the head of this paper, it will be learned how far Peal and 
Gladstone and Bright and Fawcett were 'alive to the 
lesponaibilitias of Great Britain in its financial relations 
with India It is, however, a matter of profound legreb 
that despite warnings from responsible statesmen, publi- 
cists, and other persons in deep sympathy with India, and 
desirous of seeing financial justice rendeied to its voice- 
less people, no satisfactory solution of this difficult 
question has been yet aiiived at Whatever may- 
have been the iniquities peipetrated by the East India 
Company, they are condoned and forgotten With 
the assumption of the sovereignty of India by the 
Cl own, it was expected that the old, fallacious and 
unsound methods of finance would be swept away, 
that the change would ordain a new policy which 
shall be every way just to India and redound to the 
honour of England. But during the very first ten years 
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affcei' 1858, two important events oocuned which oleailjr 
showed how Indian finance was aaovifioed to the exigenoieg- 
of Butish estimates There was the thieatened invasion 
of the French Colonels in 1859 which alarmed England 
The leaerve of 32,000 men at the depot in Woolwioh was 
exnltingly pointed out by the publicists of the day These 
oongt atnlated the nation on having at its disposal such a 
body of trained troops but forgetting to point out the ugly 
fact that their oost was thrown on the revenues of India, 
Again, in 1868, the entire oost of the Abyssinian War 
was sought to be foisted on the Indian tieasiuy, in face 
of the fact that the expedition of Lord Napier against 
King Theodore arose out of a’ difietenoe between the Bri' 
tish and that Soveieign, and that India had no interest 
whatsoever in that enterprise 

Between 1837 and 1856 poor India had to undeigo' 
the heavy saotifice of a hundred millions sterling on 
account of the First Afghan War, the three Chinese 
Wars, the Burmese and the Persian Wars foi which 
India in no way was partially oi wholly responsible 
The fact was that England made the war and India 
paid for it That was the giievous financial inynstioe 
perpetiated duiing the days of John Company But 
the transfer of the Crown m 1858 seemed to have 
wrought no change as was fondly anticipated. We 
have jnsfc pointed out the two instances of financial 
injustice to which India was subjected during the first 
ten veats after that impoitant event Those two 
instances conclusively dcmonstiatad the fact that though 
there was a ohauge of masters thaie was no change 
in the financial policy of India’s rulers No wonder 
that the late Mr Samuel Laing, who succeeded Mr. 
Wilson as Finance Minister of India in 1862, declared 
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that India was tbe “ miloh oow of England.” The mileb 
oow 18 being continually put into requisition whenever 
the exigencies of British estimates demand There is no 
limit to what have been propaily called ‘ nciaappropna- 
tions " of Indian revenue Thera is the coat (say halt a 
million pound) of the palatial India Office buildings. 
There is the cost of the establishment of the Seoiebaiy of 
State for India in Oounoil, say dG240,000 It is pointed 
out that the revenues of the Oolomea aie never appro, 
priatad foi the aooommodation of the Colonial Office and 
the maintenance of its establishmeut India alone is 
subjected to that peculiar treatment The other mis- 
appropriations lie in the maintenance of Aden and in th& 
cost of the embassies in diffeiant parts of Asia Theie 
was the famous ball to the Sultan But all these and 
otbei mmoi charges thrown on the revenues of India are 
nothing in oompaiison with the continuous mioads of th® 
War Office The encroachments of that authority have 
been not numerous but devoid of any justice whatever, 
Nine tenths of the unjust charges have been the theme of 
delibeiation by savetal depaitmenbal Gommiccees who, it 
19 needless to say, have almost always been baffled m 
getting anything like a satisfactory settlement The 
Aiiny Amalgamation Scheme of lb59 is at the root of 
this eiying injustice against which India has been 
inveighing these many years 

India, a pool countiy, was made a joint paitnei with 
England, a most wealthy oountiy, in matters militaiy 
in the teeth of the opinion of many an Indian Military 
expeit. The fact was conolusively proved before the 
Select Pailiamantary Oommittee on Indian finance which 
sat between 1871 and 1874 There was not a morejudi- 
oially-minded and capable member of the Oommittee 
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than the late Pcofaaaor Fawcett whose strenuous advocacy 
of India her people still chatish with taaliugs of gratitude, 
as muoh'as that of John Biight Mr. Fawcett daclaiad 
that “it will be neoassaiy fundamentally to change the 
piesent militaiy system and to undo a giaat pait of the 
work which was done, when under the auspices of Lord 
Falmeistone’s Goveinmeub and in spite of the re- 
monstrance of every Indian statesman of experienoe the 
Army Amalgamation Schema was oairiad out and India 
was compulsorily made a partner in all the costly mihtai y 
airangements of England ” Unfoitunataly, the results 
of the measure have been most disastrous to Indian 
finance The wealthy partner has by her sheer might 
dragged the pool, whenever ocoasiou required, to save her 
own estimates, into an acquiescence of her own costly pro- 
jects, irrespective of their suitability or unsuitability, and 
irraapeotive of the financial ability of the weakei of the 
two, and that even without; evei so much as consulting her 
responsible agents, Prom 1878 to date the Indian 
Goveinment has in its many public despatches protested 
against this one-sided and prejudicial treatment. The 
full beatings of the mischief were pointed out by Sir 
Edwin Oollen, on behalf of that authoiity before the 
Eoyal Commission on Indian Expenditure in 1896 7 In 
one of the despatches that Government feelingly obsaived 
las follows — 

'■ Millions ot money have been spent on inoreasing the army 
in India, on armaments and fortifloations, to provide for the 
security o( India, not against domestio enemies or to prevent the 
incursions of warlike people of adjoining countries, but to 
maintain the supremacy of British power in the Bast The scope 
Of all these great and costly measures reaches far beyond Indian 
limits and the polioy which diotates them is an Imperial policy 
We claim, therefore, that in the maintenance of the British forces 
in this country just and even liberal views should be taken of the 
charges which should legitimately be made against Indian revenue, 
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The people of India, who have no voice in the matter, should not 
bo able to complain that an exoaasive military tribute is demanded 
from the revenues of this country, while, on her side, England 
with whom rests the final deoiaion, should be able to show that 
this aetclement has been efleoted in a spirit of justice and conside- 
ration to India ” 

Thia growth of milifcaiy expeufittuie to which India 
haa to submit without if ot hut may ba beat seen from 
the following figures — 

1864. Army Ohaigea 14 50 Orora Eupees 
1884. „ 17 40 

1902, , 25 76 

This la an appalling increase of neaily 80 par cent 
Eioh England may think nothing of it, bat- to impove- 
rished India it IS indeed most oppressive The VVelby 
'Oommisaion, by an o&oial majoiity, leaommendad an 
appiopriation of £234,000 par annum from the Butish 
Tieasury in relief of so heavy an army coat But while 
on the one hand the majouby allowed the miseiabls dole, 
though disagieed to by Mr. Buehanan and the mmouty, 
consisting of Sir William Weddeibuin, Mr Dadahhoy 
Naoroji and the lata Mi Caine, who were foi England 
sharing a moiety of the whole army charges, there was 
on the other hand the flash burden £786,000 on Indian 
revenues in connection with the inoieaaad pay ot the 
Butish soldiais The Government of India made out a 
strong case against its imposition but, as is well- 
'known, the Secretary of State gave away all the strong 
points of the case befoie the aibitratoi, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England. There could not have been a name 
grievous miacaruage of justice and a graver deteliotion 
of duty than this on the part ot Lord George Hamilton. 
India to a man bitterly cried out against it, But 
let a curtain be diopped over this latest sample ot 
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injustice by the very authority charged with protecting' 
Indian interests To crown all thoia was the other 
day that shanueful attempt to saddle on the same- 
unhappy country the cost of that precious South 
African Army Corps which the evil genius of Mi 
Biodeiick suggested and to which the thoughtless and 
unsympathetic Lord George Hamilton gave his leady 
assent 1 

It will be perceived from the above facts bow theie 
has been going on a continuous struggle between the 
Government of India and the Biitish Wai Ofboe since 
1882, when Lord Eipon sucoessEully contended and 
laooveiad a fair part of the cost of the Indian tioops- 
sent to Egypt, and how the Wslby Oommiasion has 
partially tried to repair the fiuanoial injustice entailed 
on India But it is superfluous to state that India is 
not at all satisfied with the adjudication of the latter 
body Indians, however, have rest contented with the 
acoomplished faot lu the hope that what has been 
conceded is an eainest only of that full and fait justice 
for which they have been agitating these many yeais. 
Meanwhile they are not disposed to lelax their efforts 
in that diieotioii They aie bent on continuing theu- 
agitation, seeing that at no time within the past twenty 
yaniB was the piospeot of obtaining full justice mora. 
hopeful than at present Two recent events have greatly 
encouiaged them Firstly, the way in which the nation 
condemned that mean attempt to debit the Indian 
levenue with the charges (£7,000) of entertaining the 
Indian Puncea and guests invited to attend the. 
Coronation Oaremony of Hia Majesty the King 
Secondly, the well direoted oritioism on the question of 
the South Aft lean Army Corps as expressed in the Housei 
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of Oommons, and at the public meeting piomotad by Sir 
William Waddarburn, at which Su Obarles Dillre presid- 
ed and at which Lord Welby, the late Chaiiman of 
the Royal Gommiasion on Indian Expenditnie, took an 
active part The effect of these ojiitioisine cannot be 
overrated The Butish mind has now fairly awakened 
to a sense of its lesponsibility, Thaia is also the hope 
that though Parliament, owing to its many pressing 
domestic aftaiis, including the lush Question, has for 
years relegated its sacied trust to Providence, the tuna 
18 fast apptoaohing when it will have once more to 
resume its Trusteeship and exeioisa its power and 
authoiity over Indian finances so as to prevent those 
raids on the Indian Exchequer against which India is 
loudly and bitterly complaining Parliament must take 
the necessary steps to lemove peiinanently all causes 
which are now operating as a great finanoial injustice 
to India. It IS considered a seuous leptoach to Parlia- 
ment that a revenue of well nigh 1 15 oroies or 76 million 
pounds of the greatest Dependency of England should 
be voted awa>, in a couple of houis, almost on the very 
last day of its session, befoie emptj benches, without 
ohack or control or any rasponsihilitj whatever [ It is a 
grave dereliction of its duty as Tiustee to allow the vessel 
of Indian finance to drift as it has been allowed to, rudder- 
less and oompassless, these many years past Indians ear- 
nestly hope that as soon as the present pressing domestic 
questions are settled Parliament will actively take 
on hand the Indian financial problem, both in its fiscal 
and economic aspects, and exercise its healthy and 
salutary control They hope that no more misappio- 
priations" will be allowed and that absolute justice, on- 
a suie and permanent basis, will be secured to India in. 
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her fioanoial relations with England That basis 13 
baldly to be found in the leoommandations of the Welby 
Oommission as whittled down by the Seoiabaiy of State. 
Bub it can be disoovaied in the reoommandationa of the 
leporb uaade by the minority of that oommission which 
bakes a far sighted and bioad minded view of what 
should be thejust financial relations The fundamental 
pimoipla to be caietully observed la that British lule 
should be one of juatioa and righteousness for the benefit 
of both countries and nob for the benefit of Great 
Britain alone foi achieving this essential object It is 
highly desirable that some reasonable oonsideiation 
should be the given to the capacity of each to sustain the 
financial burdens, England being very rich and India 
vary poor The oosb of the European agency, on behalf 
of India, wherevei employed, should be divided half and 
half between India and the Impaiial Esohequer Thus, 
as the minority wisely observes, “the Biibish tax-payer 
would equally with the Indian tax payer, become inter- 
ested in checking the excessive employment of costly 
impoited agency, and a useful spuit of inquiry would be 
aroused in this country with reference bo the efficiency 
and economy of Indian administration ’’ Next, India 
ought not to be called upon bo bear the heavy financial 
strain of maintaining 75,000 British troops All through 
the late war m South Africa, it was demonstrated to the 
hilt that India could well aifoid to safeguatd hcisalf 
with 15,000 less troops. Uodei the eiioumstanoe a 
reduction of 20,000 troops in times of peace might be 
easily airanged India does not object to their being 
quartered in the countiy. But these should be deemed 
as a reseive force for Great Britain to be sent abroad ah 
any moment wheie Impeiial interests demand. And, 
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of course, equity dictates that the revenues of India 
should be lelieved of then entne oharees. In fact 
as the minority recommends " they should be treated 
as part of the reserve foioe of the Bastein portion 
of the British Empire generally, and borne in future 
upon the British aimy estimates in that oapacity ” 
India’s financial relations with England will be deemed 
to rest on a sound footing only when the two broad' 
reoommendatioirs set forth above are earned out in 
then integrity And it is on these two points that the 
attention of Parliament and the British people should 
be continuously ooncentrated 



SOME REFLECTIONS ON 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


The following is a lechiie deUieud bn Mi D E 
Wacha befoie the Giaduaies' Association, Bombay, on 
10th Novmhci , 190G 


Mb, Ohairmab and Gjihtlbmbn, 

WoBK OB Bombay Graduates’ Association. 

Layman as T am, iti is with the utmost diffidence 
that I Ventura to stand before you this afternoon and give 
expiassion to a few stiay reflections which have from time 
to time oocuned to me during the last few years while lu- 
minating on the system of Education which has been 
in vogue ni the country for upwards of fifty years past It 
may be taken for granted that similar reflections have 
oocuned to the minds of many others every way 
better qualified and more competent than myself I 
have not the least doubt that there is in the country 
a large body of practical experts, Indians of course, 
who have bestowed muchthoughtonour system of State- 
managed Education These are the right and proper 
persons to lay then finger on its weak spots, point out the 
defects, show the way for their removal, and suggest such 
■reforms as may be deemed most suited to our present 
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environmenfca. I aarnestly hope, therefore, that in its 
'laudable desire to proiuor,e the oause of Bduoation on 
sound and piogressive lines, the Bombay Graduates’ 
Association will strive during its next active session to 
secure for its public lectures experts of the ohavaoter 
]U8B referred to Among the ncany distinguished 
alumni, of whom our University boasts, I can safely say. 
that there aie not a few whom tVie persuasive eloquenoe 
of the Association’s trinity of Secretaries, so active and 
so earnest, could easily prevail upon to emerge from their 
scholastic seclusion, give the public the benefit of their 
piactical experience and suggest the needed reforms. 
Surely, the University whioh gave us in the past two 
such brilliant men — alas I too prematurely gone to their 
last resting place— as the late Mr. Telang and Mr 
Esnade, and which is still proud of two equally brilliant 
scholars as Sir Pherozeahah M Mehta and the Hou’ble 
Ml, Qokhale, has in her rank many whose interest in 
the intellectual progress of the country could be ac- 
tively aroused for the purpose. I have only to point 
out in this place the laudable example of Sir Pherozeahah 
himself who, I am happy to say, is the presiding and 
directing genius of the Graduates' Association I do nob 
know if there are in this room even a dozen persons who 
are awaio of the fact of that gentleman having made his 
first debut m public life by reading a aoholaily, and 
withal praotioal, paper on Eduoation m London, at the 
early age of twenty-two It is indeed a paper as remark- 
able for its ability as for the writer’s precocity of 
intellect. It displays, even when read at this day, 
some thirty nine years after its first delivery, a 
breadth of view, a liberality of sentiments, and a 
praotioal sagacity which tell ns ab onoe how the 
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youthful miud of Mr Mehta was woiking at that 
early age, and how well it had grasped the ideals of 
Eduoation. Surely with suoh a bright example before 
them, our lattei-day Dniversity Graduates in the 
academic line, ought not to be shy and backward in 
publicly giving out the thoughts they have thought out 
in then scholastic letiremant on the manta and deraeiita 
of the existing system of eduoation in India 

Rationalism op the Age and newer ideals op 
Education 

I think, gentlemen, we aie all agreed with those 
modern sociologists, who declare that for the moral and 
material well being of a people the fundamental requisite 
13 Education in the bioadest sense of the word, To say 
that it IS the most impoitant problem of our social 
welfare is only to repeat a platitude But we all recognise 
the fact that this Twentieth Century of ours has held 
before us ideals of Education which are not a little 
different from those which the civilised world enteitained 
half a century ago. During that eventful period there 
was slowly but steadily to be witnessed a disintegration 
of the old ideas and the old system of impaibmg educa- 
tion, from the elementary to higher Thaie has been 
going on a silent process of rationalism in every branch 
of human knowledge and activity Alts, industries, 
manufaotuies, religion, literature, soienoe, indeed every- 
thing which advances the moral and mataiial welfare of 
our common humanity, — all these have been influenc- 
ed by free thought as distinguished from the previous 
condition of unquestioning obedience to authonty. 
Eiea-thinkmg has weakened respect for authority Eor 
every theory and every dogma which was blindly 
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acoapted befoia it demands reasoned truth. It is only 
coDolusions founded on such truth that ate now aooept- 
able Thus rationalism peivades all bianohes of human 
affairs, and the inoie it firmly keeps each suoh blanch 
under its inexorable grip, the moia the older ideas and 
ideals seem to orumble and decay On their debris 
are founded entirely newer ideals which, it is needless 
to say, are now slowly revolutionisiog all human 
society and its manifold activities Thus it la that this 
new intelleotuaham of the age is infiaeacing mankind and 
compelling attention to newei ideals which our latest 
thinkers have formulated and are formulating The men 
of deep thought are now kindling a new spark and impart- 
ing to human knowledge a new light and a new truth, the 
benefloeut oonsequenoes of which will be fully disceined 
by and bye in every walk of life That this new thought 
18 already moulding the intellectual destiny of our 
modern world by means of education oannot be gainsaid 
The modern educational refoimei, in other woids, the 
new school master, is abioad. He is fast crystallising 
lu the West those new ideals which he thinks should be 
practioally oaitied out m national education As yet 
we only perceive the fiist faint glimmerings of them. 
It 18 the dim dawn of the new bright educational day 
which IB in stole foi posterity Eor one thing it is now 
generally recognised that theie oannot be one hard 
and fast, one adamantine, pattern in education tor 
people m different stiata of civilisation. Theie cannot 
be a universal system applicable to all Each nation 
and oommunity must work out its own national salvation 
in education according to its own environments. The 
geneial drift of all investigations on the Bub]eot seems 
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to point to the oonolusion that every country must 
adopt the system which is beat suited to its pieaent 
needs, and which is most capable of development in such 
a way as to meet its future national needs, but, of 
course, in broad harmony with the new intellectual 
tendencies alluded to. 

Education must conform to the Natueal 
Process op Evolution 

The fundamental object is to make education a process 
of self-instruction, from the cradle upwards It is only by 
a rigid but healthful and pleasing, not sickly and painful 
process of evolution, that education could be made 
vivifying for humanity in the futuie In brief, it may be 
observed that the world of educational reform is slowly 
coming into agreement with the original crude dootrma 
which Pestalozzi first taught a century ago and which 
Herbert Spencer and other thinkers have greatly empha- 
sised and expanded, namely, that “alike in its order and 
in its methods, education must conform to the natural 
process of evolution — that there is a certain sequenoa in 
whioh the faculties spontaneously develop, and a certain 
kind of knowledge which each requires during the 
development , and that it is for us to ascertain this 
sequence and supply this knowledge ” The natural 
method is the golden method Nothing artificial should 
be forced on the mind in its state of initial develop- 
ment and growth Do we not see this natural method 
supplanting the old artificial one which was in such 
strong evidence during the first fifty years of the 
nineteenth century ? Survey for a moment the whole 
horizon of human activity during that period, ask 
"yourselves whafr were the principal features presented 
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to vour gaze. It will be readily oonfaaaad that those 
were uniformity and unquestioning authoiiby — unifor- 
mity and obedienoa in religion, in goveinmant, m eduaa- 
tion, in aoiance, in polities. Those wara artificial fea- 
tures. But auryey again the last fifty years of tha nine- 
teenth oentuiy and what do you find? What looms 
most largely on the horizon ? This only, that 
the old features ara slowly fading away. They are 
laceding m tha baok-grouud Do we not at present 
prominently notice tha results of the new evolu- 
tion of thought in religion, in government, in edu- 
cation, in science, in politics ? Where is that un- 
questioning obedience to papal dogmas and papal 
infallibility ^ Look at France, tha most advanced 
Catholic oouutiy in the world Is it possible to eonoeiva 
that fifty, nay twenty five yeais ago, tha Fienoh people 
would have calmly and wisely asseutod to the legislation 
on tha disestablishment of Ohuroh and State which, m 
spite of the papal hierarchy, is now taking its even oouisa 
at tha pieseub hoiii ? Why ? Because of the slow 
disintegiation of tha spirit which befoia held dominant 
sway in the heart of evaiy Franohman. He haa'diooveied 
that unquestioning respect to eveiy papal dognaa is 
inconsistent with right thinking, right judging and 
right acting, aye if nob even oouduoiva to higher 
national welfaia That m fact it is preposterous for any 
human being, however devout and however exalted, to 
claim infallibility which nevei oan be predicted of our 
fallible humanity Thus lb is that demooratio bat reason- 
ed Cdthohoism 111 Fiance is superseding oonservativo 
OatholiQism as is still undeistood, and clung to by 
the eoolesiasties who owe loyal allegiance to the court 
of the Vatican. What, again, is the meaning of those 
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agitating seoba m Pioteatantisnj in bha Oburoh of England- 
which have made auoh a strong headway m Gieat 
Butam duiiQg the last fifty yeats, seats of whom the 
Non ContoinQist ia the moat influential as it is also the 
most lespeoted and potential? Why have agnostioiam 
and I ationaliam supaiseded the old doxies ? Why in spite^ 
of the most formidable agitation, sbrannously oaiiied 
on by the author of “ Eisoalitia,’’ Piee Trade still firmly 
holds Its own ? Why aie theie now so widely prevalent 
raw ideas as ho eoonomios and the mutual duties and 
responaihilitiea of capital and labour, as to strikes and 
wages, aa to trade unionism, as to profit-sharing and 
generally as to protection of labour by legislation 2 Why- 
all these new ideals are ao fast coming to the surfaoe, 
and vastly influencing the social and economic conditions 
of humanity in the utilitarian West ? Why is it that 
in the domain of politics democratic sentiments aie 
also overriding the old aiistocratio views on the ait 
of Government? Why aie the piivilegad classes losing 
their hold on the masses ? Why do the masses so often 
talk of mending or ending the House of Lords? Why 
IS lb that Libeialism is fast spreading its roots and 
blanches fai and wide, and why is it that self govern- 
ment IS flourishing in suoh a remote oounbry as Japan, 
and why is there a Pailiamenh in its incipient stage at 
Tehran ? Why is it that the East is now fast legainiug 
Its lost liberty ? The answer to all these questions is 
because the last half of the nineteenth century has 
biought foith new elements and new forces which are 
moia m consonance with the natuial Instincts of pio- 
grsssiva humanity than before It is because as the 
poet lightly sings with tbe insight of the seer that men’s 
minds are widening by each process of the sun 
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PwstA-lozzi’s Method of Instruction 

The same widening prooass has been going on 
>iu lafeianoa to Education. The slow revolution to 
ha now disearned in the more advanced States of the 
West, say, in the United States, in Germany, ui Great 
Eiitian, in Switzailaud and elsewhere, in the manner and 
method as well as the matter otimpaiting public instiuo- 
tion, from the lowest to the highest stiata, lias its oiigm 
in naught else but this new ideal Hare, too, it may 
'be enquued why 18 it that gieater attention is paid and 
imoia importance attached than befoie to physical train- 
ing? Why la mental training, exclusive of the physical, 
which fifty years ago was so general, is now deprecated 
Why 18 a rational oo-oidination of the two activities 
giaatly msisted upon ? Why cramming, once so highly 
fashionable and keenly pmsuedfoi purposes of gaming so 
many maiks m an examiuation, is now denounced and 
prosQiibed ? Why indeed aie giammai and immemoiial 
Euolld now dethroned from then high estate ’ At auy 
rate why is it that these subjects aie consideiod no longer 
essential till the soholat, by a knowledge of thecoucrete, 
is able to appiaciate the abstract reasoning of their 
studies as ha giows up in age Why aia geogiaphy and 
hiatoiy altogethei taught on a diffeient principle — tha 
most lational — horn that which was in vogue for 
so many centuries ? Last, though not tha least, why aia 
new Univaisities, founded on piinoiples other than those 
of old, and why have females been admitted fieely to all 
Universities? It is not difhoult to give a reply to each of 
these questions It is because the old stereotyped methods 
and pvaoticas, chiefly inherited from the ecclesiastics 
•of tha middle ages, which inculcated anquGotiomug 
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Dbedianoa and authority at the expense of rational 
thinking, have been swept away. It is within the lash 
half a oentuiy that the Progressiviats on Eduoation have 
lemonstrated tha fallaoious, aitifieial and injurious 
iharactai of the methods employad in educating tha 
i'oung Eduoation, as the poet has said, forms tha oom- 
uon tnind just as tha twig is bent the tree is inclined. 
The twig was no doubt bent but in a different fashion 
'torn what it should be in order to allow the tree to grow 
in a healthy and natural way. Tha moie, thaieforo, tha 
system of impaiting Eduoation is based in oonfoimity to 
the piomptinga of natuie, the greater is its potentiality 
'or healthy development and progrt.ss in tha future 
This broad truth has now oorna'to be slowly leooguised, 
and thus lb IS that the old unscientific and unnatural 
method, once so uuiveisal, is being supplanted by the 
aoientifio and the natural, which Pestalozzi originally 
founded after many a hard stiuggle What his svstem 
was may be here summarised {vide appendix A ) Ha 
discovered the priuoiple which regulates tha law of man’s 
development and which is the fundamental principle of 
education In the degiee that this tiuth is appreciated 
theta will depend the greater intellectual salvation and 
happiness of the rising generation and of generations yet 
unborn 

Existing Indian Eduoational System Obsolete^ 
From the foregoing observations rt will be plain 
to you what are the tendenoies of the modem system 
of eduoation in the West, and in which direction 
they are most likely to gravitate So far as the 
tendencies have made themselves piaotioally manifest, it 
must be acknowledged that they have achieved excellent 
Jesuits Henoe it might be reasonably inquiiadi 
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whether the existing system of imparting education m 
India, which, it goes without saying, is founded more 
or leas on the old jElogligh system, now deemed obsolete 
and antiquated, and, theiefore, hatdly adapted to= 
the new ideals to which reference has been made, 
should not be slowly reformed on the lines indicated. I 
ah once admit that the refoim piopoaed is a radical one 
That it 18 nob easy to alter a system which has done 
good work for fifty years and which, it must be 
frankly acknowledged, has shown satisfactory results. 
Bub just as we are now agitating for a reform in the 
Adminisbiation itself, with the view of superseding 
what IS obsolete, pre]udioial 'and mischievous, by whab 
la modem, piactioal and beneficial to the welfaie of the 
people, so, I think, we ought to agitate fot a lefoim in 
out educational system which shall harmonise with the 
better ideals of the age The time is iipe and the sooner 
we begin ho formulate the broad lines of that reform the 
better • 

evils op centralized education 

It will be said that it was only thiee years ago thab 
the Government of India modified the system by means 
of legislation To that plea I would venture to give my 
own reply without m any way entering on the bitter 
controversy which raged round that legislation or raking 
up its dying embeis I oontenb myself with observ- 
ing that the modifications inhioduoed by the new legis- 
lation aie moie or less of a superficial character and thab 
they can in no way bring about those reforms which are 
indicated here Unless there is a ladieal change in the 
system from the bottom to the top, of course, slowly 
and by degrees it would be vain to expect thab thab legis- 
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lafcioQ will aoliiave the object in view Moreover, I am 
one of those who think that State managed education 
however admiiable, is not without its serious drawbacks, 
Like State-managed cuiretioy, such an adueatiori is 
prodoetive in the long run of evil only rather than good 
All aitifioial devices have been known to end in one 
mischievous result, namely, aiieat of natural growth and 
what arrest such giowth must be held to be noxious 
Nowhere, so far as my knowledge extends, has a cen- 
tralised system of education been a complete success 
Indeed, wheievei it has been intioduoed it has had to be 
abandoned oi considerably modified after yeais of piao- 
tioal experience Nowhere wgie the piejudioial effects 
to the moral and intellectual welfare of a people by means 
of oentialised education mote palpably disoeinibla than in 
Fiance, And we all know how far it has done injury 
to the manhood of that gieat country It was Tuigot 
who observed that if one taught children nothing but 
what was true and it one talked to them of nothing but 
what they could comprehend there would hardly be any 
minds with unsound judgment. But let me come to 
quite a recent French aubhoricy Let me detain you for 
* few minutes by quoting some most excellent and 
pertinent observations on French education made by 
Monsieur Abbe Martin in 1882 in the pages of the 
Nineteenth Gentuiy, 

“ State eduoacion shonld not be carried to auoh a pitch as to 
extinguish individual eiiterpciBe , id should supplement not sup- 
plant private effort In France, since the period o( the Kevolution, 
the general tendency o£ the State has been to usurp the functioua 
of the individual, and it has shown itself monopolising, intolerant 
and natrrow minded as regards the education of youth It claims 
to be absolute and unique master Nothing can be done without 
authority and approbation of the State. Its image and supat- 
•eotiption must be stamped on the schools, the masters and the 
pUpils, on the prospeotuses, the olaasioal works and the soientifio 
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or hiRtonoil theories and on the diplomas and degrees— upon all 
alike No one can teaoh except by the permission of the State, 
and nothing oan be taught but what the State eanotions In 
short, there is but one teacher in Prance, the Minister of Public 
Insirnocinn , for all other teachers are merely instruments attuned 
to the official keynote and led by the official baton ” 

This deaoripbion vmtatus mutandis mighfa be lustly 
applied to the so oalled rafoimed system of education as 
intiodueed by the legislation of 1903. It is foi you and 
otheis enlightened like youiaelvaa all over the country to 
say whether by suoh a machine-made system India oan 
evei hope to advance m the light way id matteis educa- 
tional 

Evils op State engineered education. 

To have one legislation foi all the different pioviuoes 
in different states of educational progieas is to say the 
least moat unatatesmanlike It is indeed most inconsist- 
ent for the State in one breath to treat different 
piovinoes in economic and othei legislation according to 
their respective idiosynorasies, and in anothei breath to 
treat the same provinces alike foi a certain puipose of 
tbs own But, gentlemen, I must oiave your indulgence 
if I detain you further for a few minatas by quoting 
Mon Martin again to make you fully alive to the mis- 
chief of State education which is centralised as it has 
been lately intensely eentialised in this official ridden 
oountiy That educationist infais fiom the manner 
in which education was administaied by the State in 
Eianoe at the time ha wrote, that theia were tbree 
principal evils of oeutialised State education Firstly, 
a dead level of uniformity , secondly, a decline of 
iintellectual powei , and, thirdly, weakening of the moial 
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fibie in the natural ohaiaoter. Uniformity is the rook 
on which all oentialised systems suffer shipwieok, 

“ The children m the rural diBtnotB and those in the^reafc towns 
those who belong to the working olasses and those whoso iathers 
are in trade or o{ independent means must be all taught alike ” 

Gentlemen, you have all to ask yourselves, whether 
the evil to which M Mai tin refers is not also to be 
plainly discerned in India If I mistake nob, it was 
referied by some of the witnesses who gave then evidence 
befoie the Education Commisaion of 1882, which was 
pieaided ovei by that lata accomplished sobolai, Sir 
William Hunter Proceeds M Martin — 

"The same rules are euioroed on the inhabitants of Bayonne 
and of Dunkirk, of the fertile plains of Proviuue and the rugged 
mouiitaiiis of the Auvergne A nob specimen of this Proorustiau 
sjstem has been given to the vvoild of late in the oompulsorj- 
Education Aot In one of the few olauaes of the Bill it is 
speoialiy provided that all are to be taught the grammar ot 
the Erenoh language and the elements of Eieuoh literature, 
together with history, geography, geometry, agriculture, morality 
and patriotism Our readers oau picture for themselves 
an Auvsrgnat peasant, or a shepherd of Givaiidau going up 
for an examination in the works of Baoine, Corneille and 
Moliere 1 Snob lantastio sohemes betray an utter ignotanoo 
of human nature and of children’s oapaoities, as well as the 
practical working of good elementary sohools ” 

In this respect a gieab deal could be said, hub as it is 
not my purpose in this paper to eutei into auy kind of 
details of the vaiious branohaa of eduoabion, I retiain 
from expatiating thereon Its sole object is to stimulate 
discussion with the view of evoking a good volume of 
expeit opinion by and by, as to how fai education 
in this country should be directed lu the new ohannels 
which have been suggested here, and what may be the 
praotioal lines on which the reform should proceed, of 
oourse, step by step 
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UNIFORMITY AND DECLINE OP INTELLECTUAL POWER, 
‘ Bub let me laturn bo the obher two pointa of Mon 
Martin Aa to the dead level of uniformity leading to 
the deoline of intelleohual power, he says — 

‘'Under a oentraliBed system, there is either perpetual obange 
going on m the teaching stafi, the coarae of studies and the rules, 
or else everything falls into a state of stagnation ” 

Fiom Qui own expeiienee, I think we can safely 
ventuie to eay wa aia in aiooid with what the learned 
Bienehraan baa urged Again 

“ As all individuality is lookea upon with disfavour, even if it 
not be absolutely ooncraband, the genius of routine takes posses- 
sion of the ai bool, and everything is done coldly, meohanioally 
and lifelessly beoause that spirit of self devotion, of eutbusiastie 
,seal which is the very soul of education has fled bovonn recall 
What else could we expect ? When once the office of teaohei is 
looked upon as a meie bread-winner, a tiade like any other, it 
bBOomea unpossible to fight against that feeling of depression 
whioh sooner or later takes possession of the mind, which saps the 
principles ol life and which, taking refuge in the torpor of hopeless 
ness, refuses to answer either whip or spur ” 

In my opinion bha above is a tine piotuie of the evil 
of oenbrahsation in State education so far as it knocks 
out all originality fiom the individual and bums out 
teachers and scholais alike into mere machines acootding 
to one stereotyped pabtein It was Matthew A.inold who 
once observed in one of his annual i sports that “ in the 
school teaching the decline of the intellectual life caused 
by a mere meohanioal method of inatiucbion shows itself 
in increasing weaknesses in even those veiy matters 
which our changes were designed to levive and foster " 

Weakening op the Moral S'ibre 

Lastly, theie is the weakening of the moral fibie, sajs 
M Martin 
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' Tho evil efieets of eentcaliaation on the ohitraoter of ouc 
people IS shown in the want of baokbona whioh unfortunately 
distingniahea Fiance among the nation ” ' 

Heie, too, you will agiea with me that the pniallel 
stands good foi India Indeed the want of backbone is 
immensely aocentuated, and aocentuated most unplea- 
santly, it 13 to be feaiad, by reason of the chief directing 
and teaching agencies being of one laoe and civilisation 
while the students belong to anothei race and another 
civilisation. Who will not leoall the instances of revolt 
in schools and colleges of which wa now and again 
hear What is their tiue oiigin? Does it not lia 
in the fact above indicated lather than in the one 
alleged by the deities of our Educational Olympus, 
namely, want of discipline — a canting shibboleth But 
you will ask what M Maibin undeiabands by backbone? 
He defines It as the “ combination of moial and mental 
stiengbh which is seen in men who lespaot the lights 
of otheis while they maintain thair own self-respect.” 
It 18 to be hoped oui countrymen will fiimly bear this 
definition m mind, for, I feai, the number of Indians m 
each community who have the combination of the two 
kinds of stiengtb ]U 8 t lefeuad to accompanied by a 
strong sense of self respect, cannot be oonsiderablei 
Great as aie the oidinary evils of centralisation m any 
State 01 community, it is superfluous to observe that they 
are a hundredfold gieatei in this country Then 
influence is unspeakable on the education of oul youth, 
who will be the citizens of to-morirow on whom 
the futuie walfaie of the countiy must gteably 
depend But if M Martin thus depicts in the most 
unfavouiable colours the evils aiising from the 
system of centralised eduoation m Eranoe, ha writes 
in teims of praise about the ayatam in vogue in 
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England wheie private entei prise in eduoation has been 
so predorninant and which has shown most gratifying 
lesults Wheiever theie is freedom of action to parents, 
to pupils, to teacheio, as well as to local autbormes, as 
has been the case in Great Butain, similar excellent 
results must obviously be looked lot In this respect 
too, I must luefuHy observe that our new fangled edu- 
cational legislation gives no hope of success Eduoation 
IS now wholly ofBoialised and that hymen who have only 
ft fleeting interest in the welfaie of out national eduoa 
tion Private enterprise in education seems moie or less 
to be doomed, unless the national spirit of freedom and 
self lebpeoc empbatioally asbeiis itself and ovetcomes 
nhe many obstaoles in the way which the piecious 
legislation has ingeniously, but not ingenuously, 
connived Ereedom is fetteied, it not wholly throttled— 
freedom in schools and colleges and treadom in univei 
sites. 

HBBBliRT SPENOEB ON POLIXIOAI. DESPOTISM 
IN Education. 

But Mon, Maitin is not singular in his observations 
under this head That great English social philosopher 
of the nineteenth century has made similar observations. 
In that well-known and thoughtful work on Eduoation, 
Mr, Herbert ypencer has said that 

“ Along with political dasponsm, stern in its commands, ruling 
by force of terror and implacable in its lengeanoe on the aislojal 
there necessarily grew up an aoademioal discipline similarly 
harsh — a discipline of multiplied injunotione and blows for every 
hteach of them— disoipline of unlimited autoonioy upheld by 
rods and. ferules, and the blaokhole ” 

Thanks, that age of discipline in intellectual education 
18 slowly passing away, though theie aie survivals of 
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lb bo be yet diaoereed here and there In this country 
we bale what is called beuevolent deapotiam with its 
“unlimited autooiacy,” only it is somewhat ohaatened 
Diaciplme m reality la not upheld by loda and ferules, hut 
all the same we have in the place of these inatiunaeats 
of enforcing diaciplina moral lods and ferules invented by 
the self-same autocracy, the baneful efteots of which are 
worse than those of the physical onea The teacher and 
the scholar* be he of high or low degree, all alike feel and 
ohafe under them That is one of the ugliest features on 
the system of imparting education in the country which 
needs to be removed. Unfortunately India has had 
never the benefit of real educatioual thinkeis and 
reformers of a piaotical turn of mind Bombay had the 
rare luck of having one such at the head of thg 
Educational Department during the latter pait of the 
sixties for a period of three years. The Ptesidenoy then 
felt Ihe broadening influence of Sir Alexandei Grant, 
wbo'-e memory we should always cherish.^ But it 
Is doubtful that since the educational policy of the 
Government was laid down by Sir Charles Wood in 
1854, whether India has had ever the benefit of the 
learning and the practical method of imparting instruc- 
tion of a person of the attainments and liberalism of 
Sir Alexander Grant Had there been one such Indian, 
education as a whole would have decidedly taken a 
diffeient turn and the Indian mind would have risen to 
a loftier plane of intellectualism than is to be witnessed 
to-day, showing every way more satisfactory results. 
But lb IS of no use regretting the past Our purpose 
more iB with the Immediate future. 
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Future of Indian Education 
This bungs me bo bhe point whioh I am desirous you 
all should well oonaider At the best nothing would be 
lost by piovolnng disoussion on it I shall consider 
myself aufhoieiitly rewarded if the disousaion eventually 
leads bo any piaobioal results of a tangible oharaotei On 
my path the moie I study the latest literature on the 
suhjeob the more bhe eonviotion grows on me that the 
future of Indian education cannot be wheie it stands to- 
day It la impoasible that we should ha stationary 
in our educational activity whan evaiywbaie else tbeie is 
a wide awakening and a keen desire to found the future 
stiucture of education on new lines which the most advac- 
oed reformers of the day have advocated, namely, to lead 
on education, fiom the lowest grade to the highest, step 
by step, and stage by stage in coi sonanoe with natuie. 
How from infancy upwards the child should be so 
instruobad as 'bo develop its powers of observation in a 
natural, instead of artificial way, that is bhe supieme 
problem What is oondamnad in the old method of 
imparting inatruotiou is that from child to boy and 
boy to man, there is too much of artificiality and 
vary little of lodividualiby m conformity to its nabuial 
surroundings and environments. A syabematio culture 
of the powers of observation is the first essential Such 
powers are not acquired m a day, or a week, or a year 
They have to be gently educed and stimulated, and the 
faculty has to be cultivated step b> step in a natural 
sequence Thus bo deteimine upon or selects system of 
instruction on these lines is no easy task The knowledge 
of the right methods of culture, physical, intallechual and 
moral, is of extreme importance We can only proceed 
from the simple bo the oomplex, from bhe indefinite to the 
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definite till at last we ootna fco the finished atiuctura 
when the biain itself reaches its matuiity, It is entirely 
unnatnial to force on the young mind a oourae of instruc- 
tion for which the brain is immatuie or unprepared. 
Heie, again, Mathew Arnold years ago had to complain 
of the state of primary eduoatiou in 'England. Said ha r 

“ The mode o£ teaching m the ptimary sohoola has oectainly 
fallen eg m intelhgenoe, spirit and invenciveness In a country 
where every one ib prone to rely too much on meohanioal pro- 
oeaaea and too little on intelligenoe, a change in the regulations 
inevitably gives a meohanioal turn to inspeotors and must be 
trying to the mtelloctual life of a sohool " 

What was oondomued in England years ago finds 
curienoy hare in a most aggravated form But unfor- 
tunately that has hean one of the noxious features of 
eduoatiou But now that the nosioustiess or baneful 
effects of that system come to be slowly recognised, it 
was time that Indian education also should be so far 
modified as to make it oonfoimable to the new system. 
The new school of refoimers are of opinion that body 
and mind ought to be simultaneously developed, each in 
its natural order, step by step — what may he the best 
method of treating the body, and what of treating the 
mind Body and mind must accord well so as to 
bring about at maturity perfect harmony, and as the 
obiective of education is how no make the best 
citizen, and oitizeness also, the reformer should also 
inquire what may ha the best way to live as a citizen, 
and to use all the faculties nature has endowed us with 
for oui own individual advantage and for the advantage 
of others 

PfiiMARY Education, 

This primary education becomes of the first import- 
ance and derives the highest aigmfioaaoe And since of 
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late it lias loomed large in the eyes of our countrymeij 
as well as of the Government itself it would be a great, 
gain weia Indian ediieationista of large practical ex- 
perience to devise a piaotical scheme which might modify 
the existing system of primal y instruction m the 
country so as to make it well bt in it Foi it is essential 
that during the peiiod of transition from the old method 
to the new, there should as fai as possible be the least 
disturbance The task, it must be admitted, is difficult. 
At the same time it is not such as cannot be overoome 
by patience, pei sevei aiiee and examination of models 
which are available These would paitially facilitate 
our task if we earnestly endeavour to undertake it IB 
all seriousness We lequue, as Arnold said, to simplify 
our teaching, to present to our children’s minds what 
they can comprehend, to abstain from pressing upon 
them what they oannot That is the right way 

YOUR “ Mothers op Education ” 

It 18 not possible that within the limits of this short 
paper I could refer at any length to the models of 
the four most advanced countries of the West which 
are called the “ Mothers of Education.” namely, the 
United Kingdom, France, Geimany and the United 
States But I would strongly oomnoend to the notice of 
all who are interested in the advancement of education 
on right lines, the book by Mr E B Hughes, of Oxford^ 
the author of ” Schools at Home and Abroad " This 
work IS entitled, “The Making of Oibizens” or “A 
Study in -Comparative Education.” It forms one of the 
volumes of the Contemporaiy Science series, published 
by that enterprising farm of booksellers, known as Tbe 
Walter Scott Publishing Company, Limited In my 
27 



ibla opinion no two raoant works would furnish 
er inspiration and information needed for our pur- 
I than those by Mi Hughes. With it a deep study 
Serbart Spenoer’s work on rationalistic education 
Id enable experts to prepare a skaletoa of the scheme 
iduoation on the latest ideals whioh, whan generally 
roved, might be tentatively adopted as a substitute 
the one now in existence Of course theie are other 
lioations and massive blue books by the scores which 
lid furnish ample details But the works just reteiied 
ire an excellent digest and would admuably seive 
purpose of formulating the aoit of scheme I have 
a ventured to suggest 

Which is The Most Suitable System ? 

!n his book Mr Hughes has observed that khe whole 
stion of reasoned education demanded by the oomplioat- 
ixigenoies of the present age, so stienuous every way, 
lot " whioh IS the bast system, but which is the most 
table system ’’ This judicious and piactioal observa- 
e we shall have hrmly to bear in mind It is not 
lays the ideal that is practical, The ideal is undoubt- 
y capable of lealisation but under certain givaiK' 
iditions Where such conditions ate non-existent'or 
y partially existent, the ideal must be limited by 
.otioal oonsideiations But the comparative method 
ipted by Ml Hughes will, in my opinion, be excead- 
ly helpful In instituting a oompaiison between 
’erent systems of national training, in older to saleob 
) which 18 most suitable and practical, we are apt 
forget that the really vital elements cannot be direct- 
compared Ashe says. “ We can place in juxta- 
iition tables and statistics showing the comparative 



■ooata of Bohool houses, payments of teachers and other 
offioers, the relative amounts paid for educational pui- 
■poses by each citizen, amount spent on each child’s 
tiaining in the school, the regularity with which the 
children attend, the relative efBciency of the school laws, 
the lelativa facilities for higher training and many other 
items , but the really vital question is not touched by 
such figures The question is “ which of all these various 
systems of national training makes the beat citizens," 
and when the question is put thus one seas that its 
■answer best depends entiialy upon what the phrase 
“ best citizens ’’ may connote The phrase in Prance 
does certainly not connote the same attributes as in 
England or America, so it is immediately evident how 
difficult, if not impossible, it is to answer such a ques- 
tion as “ which IS the better educational system — that 
of Getmnay or of England ’’ The long and short of it is 
that as long as national oharacten sties peisist so long 
will national ideals vary At the same time it may be 
repeated what I stated at the outset, that the entne 
trend of investigations in the diffaient systems of educa- 
tion m vogue in the most advanced countries point to 
this conclusion that every country has in the mam 
that system of tiainmg best adopted to its piesent 
meeds, and most capable of developing in such a way as 
to meet future national needs Anothai tendency, so far 
as the Western countries are concerned, is the develop- 
ment and growth of the idea of citizenship That we 
are the citizens of State is an idea which is being 
gradually superseded by the broader one, namely, that 
we are all citizens of the great world. In this respect, 
'it IS also beginning to be clearly discerned that in 
matters of education there should be social equalities and 
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equal opportunity Not that the inequalities, in divers 
deqtees to be still peioeived in aiistooiatio England and 
Eranoe, oaste-ndden and militaiy Germany and da- 
EQooiatio United States, could be easily gob rid of. Bub 
the whole teudenoy is towards equality — everybody, from 
the BOD of the peasant to that of the prince, should have 
equal oppoitunities of training the mind which is after 
all God’s gift Mr Hughes rightly lays down the 
dictum that “it is the prtmal duty of the State to pro- 
vide every child with equal opportunity for developing 
the poweis he has been endowed with ” Happily for 
India, that has been all along the most agieaable and 
satisfaoboiy feature of its State education There is no 
Social distinction in education The doors aie wide for 
all and they may freely enter who wish to drink deep at 
the fountain of knowledge. And happily also eduoabion- 
in India is wholly free from sectarianism which eveiy- 
whara else somewhat mars the smooth course of instruo- 
tion, as lb is at this very hour in Gieat Biitain Ohuioh 
and State are sbiuggling foi the religious soul of the 
innocent child, with the faintest and dimmest notions 
of what IS religion, let alone the many sectarian jaigons. 

Certain Aspects op Education in India 
Bub if State education in India is free from these 
undesnable elements, it is our duty bo remove those 
defects in training, from the lowest to the highest strata, 
which are discernible to day. They are not unknown. 
Eveiy Indian of eduoational expeuanoa is aware of them 
In my humble opinion nob only such defects should be 
removed hot, as I have uiged all through in this paper, 
we must strive after realising the new ideals which 
are permeating ail education in the West, oonsiatent 
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■With oui existing or even loaproved envirotitnents. 
Tn endeavouring to solve the pioblam m a practical 
way I would inquire whethei education in ludia is 
calculated to tram the Indian youth to the best 
citizenship — for after all that is the ultimate goal to be 
aimed at. Now heia, I am aftaid, theia aie diawbacks. 
They are axheinal as well as inteinal The external 
diawbacks have more oi lass letaienoe to the political 
aub]aotion of Indians Tne subjeebion greatly hampeis 
futuie progress For one thing there never is foith- 
ooming even now, after a century and a half of Pax 
Bntanmoa, more than I'JO oroias of rupees for all 
kinds of education — primary, secondary, higher and tech- 
nical No educational piogtessofa material character 
could be possible in the world where the State staives its 
educational institutions I am not going to entei into any 
comparative finauoial statistcs on the subject. They have 
grown too hackneyed All that I would say in this 
place 19 that the miserable dole which the Government 
of India, boasting of a revenue of 120 orores, spends 
even now on education la no credit whatever to its own 
'high and refined oivilisation or to its reputation tor poll 
tioal 'justice and integrity The Indian Government is 
now deriving a net levenue from its abominable drink 
traffic alone, which, I must ruefully observe, it has 
an its financial greed pushed in every nook and 
corner of the Empire, to the extent of orores. 
The serious charge hurled by enlightened Indians against 
the Government is that it is fast eouvetbing the poorest 
im asses fiom a condition of sobriety to msobiioty, if not 
drunkenness. What a happy change rn bheu' social and 
moral oondition might be witnessed ware the entire 
.revenue levied from the noxious dimk traffic wholly spent 
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on education I But apart from the finauoial aspect of the 
matter, I may mention how this political subjection of 
the Indian people hampers then match towaida greater 
ediioational progress Thera is that oonfliot of interests. 
Say what they will, there is no such thing as 
the administration of India purely in Indian interests 
It 18 not Ilka the Japanese Government where the 
interests of the people are identical with those of the 
State la Japan the State conforms to the national senti- 
ments and aspirations in all matters. In India the 
people may entertain their own sentiments and as- 
pirations about many matters, education inoliided But 
the Government being alien never responds to them or 
responds only in a feeble way It is this political 
subjection which in educational matters hampeia progress 
as ID others Thus, we find in this pohtioal subjection 
the key to the staivation of education by the Butish 
Indian Government If in spite of the petty, nay „ 
contemptible expenditure of 1 10 crores inouired on all 
kinds of education, theie is marked progtess, it is to be 
attubuted to the natuial intelligence of the people and 
than hereditary instincts for intellectual developments 
These are the external faotois which anest the growth of 
education in India 

Internal Paotoks 

On the othet hand there are some internal factors too 
which have to be considered There la the deep rooted 
oonsoivatism of ages which is best exemplified in the 
system of caste Now, I would at once admit that fiom 
the Indian point of view there is a deal of good in that 
system But with the good there has grown side by aide 
BO little evil It has greatly obstructed both moral and 
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maljarial progress For one thing it is caste which is partly 
to be held responsible for the backward condition of in- 
dustiialism When the carpenter and the shoemaker 
oontiDue to be carpenter and shoemaker fiom sire 
to son, and from geneiation to generation, theie can 
be no hope of fiee and lobnst industrialism in the 
land Again it is at the door of the system of caste 
that we must lay the absence of female education 
in the eountiy It is indeed a most petrifying social 
phenomenon, How may there be good mothers whose 
sons may be the future hope and gloiy of the country 
whan the mothers remain in a state of almost 
total intelleotual daikness ? No country can expect to 
prospei moially and mateiially wheie mothers aie bereft 
of that education which is essential to their mental 
well being as air, water and food to bet physical Thus it 
is that we find we have one seiious diawbaok among 
the Indian community by way of home education, which 
is even of gieater significance than school education. 
Home education in the Westetn sense seems to be almost 
wholly wanting And so long as not only the majoiity of 
themale but thelaige majouty of female patents aie llli- 
teiate, it is not possible to witness that healthy piogreas 
we are so anxious to witness and which elsewbeie has 
lifted nations in the scale of higher civilisation with 
loftiei ideals of life and citizenship. Thus in respect of 
the internal factors which partially obstmct our onwaid 
piogiess in education on sound Western lines, it i8 
essential that the_ older environments whioh have so 
long worked piejudioially and induced stagnation in the 
national life should giadually cease to exist and be supei- 
seded by those which step by step will contribute to achieve 
the great aim and ob]eob in view The new ideals of the 
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maioh of intelleot aie there bat ate we so fiaa as to adopt 
them? No doubt there IS centtaliaation la Government 
But IS there not centralisation in out social life also ? We 
are partly sutferini;, I think, on account of our own 
internal impel factions Is it impossible to make a begin- 
ning by way of dacentiahsation of old ideas and old 
idiosynotasies which are admitted to be prejudicial 
to our greater intellectual welfare? Unless there is 
■disintegration of those forces which clog our progiass, 
we are bound to meat with obstacles at evaiy turn in our 
educational progress also, In lealiby our future aduoa 
tional aotiviby must run parallel bo our social activity, 
specially in matters of domestic teform. 

I have now placed betoie you some stray thoughts 
which have occurred to me in reference ho education 
in the country Much no doubt will depend on 
ourselves If we aie to strive foi the highei ideals I 
have suggested, we must aarneshlv put our shoulders 
to the wheal If the State has a responsibility to 
drschaige m matter of the education of our people 
lb should be ramembeted that wa, too, have a lespon- 
sibility, and a laiger one, to fulfil By all means let us 
pray, memoiialise and appeal to Governinenh bo fulfil to 
the fullest its part of the responsibility At the same 
time lab us nob be so many drones In the field of 
■education we should strive to put forth the strength of 
heroes in order that at lash wa may wtu the mbelleotual 
battle like heroes Let us each m our own humble way 
■make our lives sublime in this respect and leave foot- 
prints on the sands of time which generations yet unborn ' 
may tread. As Mi Hughes has observed . “ Man will 
not live by btead alone even in the future , ha will need 
more than ever that broad, deep humanistic culture 
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■witihouli which there can be no life Bather than eaily 
speoialiaation the new age will need an ever-increasing 
and avai-wideniug stream of libeial tiaining, stained and 
tinctured by no polluted faedei of utilitarian studies, but 
fed by the bright and pellucid sparkling and limpid 
streamlets that issue fiom the puie regions of some 
Parnassian height.” 



SPEECHES AT THE 
MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


{The follotoing ta a selection of the speeches dehvei od 
hi Mr Waoha.fiom time to time at the Milloivners' 
Association, Bombay ) 

Injqsticb and Evil Economic Effects of a 

COUNTEEVAILING EXCISE DOTY ON INDIAN YaEN ‘ 
Aftei the exhaustive and emphatic observations made 
by the Ohaiiman with legaid to the impolicy, lujustioe 
and impraotioahility of the ■ excise duty which it is 
piopoaed to levy on Indian jams of fine counts, I do 
not think it neoessaiy, gentleman, to detain you with 
any further oomments of my own Theie is not the 
least doubt that theie prevails all over the country 
almost absolute unanimity as to the iniquity of the 
contemplated measure It is thoroughly understood 
that the countervailing exoise is m no way demanded by 
the exigencies of the revenue, foi. as Mi Ootton has ]U8t 
observed to you, the revenue which it will yield will be 
so insignificant as to be haidly' worth the cost of collection 
Neitbei it is demanded on the alleged ground of pioteo- 
tion Eor heie, again, oui Ghaiiman has conclusively 
demonstrated, on data which aie unimpeachable, that 
the manufactiiie of counts above SOs by Indian cotton 
factories bar ely enters into any serious competition 


'June 1806 
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With aimilai oouats exported to this country by Lanoa- 
sbire. Thus, the hollow cry regarding the import duty 
being piotaotiva of our indigenoua ootton manufactures 
will not bear five minutes’ examination with the light 
of the latest statistics the Saeietaiy of the Association 
has bean at some trouble to obtain Nobody was more 
astonished than myself to lead, the othai day, the 
speech of our esteemed and old Eriand, Sii Frank Forbes 
Adam, at Manchester For no English merohant of 
long and varied local expauenoa knows better than Sir 
Foibes Adam that the ory of protection is wholly 
unfounded But, peihaps, ha thought it prudent that 
if Manchester has to swallow the bittei pill, it must 
be a bit sugai And the sugar offered m this ease 
was the oountei vailing excise duty But, gentlemen, 
if It eventually comes to be levied at all, it will not be 
eithei on the ground of levenue or protection The 
piavaihng feeling is that it would be imposed because the 
Bntish Cabinet at home oonsideia it expedient, for its 
own political exigency and inteiests, to entail this glai* 
mg injustice on oui oountiy India's inbereatg must be 
set at naught where Lancashue’a inbaiesba aiapaiamonnb, 
India 18 weak and unable to bring that sbiangth to heat 
in opposition on the question which the powoitul colonies 
of Canada and Ausbialia could bung ware their fiscal 
policy subjected to a eimilai tiaabmanb. Gentlemen, I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is the old, old tala of 
the weakest going to the wall If, than, the impoit duty 
on foreign yeais of finei counts cannot be piobeotiva of 
oui indigenous manufactuies, and if, again, the poun- 
tervailing excise cannot bring any appieoiable revenue to 
the Indian Tieasrny, where, may we reasonably ask, is 
the justioe of the imposition’ On the contrai y, the 
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measure, if enfoioed, would bo one of manifest; injustiioa. 
Apatb ftom this fact, it ahould not be forijobten, that; cha 
oolleobiori of the exoisa will put into motion official 
maohineiy whioh will, of couiaa, ba an mberfaianoe with 
the ootton tiado And it is a question, whether having 
legal d to the i laignifioant ravanua to ba derived, and the 
heavy cost of (oUeotion and supei vising establislimant, 
the Government of India, following the principle laid 
down for it by the House of Oommons itself years ago, 
would be justified in needlessly hampering oui induatiy 
bv the inevitable mterfarenoe of its excise officers. 
Vexatious inteiferenoa with trade, as you may ba awaie, 
has always been opposed in England What led in 1880 
to the excise duty on salt being repealed and substituted 
by that on beet? Simply because the maltsteers were oblig- 
ed bo carry on then trade according to certain rules pies- 
oribed by the roveuue-ooUecbing author ities, The same 
thing must happen heie Moreover, it is well known that 
the more complicated a manufacbuie is the greater the 
difficulty and interference, as excise officers have to 
watch the elaboiate rules which Government may frame 
Again, theie will ba many practical difficulties in the 
wav which, I am suie, would condemn the system as 
unworkable Well, Gentleman, if we are thus to be 
handicapped, and if the chain of our burden is to ba 
made heavier by this countervailing excise duty, how 
shall we be able to stimulate consumption? And if wa 
cannot do that, does it not stand to reason that our 
blade will shiinb ? And if it does shrink, will not that ba 
a serious disadvantage to the Government of India ? Eor, 
will nob the remittances in sterling, which are now almost 
met from the balance of our trade with ailvai-using 
ountries, haveto bemetbyincieasedexpoits of produce 
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such ivs wbeai;, seeds and other raw staples to gold-using 
oountiies — staples which are already impoverishing the 
agriculturists ? Thus, the economio aspects of the ques- 
tion aia of serious importance and all these must be 
fairly uiged lu the memoiial which will be piepaied by 
virtue of the resolution I have moved But I hope, 
gentlemen, I have made it clear to you that both on 
economic giounds and on the giound of the industry 
itself, it IS impolitio to have any countervailing excise 
duty Neither is it just because no case has as yet been 
made out for its imposition Nor is it practical because 
the difilioulues in the waj aie not only numerous, but 
formidable, while the leveuue to be derived, will hardly 
be oommensuiate with all the trouble and expenses 
involved, apait fiom iiiteifeience with the tiade itself 
It IS theiefoie impracticable, and we all trust that the 
Government for the several reasons utged will abandon 
the idea of an excise duty, simply in response to the 
utterly hollow oiy of Manchester 


Cheapen Salt, indigenous shi2unng foi foieign tiade, 
futuie competition of Japan and China in the pain trade , 
shoitei horns of mill opeiatives, higher wages and 
sanitary dwelling homes should he the thiec pnnoipal 
objects of Uillownei s ^ 


Ml. Bomanjee Petit lightly protested in vigorous terms 
agaiust the buiden of the Excise duty on cloth which 
rs a drag on the industry And Mr David urged on you 
all the desuability of mitigating the present evil of the 
’March 1899 
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fraifihfcou tionnage to Japan and Ohms infiioted by the 
oanymg companieg. The lepeal of bha exoisa duty 
suggasbed by Mi. Bomanjea would no doubt ba weloomed 
bv mill owners But peisonally, I would give praoedenoa 
to fcha leduobion of the enhanced salt duty, which la a 
bin den on the poorest despite official optimism to the 
eontiary Bvaiy aibicle which is a necessity of life, 
when cheapened for the mass, must be considered as a 
help forward towards then unproved condition Employ- 
ing, as bha ootbon industry does, over a lakh of opeiatives, 
which means five lakhs of souls to maintain, I think 
cheap salt should be our first care We need not be 
too selfish Let salt ba oheapened, fiist and the 
excise duty stand second (Heat, heat) Then, as to the 
freight question, no doubt the monopolists aie bha 
masters of the situation and mill owners are at their 
meioy They will continue to make hay while we do 
not make a solid move in the matter to break down the 
monopoly Aie wa to sib with folded hands? Four 
yeaia ago, the pabiiotio Mr Tata made strenuous elforts 
to have a competing line of vessels. Almost all welcomed 
the enteiprisa and agreed or rather promised to support 
lb, But the performance, be it said bo the discredit of 
those who agreed, fall miserably short of the promise. 
(Heat, heat). The time has come when we should 
apply oui shoulders ho the wheel and renew our 
effoits, presevenngly and stienuously. It will be a 
means of adding to the national wealth, foi we will 
eventually be able to intercept all bha profits of the 
cairying business which is now drained away by lakhs 
annually bo foreign oountiies. (Hear, heat) I theie- 
fora earnestly beg to draw the attention of millowners 
to this important question I need nob say anything on 
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tha othei pavfca of the report, but I wtll ventura to offer 
some criticism on the observations of our Chairman 
Hta optimism regaiding India’s ability always to com- 
pete with China and Japan is one to which I have uni- 
formly taken objeotion at our gatherings I have every res- 
pect for Sii. Qeoige’a views, but I must confess that these 
speoul views ate a mete "pious opinion” rather than 
an opinion to be oategoiioally accepted {Lauqlitei) It 
may be that for a few years yet wa may make a head 
while new markets aie being opened But wa should 
look far ahead and not to the immediate future. What- 
ever the conditions of labour and other matteis, it 
should be remembered that every national mdustiy in 
its mfaney is fettered by obstacles whieh time and 
•experience soon remove The same will be the case 
with Japan, and specially with China The last is 
indeed difficult to be moved Chinese inertia is great. 
But It IS also the national obaiaoteristio that once the 
inertia is removed, it moves with the velocity of the 
avalanohe, The toitoise may, as the proverb says, 
overtake the haia in the long run Obina has a popula- 
tion of forty oLotes, for whioh homespun yarn must be 
needed When we think of that we may as well think 
of the future of oui industry it our yam trade is to 
survive m the competitive race with the Ear Bast I 
think we can. But this brings me to the most import- 
ant point to which I earnestly beg to diaw the attention 
of millownera Our future prosperity will piinoipally he 
in the I'eduoad cost of pioduotion How is that to be 
achieved ? To my mind it oould be aohievad in two ways 
Eirstly, by mciaasad cultivation of cotton and improving 
the quality of the cotton grown Secondly, by improving 
the physical aud sanitary condition of our operatives 
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Aa to the first, Sir George Ootton forgot whan he spoke 
of Japan getting ootton £iom India that that piooeas 
aotuaily enhances the cost of the lavv staple That 
countiy becomes a sharei in om puiohaaea. And it la 
not for me to infoim you that when there are two 
puiohaaeis instead of one in the field, the article to be 
purchased is always to be piocured deaiei Practically, 
the larger the aci'eage of ootton the better. Because the 
gieatei the supply the cheaper the staple Next, we 
must look to the improvement of ootton Bveiyone 
knows how deteriorated it la in quality We aie not 
getting the same ootton that we got five oi ten jeaia ago. 
PiVeiy desciiption is undergoing deterioration How, 
then, IB this condition of ootton to be improved ? lam 
of opinion that millowneis should foim anothei bianoh 
of their body, and call it the Ootton Supply Association 
Just as Lanoashiie began to make a substantial move 
foiwaid in the early fifties in its spinnings, it staited a 
Ootton Supply Association, we must do the same. We 
should advance the aguouUuiist, on one side rack rented 
by the State (and I make this statement dehbeiately) and 
on the othei looted by the Sowoar, though a necessary 
evil, sufficient monies to buy good seeds which will grow 
better ootton, and which will also enable him to pay the 
Government dues and ineiease the area of cultivation 
It will be a double blessing — a blessing to the cultivator 
and a blessing to millowners {Bear, hem) As to the 
othei subject, namely, impiovement m the condition of 
operatives, I may say at the outset that it may appear 
paradoxical the statement I am going to make. But, 
however paradoxical, you will see at once the truth it 
conveys Long hours, low wages and taxes on the 
iood of the people have crippled the development of 
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induatry elsewhere Shorter hours, higher wages^ 
cheaper oondibiou of liviog have biought about the 
growth of euergy and vigour vvhiob have made 
England supreme m the world of cotton trade. Gentle- 
men, this brings me to what scientists call the 
physiology of industiy. Make your operative strong by 
short hours, cheap food and sanitary-dwelhng houses, 
and you have the ideal operative who would produce 
more and earn more than ha who works longer houis, 
earns less and hves in insanitary localities As an 
ounce of fact is worth more than all theories, I will 
quote a few statiatios from the pamphlet issued under 
the auspices of the Manchester Statistical Society in 
1893, by Mr Maibbens. I would suggest that each 
millownei should possess himself a copy of the excellent 
brochure and learn for himself what I am now saying, 
In 1859 60 the Lancashire operative used bo work 61 
houis earning 12s 6d per week, and producing 30 lbs 
per spindle per annum In 1881-82 he worked 56i 
hours, earned 17 shillings pet week and produced 315 
lbs pel spindle pat year , while five years ago, with the 
same number of hours, be earned 19 shillings and gave 
his employers 82 i lbs pet spindle per annum. This is 
tne benefit of the physiology of industry, and I seiiously 
commend it to your attention The stionger the Indian 
operative is physically and the shorter the number- 
of hours he works, he will earn more because ha 
will produce more Capital and labour both will be 
advantaged. 
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Excise duty, extended cuUivatton and impi ovement of 
cotton, laboui scaioity , housing of operatives 
and the evils of Fief eientud Tanff ' 


Obhei external matters have reference to the tiseal 
projects of the Imperial authorities and to the policy now 
and again adopted by the great shipping oompanies which 
convey our goods to dilfetent poits Both, by reason of 
the power and influence they possess, are unmitigated 
monopolists As a result, miliowneis have to submit, 
despite all fair and reasonable protests and lemonstian- 
oes to the caprice of these monopolists Then aibitraiy 
action has to be endured which is indeed guevous. The 
imperial authorities in their lelation to cotton manufae- 
tuiers have tor the last eight yeais adopted a policy 
which, in lbs effect, is nob only unjust and oppressive bub 
solely continued in class interests In its inoidence the 
Excise Duty is worse than Income Tax, tor while the 
last tax piofits the first tax capital when hheie aie no 
profits to speak of but an actual loss As to the shipping 
companies they are masters of the situation, and so long 
as unity and strength are absent to break down their 
monopoly, then oppressive policy of freight will have to 
be endured, though they have of late been somewhat 
more merciful To me, personally, it seams humiliating 
that miliowneis should ha so fat wanting m public spiiit 
and enterprise as to be unable, in their own best inte- 
rests, to defeat the existing combination For, Mr. 
Chauman, it should be remembered that the time is not 
far distant when keanai rivaliy in the yam trade in the 
Ear East will necessitate a searohing leview of the 


a4th June, 1903. 
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'piaaenfc anfcue eoODomic position of our mills It 
will be a ahoit-siglited policy which will neglect 
to seize time by the forelock and prepare foi the oon- 
tiugancy. 

Gonuiig to the internal faotois, the most impoitant la 
the supply of law staple It is a mattei of piofound legiet 
that while yeai after year passes by, not the slightest 
eftort 19 made to improve the growing deterioration lu 
the quality of medium and long stapled cotton An 
organised effect on a small and unambitious scale as an 
initial measure is highly desirable There are no 
insuperable difficulties in the way But the cultivator 
needs all the support and enoomagemeub which consu- 
mers and exporters can give in order to bring back that 
better quality of staple which waa such an excellent 
feature in the trade m the eighties and in the early 
nineties. Too muoh stress need not be lard on this all- 
important point on which besides myself other speakers 
have ah previous annua! meetings drawn pointed atten- 
tion, It will be hopelesa to spin higher counts and 
weave finei cloths until improvement in the raw 
staple takes place Next the supply itself of the raw 
material needs to be wall considered m view of future 
eventualities For some years past the indigenous 
supply has bean partly divided between India and Japan 
The last IS now a larger impoi tar than all the continental 
ports and the United Kingdom. Bat if the lepoit given 
out in the press sometime ago bacoiiaet, there may be 
another colossal shaier in the annual supply of our 
cotton 

Bub even heie it is the counsel of perfection to be 
forewarned. It may be that cotton cultivation may 
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extend in the neai fntuve, now that the etfaota of the two 
late famines are happily passing away, and that we may 
not feel the puioh whioh is the same thing as deal oottoa^ 
and, theiofoio, a diminished margin of piofit, or even 
none ac all Whether it will be so or not we must leave 
coming events to lofoim us. But our Association can 
oarhainly taka a leaf out of the book of the Manohestai 
Digamsation whioh is now rightly making efforts, in 
view of the latest developments of the American Oobton 
Trade, to become as far as praotieal somewhat itidepen- 
deuh of New Yoik and Boston. I refrain from haipmg 
onoe more on the pbysiologioal part of our industry, 
whioh 18 also looming m the distance, and is destined one 
day or anothei to atfeot the margin of piofits Ravages of 
pootilenoe and the lamentable moitaliby aiising fiom 
diseases of the lespiiatoiy organs have their own lessons 
to teach to us as far as out operatives are ooiioarned Tn 
this oonneotion it will indeed be a red letter day m the 
annoU of the Assooiation whan the oouaspondanoe going 
on foi months past between the Impiovemanb Tiusb and 
the Committee takes a piaotieal shape and tha first block 
of ohawls IS built Foi it is supeifluous bo abate that 
whatever tends to impiove the sanibaiy conditions of the 
dwelling places of ou» woikiug classes is an economic 
gam of the highest value. As Mr David has made 
stfloial mention of the subject m his practical speech, I 
lafiam from expat'ating on it any raoie That is one 
part of my parable under this head The other is tha 
apprehended seaieity of labour It is a serious question 
on which the sooner the atteubioo of mlllowners is 
rivetced the bettai In thm connection I am glad that 
my suggestion foi a provident fund for the opeia- 
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'tives made al; a previous meeting is reoalled by Mr 
David 

Thus, Sii, viewing the present situation of the local 
cotton industry from all points of view, external and' 
internal, which have been oonfionting us for soma years 
past, it seems to me that a savaia sell-intiospection at this 
juncture will not be unwelcome None will deny that 
the many elements to whioh I havarataued aie a source 
of anxiety to the trade, and it will depend on the prac- 
tical sagaoity we may bring to bear on their lespaotive 
solution for our common luteiests, how far the industry 
will be prosperous in ooming years I am far fiom 
indulging in pessimism, but experience informs us how a 
callous and continuous disregard of existing oonditions of 
an unsatisfactory ohaiaoter would lead in the end to evil 
oonaequenoas. It would, therefore, be a part of wisdom 
to introspect outselves as suggested, if we ate to succeed 
in avoiding those elements which now threaten the 
future prospects of the industiy One word more and I 
have done I do not say anything on the autijaot of the 
disastrous effects on the spinning industry by the extrema 
dislocation of Ohina excliange neither have I any inclina- 
tion to say aught on the all-ab^orbing topio of piefaien- 
tial tariffs to which rafatanoa has been made by our 
friend, Mr. David As to the first, it will be sufiiciaot to 
say that all artificial currency is doomed to failiiie, 
despite temporary success But Bombay owes a great 
deal to Mr J A Waoha for his initial agitation in the 
matter which has now been so well taken up by Sir 
Edward Sassoon m London 

As to the preferential tariff controversy, it hardly falls 
within the scope of out report, but 1 must, all the same 
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xptesa my entue vauance with the views propounded 
y Mr. David It is my strong oonviotion that it wiU 
0 an evil day when Indian inteiets coma to be wholly 
ubordinated to the policy offchesolf govainitig oolonies, 
!heir luteieata are in oontiiot with ouia Whatevei 
oay have bean the causes which have untoitunately 
?toughb the present eoonotnic evils in the country by 
aasou of the trade policy of our rulers in the first half 
f the nineteenth century, we should carefully guard 
.gainst the aggravation of the evil at the present hour 
iVhila admitting that protection within certain well- 
lefined limitations and restrictions, is necessary for 
he protection of young industues in India, it would 
le, I repeat, an evil day when the first punoiples 
)f free trade are superseded by the hollow plausibilities 
rnd shibboleths of the Imperial Protectionists Pia- 
aiential tariffs contemplated by Mr Ohamberlain’s 
nopaganda ate liable to bedestruobive of a large portion 
jf India's foreign trade. Not only are there wheels 
within wheels whioh will diminish that trade, but it will 
have a certain tendency to oiippla the puiohasing power 
of India, poor as it IS, and, m the long run, embariaas 
the finances of the country, leading ultimately to 
anhanced taxation And I taka this opportunity to 
raise my warning voice against the dangerous experiment. 
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Distuihing elements tn millpwspenty , Amelioiation of 

opei atives , Pi evident Fund and extei nal factoi s ^ 

Oonaidanng, Sii, fehafc there is agaiD a tide m the 
affaua of mill owners which la leading them on to foitune, 
lb would, I deem, be not umnabiuotive it I oooupy a tew 
miuutea of the time of the meeting in reviewing at this 
junotura the twofold conditions on which invariably 
depend the progress and welfaie of the cotton industry m 
India, of which out oity is the gieatest stionghold. As 
I said once befoieat this table, the elements which spell 
its weal 01 woe are its own domestic economy, and that 
external oiiourS stance over which it has no control Our 
home trade may be all that wo wish for and yet owing to 
foreign causes, whether of disturbed politics, stiained 
diplomacy, exchange and so forth, there might be a les- 
tuotiou of pioduotion or an abnormal advance in the 
puce of the raw mateiial or a depiessed condition of the 
maiket with Jo w puces oi a combination of these with 
othei minoi disturbing influences Or it may be the 
oonveise The external factors may be most favourable 
and yet physical abnormalities of diverse descriptions or 
monetary stungenoy having the effect of diminishing 
credit and consequent paialysis of oidinaiy working may 
be stumbling blocks m the way of smooth prosperity 

As far as pi eduction is concerned, it would be found 
taking the o&cial return for the nine months ending 
Deoembei, that Bombay had not crept up either to the 
totals of 1902 (31 50 oroie lbs ) or that of 1903 (32 63 
crore lbs ) The total registered was only 30 93 oroie lbs 
These statiatios oleaily show how far we have a leeway 
to make up to the one of December fast Of course, 
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Sir, I agiaa with you m what you said in your opening 
spaeah, that there is not at piaseot a single spindle idle 
Lab us hopa this favourable oondition will ooubmue. But 
the meeting will, I am sure, agiee with me that when 
W 0 are talking of produobion and piospaiity, we should 
not fail to take mto consideiation leoent facts Indeed, 
there is so muoh loose talk of an unvaiified character m 
oouneobion with this mattei that it is bub right the 
public ought to be wall infortnad That the future 
industrial progress will for yeais to oome be move 
in the direction of weaving rather than spinning can" 
nob be gainsaid Speaking as au Indian lb is to be 
devoutly wished that progress may so fli be consum- 
mated as to enable millowners at the end of anothei. 
deoade to diminish at least 25 per cent of goods imported 
from Lancashire. There is great scope for the produc- 
tion of medium shirtings, and I hopefully look forward 
to the day which may witness the consummation ]UBt 
referred to. ^ 

Bub, Mr Chairman, you have again raised your cry 
as bo the paucity of skilled labour I have my giava 
doubts with all defaienoe to your opinion as to this cry 
The Indian mill operative is what his environments have 
made him. The illiterate or semi-illiharate youth of 
today may become a practised and somewhat skilled 
operative twenty years hence But what could you 
•expect from him beyond this? What steps, ma> Task 
have the mill owners taken to improve the labour 
required by them? Admitting for argument's sake the 
■fact, as alleged, of the soaroity of skilled laboui , what 
•aobion has been taken to induoe suoh an abundance of 
supply as should meet our requirements ? We are all 
apt to oryout at an evil, but what piactioal action and 
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enterprise do we put forth to renoady it ? I aannobhalp, 
Sir, remarking in this plaoa that in some lespects Bombay 
mill owners seem to lag woefully behind in diachaiging 
their obvious duty Poi years together they have 
similarly cued about improving the staple of divers 
giadaa of cotton But have they eier taken any oonoertad 
aotion in the matter ’ Have they evei raised their 
little fitigai to lemedy the glowing evil ’ Of what use is 
oiying Ilka the cartman in the fable and appealing to 
Hercules, whan both duty and inteiast demand that they 
should put their own shouldeis to the wheel ? As fai as 
the operatives are oonoeined, education is a first necessity 
Secondly, I believe that for skilled men wages 
oommensuiate witli skill aie essential But they are 
neither heie noi theie Lastly, I lepeab what I have said 
in this room half a dozen times that you will nevei be 
able to keep in the frontrank of your induatiy till you have 
made a salutary change in the physical condition of the 
operative That condition impeiatively demands a work- 
ing day of tan bouis I lepeat I am a strong believer 
in shelter bouts Industrial physiology demands it, 
but industnal avarice is too lanopant to sea the good of 
it hill one day it will kill the goose which lays the golden 
egg. In this connection, 8ii, it is fai bettai that mill- 
owners should introduce lefoims spontaneously which, 
for want of that spontauietv, maybe autoload by the 
legislatuie The laboui question will oetbainly be the 
futuie vexing pioblem foi mill-ownara and the sooner 
they begin to solve that pro-blem, the batter both for 
themselves and labour. 

Speaking generally on soma of the points which the 
Ohaiiman has touched, I noay say, as regards the pro- 
posed Provident Fund, that if it is to be instituted on a 
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icliical basia, than the mill oompamea should oombma 
have a sepaiate Association It is tba only way 
carry out the beneficent purpose methodically and 
a scientific basis Eoi my part T should welcome 
y pLaobioal suggestion. I have theiefoie no objection 
a small Oommittae threshing out the question and 
iking a report recommending soma reasonahle scheme 
to inoculation, whatever its prophylactic vutues 
ly be, and there is a diffarenoa of opinion on 
3 point, I may say that the way in which the Health 
facer seems bent on booming it is foredoomed to 
luie His practical sagacity, I am soriy to say, 
in no way commensurate with his zeal I am 
nvifloed from observation that any coercive or 
mi-ooetoive measure will only lead to mischief 
either this bizaue experiment of giving a bait. No 
,it however tempting will induce the illiterate, the 
peiatitious and the exceedingly suspicious mass to 
luntaiily offer itself to inoculation And I, tor one, 
precate this latest boom which is attempted in this 
■action. It must prove abortive as scores of other 
called remedial measures to prevent the plague have 
3vad. Lastly, there is one more topic on domestic affairs 
which I woul^d biiefly allude in reply both to the 
lairman's and the Deputy Ohaiiman’a obseivations on 
a Victoria Teohniaal Institute. Lstting alone the oriti- 
im, interested and disinterested, which has appeared in 
e Press, and which was heard in the hall of the 
rrporatioD, I may say that all ate agreed, even the 
sard of Trustees, that its sphere of utility should be 
panded But the rub is there lushituhions are 
ibbed by reason of then limited resources And the 
lohnical Institute is no exception to the general rule. 
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Again, the piesent Trustees have had to deal with the 
legacy of some of the past membeis of the Boaid who had 
hadtheactue management in their hand It greatly ham- 
petad piogiesB And it la a fact that in apiteof it, great 
piogieaafiaa been achieved , but I do not at all agree 
with the Daputj Obairman that even when hisso-oalled 
espetts aie on the Board, they will be able to do muoh 
This question of " expeita’’ is just on the hi am of many 
not quite oonveiaant with the constitution ot the Insti- 
tution It 13 in my opinion hollow cant 

Ooming to foreign oi external affairs, I think it was Mi 
S M Moses, as a membei of the Ghambei of Commerce, 
who obseived at its Geneial Meeting the other day, that it 
was time the Indian Goveinment now paid its eamest 
attention to placing the Eastern exchange on a stable 
basis. All merchants and manufactuieis trading to the 
Bast aie agieed on this point Poi they have all been 
hard hit m the past It is only for the last few months 
that silvei has not fluctuated so violently and has kept 
Somewhat steady I am one ot those who would not 
appeal to the Government in this mattei, foi I do not 
believe in the peimsnenoe and soundness ot a Ourieney 
which IS aitificiallj piopped up by the State exchange , 
if it 18 to be stable at all, it should be stable on lational 
lines My belief la that there aie causes tianspiung now 
which will lead to a olosel parity between silver and 
gold without any inteiference by the State. It may be 
taken for granted that the Indian Government 
will continue to coin legulaily about four and 
a half to five oioia rupees per annum. That 
demand for silver will be a steady one. Next, 
there is aveiy chance of the opening up of the 
interior of China The close of the present war in the 
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Pal Bast 18 likely to see a slow bat steady eoonomio 
levolution of benefioent ohaiaotai in Obina. As tiade 
develops and exports are atimulated, the demand for 
silvai must necassaiily be gieat Obina will need all the 
cheap silvei that the woild can give it to build its rail- 
ways and stait new industries Moreover oorrsspon- 
dance is still going on between the United States and the 
Chinese Government in rafarenoe to the Indemnity. 
Listly, the Mexican Goveinmant has for the present 
ceased the coinage of piivate silver at its mints All 
these are signs for a steady rise in the white metal 
liloiflovar, we cannot forget the world’s growing produc- 
tion of gold The record of last year was 66 millions 
sterling. Should the world’s mines produce more year 
after year, there is every probability of cheap gold And 
It IS supeiliuous to state that in proportion to that 
cheapness the value of silver must rise, It may be 
that I am taking a sanguine estimate of the future 
prospeots of silver I am prepared to stand eorreotion. 
But baking a survey of the situation in all the aspects 
presented to us to-day, I cannot help entaitauiing the 
belief that silver must dooner or later coma into closer 
parity with gold Such a natural transition is far more 
to be preferred than any State-managed currency, even 
for China With these observations I support the 
resolution. 
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Extended Cotton Cultivation and Impiovement , 
Excise duty and Increased Japanese OompeMion on yatn * 


Theia aie thiaa points in the speeoh of the Ghaiiman 
to which I would draw the attention of the Meeting, 
namely, the diminished exports of yarn to China, the 
excise duty and the lepresentation made by the 
Manchester Cotton Growing Association to the Govern- 
ment of India I will take the last sub]ect first and the 
first last. I am not at one with the Ghaiiman that we 
should resist tna astempts of the Manohesiiei Cotton 
Glowing Association to be allowed to grow long stapled 
ootton tor its own use in India. We have done nothing 
or next to nothing tneao many yeais in the diieotion of 
either extending the cultivation of cotton oi improving 
the staple of oeitain impoitant vaiieties 

We have met in this Chamber year after year and 
made wail but have in no respect actively laised even 
our little fingei to do that which is conducive to out 
bettei interest, Have we, may I ask, put oui hands 
into our pockets ? I mean, have the wealthy mill-own- 
eis of the western Piesidencv come foiwaid to achieve 
the object in a practical businesslike way ^ Hate is the 
Manchester Association, which baa subaciibed a capital 
of halt a million steiling, with which to make a 
beginning. They have told us that they mean business 
in all seriousness and this half a million to commence 
with IS an eainest of their intention But what may be 
the tangible endeavoui of the wealthy mill owneis ’ 
Nothing Well, my friends on the opposite side 
of the table, say a Syndicate with a capital of a 
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lakh and ovei ha3 been foimed Granted What 
then ? Can piaetical naen of business aver that with 
this magnifioent aatn anything substantial oould be 
aooomplished ? One swallow does not make a summei 
and this lakh will nevai do it. You will lequne many 
more lakhs But wheia aie they ? While such self-help 
as IS essential tor the puiposa in view is absent, we, 
yeat after year, appeal to Haioules, that is the Govern- 
ment, to do what we ourselves should do Why, 
Gentlemen, if you aia regular readers of the otlioial 
reports on agriculture, you would be oouvmoed that the 
Government has put, and is putting forth, its best efforts, 
especially during the last few years, to impiove certain 
qualities of ootton, in making experiments with others 
of an exotio origin, and so foith We oannot expect 
Government bo do more Goverurasnb is entitled to 
say, put your shoulders to the wheel Bub you never 
do that It 18 our own interests which demand that wa 
should exbrioate our cait from the lub in which it 
has lam these several years past Once a yeai you 
come here and air your manuscript eloquence and then 
go to sleep The Manchester Cotton Growing Association 
have shown the way It we are true bo ourselves we 
should endeavour to follow in its wake in a practical 
manner We should pub out hands in our pockets and 
strive to show tangible lesults instead of having 
academic harangues on the 8ab]eot 

Coming to the Excise Duty, of couise, it has now 
■become a hardy annual But is it right and proper that 
we should hammer at the repeal in season and out of 
season? What we want m this matter la fiscal justioe. 
It 18 this which wa seek Wa have borne the pecuniary 
•consequences of this unfair tcaatmenfc since the date of 
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■the imposition of the duty, and no doubt we are destined 
to bear them till the Biitish consoienoe aroused to the 
unfaiinesa of it, repeals the duty No public body in 
this country has more vigoiously protested against it than 
ourselves. The veiy first protest made in 1894-5 is con- 
clusive enough, and we owe it the economic experience 
and ability of the late Mr Maishall that ha prepared the 
whole case so elaborately and comprehensively for the 
earnest consideration of the Supreme Government Eefe- 
renee is made to the interview members of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee had had with Mr Clarke last year 
But, curiously enough, on behalf of the Government, he 
changed his venue Till the date of that interview the plea 
urged times out of number was that the duty was to give 
equal pi oteotion to Mauohestar goods When it was point- 
ed out that Indian mills did not turn out cloths, whioh 
competed with those of Lanoashue, which needed no 
protection whatever, they started the bare or theory 
of substitution, It was this theory which till late was 
trotted out and put in the forefront of the controversy 
by Government. It was urged that Indian mills, 
though they actually did not turn out certain descrip- 
tions of cloth of an idential nature as exported by 
Manchester, they manufactured stuffs akm to them but 
of a lower quality which somewhat competed with 
Manohestar Last year I asked for oorioboiative 
evidence m support of that plea. I asked it that be the 
case let Manchester prove it I repeat that challenge 
to-day Why should not Manchester on whom lies the 
burden of proof, adduce accurate data and rebut the 
challenga ? Why will not the Government do so by 
means of an impartial Committee of experts, I mean 
those neither prejudiced nor biassed the one way or the 
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otbei Bufc, Genlileiiien, it la of no use further animai 
verting on this 8 ub] 0 ot. Mi. Olarke has changed h 
venue Hia Government, having no legs to stand upo 
lesuppoitiug itself now by the orutchee offeied by tl 
diminished revenue thieatened by the extinction vei 
soon of opium leoeipts They have now, very late in tl 
day, aftei neaily 17 years, peipetrated a someisault ai 
urged the plea that the duty is imposed purely f 
revenue purposes The Government oannot forego tl 
duty amounting to 125 orores realised on import! 
cottons on iiti average during the last three year 
But I may mention to you that this duty inoludi 
duty on white and coloured goods and hosiery, in a 
of which there is absolutely no competition Praot 
oally, then, the goods which can be corisideied as eon 
peting with Manohestei aie giey goods. The duty o 
these has averaged 57 lakhs during the last tiienni; 
period However, I need not say more on the sub]0O 
As 1 observed last year, in matters ksoal, India, heir 
only a dependency, can never get the financial ]U8tK 
which she has clamoured for, and it is to be feared the 
so long as this injustice lasts, there will be no rapes 
unless, I repeat, meanwhile the British oonsoianc 
awakes to a sense of this gieat iniquity 
I DOW come to the wail touching the diminishe 
exports of yarn to China Of course, these exports hav 
been diminishing tor some time As I have observe 
here and elsewhere, Japan for the last eight years ha 
entered into serious competition with our yam m Ohinr 
and that it behoves us to see how we oould oounterac 
it or find other markets for our surplus products Japa 
has increased its yarn exports from 2‘4l orore yen i 
1904 to 4 02 oroie yen in 1910. The increase is 1 6 
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orore yen equal to 70 per cent It is to be feared that 
unless we ean bieak down this formidable competition 
we must oast about foi other maikets for the surplus 
yarn. My fear is, once Ohina is politioally strong, rail- 
wavs and cotton mil’*- will vf^tl'’ extend. Emu Japan’s 
exports may be clean driven out That is th& 
economic contingency. But heie too, I ask what 
have we duuo to find out fresh noaikets ? You are 
lucky in stcuiing some few shot years ago, the 
Levantine maiket Why is it you are fast losing it ? 
Have you been able to keep up the standard quality of 
your vain, specially in reeling'’ Has it not been the 
case that a luige numbei of arbitration oases bad to come 
up for allowances. Gentlemen, you have to pub your 
house in order. You have to see to your internal 
mauagemeut so as to obtain the best products which may 
maintain themselves in foreign maikets and work off 
your suiplusago What have you done? Nothing again. 
Like Eip Van Winkle once a year you wake up from your 
sleep, rub yoiu eves, gaze at things for a few moments 
and then go to sleep again, Gan our industry and 
enterprise flourish under such a condition ? We must 
be up and doing Self-help in every direction^ is 
absolutely essential We have to put our shoulders to 
the wheel in order to see our industry prosper Other- 
wise, mark my woid. Gentlemen, it must end m 
adversity So please put your house in order Whan 
the day of tribulation comas as it must come under 
present ooiiditious, though I may not live to see ib, lab 
lb not be said that we lost by our own indiflcranoa and 
apathy Already 1 see written large the handwriting on 
the wall “ Mene Mene tekel, upharsin" Thou hast 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting It is 
for you, gentlemen, to falsify that onainous prophecy 
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Import and Exports , Lanoashzi e Cotton Industry and the 
Causes of its Success , Stoadeshi bank failures , Capital 
and labour , and education of factory child') en ^ 


I should like to say a few words in raspaofc of import 
and export statistios of Japan and China, to which my 
friend, Mr J A. Wadia, has referred. It ought to ba 
remembered that the imports and exports of a aountiy 
depend on many factors, such as the economio leaources 
and conditions of the people, its geographical position, 
tta tariff and its policy m raferenca to internal trade. 
There are also the factors of debtor and creditor All 
these elements must necessarily enter into a considera- 
tion of the analysis of one country’s trade compared to 
another In reality what superficially seems simple enough 
is a most complicated and difficult problem Japanese 
imports and exports of yarn and piece-goods are all well 
by themselves But when we oome to make then 
comparison with Indian imports and exports of the same 
commodities, we have to be very cautious and take into 
consideration the numerous factors to which I have just 
referred, including labour and wages In the first place, 
we have to remember that India is a dependency where 
as Japan is an independent State. The lattei is in 
a position to dictate her own policy with regaid to 
foreign trade India’s policy in the same direction is 
entirely guided by the British Home policy , apait from 
this, Japan is a small countiy compared to India, while 
the environments, physical, moral and intellaofcual, of 
her people are dilleient Similarly with Ohma, where, 
of oourse, other factors apart from those of popu- 
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lation, enter. China is homogenous in one way, 
wheieaa homegeneifcy is an aspiration ot Indians foi the 
iuture China, again, at present is dominated by 
foiaign inteiests of a oonflioting oharaotei, and we know 
how far her resouroea and other eoonomie developments 
are retarded by reason of those interests and influences 
Under the on cumatanees, without further enlarging on 
these questions, it may be obseived that a superfioial 
examination oi oompaiison of trade statistics is often 
misleading But I will no longer detain you on this 
'BUb]60t 

Coming to the Lancashire Cotton Industry I should 
<again remark that a compaiison is futile We have 
to remember that the industry has now been establish- 
ed there for 150 years , whereas in India it is 
only in its fortieth year Lancashire owes its world- 
wide success in cotton manufactures to its past 
experience , its men of inventive minds and unflagging 
energy and the genius ot the Anglo-Saxon race Its 
■spinners and weavers form a really hereditary race 
These specific environments are the key to the success of 
lianoashire spinning and weaving, The question of 
labour and wages, again, stands in a different category 
from that of India Moieover, Lancashire imports all 
its raw material from foreign parts Not an ounce of 
cotton grows in the country Neither can it ever be 
commercially grown Further, Lancashire has, by her 
efforts, nay unflinching and persevering efforts, nursed 
for over half a century, both home and foreign 
markets. The natural advantages of iron and coal, 
combined with the other contributory causes ]uat 
enumerated, have vastly facilitated the progress of 
-this great staple industry ot Great Britain Where may 
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all these factoie be lu India? Even labour onoe so cheap 
and abundant, is no v dear and scarce India, no doubt, 
possesses in abundance the raw materials and she has in 
her noidst not an inconsiderable number of hereditary 
hand loom weavers But those weavers are illiterate 
ana bardiy skilled. Piacmoally, therefore, they aie m no 
way an assistance to mill-owners, as are the hereditaiy 
spinneis and weavers of Lancashire So that taking 
eveiy thing into consideration, it is haidly possible for us 
bo make any sort of comparison of our own products 
with those of Lancashire We are yet a long way behind 
Lancashire, and if we aieto progress and prosper in the 
futuio wo snould take a leaf from its book and follow in 
its footsteps 

As to the Excise duty, 1 agree with my friend, Mi Jam- 
setjee Wadia, that it does notopeiateas a hardship, but 
it does, and moot giievously, opeiate as a giuat fiscal in 
justice In this mar.tor, however, as I have already ob- 
seived, we are govened b> Home policy And so long as 
the Gcovernment at Home has to eonsidei matteis fiscal 
relating to India, it has alway been the case fiom the 
days of the selfish East India Company till now, to give 
the interastd of this couiitiy a subordinate place Every 
possible argument that could beuiged against this fiscal 
injustice of the excise duty has been uiged, The lata 
Mr. Marshall, our foimai able Secretary, had himself 
exhausted it and wo nave been laiterating it, in diveise 
wavs till now, hu'i to no avail In ahoit, whenevei the 
interests of Lancashiie aia in oonfliot with those of India, 
India goes to the wall But piogiass is the law of life, and 
I feel confident, ha the injustice what it may, so long as 
Indians are true to themselves and put then shouldeis to 
the wheel, they are bound to achieve suooess ultimately. 
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'Self rehanoe is essential As they say, nations by 
themselves are made Let the leaders of the Cotton 
Industry in this country, relying on themselves, put 
forth then best effoits to neutralise the evil oonsequenoes 
arising from such injustice. It is not difficult of aooom- 
plishment 

Touching recant Bank failures, I would only say this 
that, apart from a fraudulent spirit and reckless specula- 
tion which are common to certain persons in all parts 
of. the world, the principal cause is to be traced to 
the absence of that liberal and aoientifio Bank-training, 
which is absolutely essential to those who aspire 
'to be Bank managers. Secondly, they must understand 
what 18 legitimate banking and discriminate between 
It and what may be called financing of all sorts 
and degrees, In the great monetary institutions in 
Llnglaud, tbs Oontinent and the United States, it 
IS, nob. as here, that any Bank clerk or subordinate 
can jump into the chair of the Bank manager 
without any Bank braining to speak of, of the character 
I have referred to There Bank managers begin from 
the lowest rung of the ladder till by varied experience 
aequiied from China to Peru, they rise to the responsible 
. posts after many years In this line, as m many others, 
proved meat and ability are the only qualifications I 
have great hopes that in the near futuie wa shall have 
Indians of much training and experianoa and that the 
newly instituted College of Commerce, if placed on a 
well-devised and solid foundation, would be a great 
instructor m this direction 

Than as to education for factory half-timers, it goek 
without saying that that education should now be 
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imparted m right earnest I agree with Mr, Jehangir 
Petit that if education is to be imparted, to the 
childreo of the working classes, it should be for ail 
such children and the education should not be oonfaued 
to cotton factory operatives These factories aie not the 
only institutions wheia a large number of woikpeople- 
aia employed. Indeed, the Government itself is a laige 
emploj er of labour in many branches. But apart fiom the 
wisdom of such a course, I would observe that millownets- 
1n their own interests, should noake a beginning in eainest 
not relying on what the Government may 5o The toioh 
of elementary instruction should be hold forth to the 
illiterate operatives. The more they are educated, the 
more they will become alive to their responsibilities, 
and leahse the mutual obligations of employers and 
employed Labour has its rights and privileges and free 
dom of action as much as capital, ,Bub I will not 
fprther detain you on this subject nor on the laiger 
problem of the scarcity of factory labour which offeis so 
many aspects for consideiation 


Lastly, as to the awakening of the Ohmese to which 
Mr Petit has alluded, it is an awakening in reality and 
no mistake. A homogenous nation as they are, with, 
enough of the patriotic spirit, the Chinese have awaken ■ 
ed thoroughly to understand two eoonomio facts. The 
immense national enl. physical and moral, in the past,, 
arising out of the vicious opium tiade for which the East- 
India Company is principally responsible They under- 
stand how the country has been drained of orores of 
dollars for opium annually imported frota India for 
the last thrSQ quarters of a century. They are, now 
eeriously intent on stopping the dram and using 
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the meneya for the development of the man;; tiob lesour- 
cea of the oountiy, Secondly, they have felly realia- 
ed the advantages of oommumoation and trans- 
poib Eailways are in evidence and will be more so aa 
law and order are thoroughly established Thirdly, 
the speedy oonatiuotion of any number of cotton 
faotoriaa which will clothe the ever-growing population 
and thus drive away foreign inoports of yarn aud piece- 
goods Indian yarn, of course, la being slowly driven 
out at present by Japanese. Bat it may be taken for 
granted that the time is not far distant when the Japa- 
nese products too will share the fate of the Indian. 
The Chinese are an ezceedingly industrious, honest, frugal 
and ingenious race, but they are like the toitoiae which 
IS known in the long run to overtake the bare, and I 
may oonoluda my parable with an illustration — an his- 
tone one of this cbaraoteiistic which was in great evi- 
dence in the eighties of the last century when the Giaat 
General Tsungso compelled Bussia to evacuate Kaldja. 
Ha marched by stages from Pekin to that town in 
Chinese Turkestan, but at such a slow pace that it took 
eight years before he reached it and ejected Russia, 
which intended to grab the town 
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Lancashire's cry of piotection once more proved 

fallacious , Injustice to India now removed aftei 
30 years’ incessant appeals* 

After the exhaustive and elaboiate speech just read to 
■yon by the Chairman I will lotiaia from taking up your 
■time by traversing the same ground, specially in view of 
the fact that His Sxoellenoy himself has to address the 
meeting. The speech of the Chairman may be divided 
into three seotious . (l) domestic, chat is to say, that 
■which had reference to the events of the cotton industry 
proper, (2) that which referred to the war loan of 100 
million pounds contributed by India , and (3) to social 
problems touching the education aud condition of' opera- 
tives, their insanitary dwellings and so forth On the 
sociological part, too, I refrain from making any obser- 
vations, but it should be distinctly understood that I do 
not endorse every word of what the Chairman has said 
in referanoe thereto Those are problems of a highly 
controversial character of which much oouM be said 
for and against I, therefore, would confine myself 
to one point only, namely, the agitation which Lanca- 
shire has ODoe more raised on the enhancement of the 
import duty on cotton manufactures by the Imperial 
Government of India from to 7i per cent That this 
duty has given the greatest satisfaction to India goes 
without saying Justice has been done, however tardily 
to India, and the burning cause of injustice in matters 
fiscal has been removed It would be superfluous at 
this time of the day to recall the history of the counter- 
vailing excise duty against 3i per cent import duty. 
This Association submitted a vigorous memorial to the 
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‘OovernmeDb of India, full of facts and argumentB, 
protesting against the absolute unfairness of the imposi- 
tion A deputation oonsisting of the lata Mr. J H. Tata 
and Mr N N Wadia waited on the Government at 
‘Oaloutta, in company with the Secretary, the lata Mr. 
Marshall But the memorial was poohpoohed by Mr 
Westland, the Binanoe Minister On the very next day a 
fresh memoiial was presented in which all the state- 
ments the Pmatioe Minister had made wave vigorously 
and effectually traversed. Indeed, Mr. Westland was 
smashed, and the cry of Manohaater was proved to be 
speeious and hollow Well, much water has flowed 
under the bridges since that data, now twenty years 
old And beoausa the in]ustioa which had so long 
rankled m the heart of the Indian people has been 
removed, Manchester has once more lost no time to 
raise a fresh agitation 

Sor full 40, if not 50 years, its agitation has had 
great success. 

This time Manchester has been unsuccessful Hence 
all its impotent wrath 1 The mail has brought the file 
of the " Manchester Guardian ’’ which is the greatest 
protagonist of Lancashire cotton interest A paper 
which is politically sober and most "broad-minded is, 
unfortunately, generally perverse when Indian cotton 
interests conflict with those of Lancashire There have 
■been five articles written from day to day almost in one 
week Leaving aside all other minor and inelevant issues, 
there is only one cry which needs to be referred to here 
It IS once more the stock cry of protection to India. Our 
mill-owners are a body of fat manufaoturers flourishing 
beyond the dreams of avarice and sweating the poor 
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oparafeivag into the bfergain. Wall, the sweating argu- 
ment doaa not he in tha naouth of Manchester, bacausa 
in the ^iret plaoe it is absolutely incorrect Secondly, 
Manohastar has foigofcten the sweating it used to practise, 
a sweating never known even in the earliest history of 
Indian cotton industry, in the olden days before the date 
of the first factory legislation in Manohestei, an account 
of which, a graphic account, may be lead in tha pages of 
the history of the industry by Piofessor Ohapman, What 
then IS this renewed ory of protection ? I have been at 
some pains bo analyse closely the statistics of the 
imports of Lancashire goods and of the qualities of the 
stuffs imported and the production and the qualities of 
the cloth manatactured by Indian mills I am nob going 
to weary you with those statistics , bub I will give you 
the result of my study in a nutshell If I am wrong I 
shall be glad to stand corrected by some of the members 
present here, who are large importers of Lanoashiie 
goods 

I take the year 1913-11 as the year ]uat before the 
outbreak of the war when the imports were exceedingly 
great. According to our of&cial trade returns the imports 
of three large classes of Lancashire goods were as 
follows ; — » 



Orore yards 

Grey . 

15’160 

Bleached 

78 14 


229 74 

Coloured 

77 08 


Total 30 682 
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Tha Indian mill produokion irefcurns do not giva 
sepal ate figures for bleached goods, but I may observe 
that tha production of this class of goods is absolutely 
negligible as my friend, the Honouiable Sir Fazulbhoy, 
who owns the only one complete factory specially laid 
out for bleaching, can testify Here then is the produo- 
tion of cloth produced by oui Indian Mills in 1913*14; — 
Ctora yards 

Giey and Bleached 87 24 

Coloured - . , , 2918 

Total 116 42 

Thus the entire produotion of Indian mills was just 
38 per cent of tEe total imports of Lancashire goods 

Now let us at once coma to the main point at issue 
Out of the 87 24 crore yards of Indian grey and bleached 
goods how much really enteied into competition with 
those of Lancashire There weie only two principal 
descriptions, the rest were of an entirely negligible 
ohaiaoter The two principal desoiiptions are: — 

Crora yards 

Dhoties , . . 28 27 

Shirtings and long cloths 29 14 

Total 57 41 

So that you will sea that against 229'47 oroia yards 
of Lanoashire gray and bleached goods there were ]U8b 
57 41 oroia yards which might Be reasonably said to 
oompeta with only some varieties of dhoties and 
shirtings 

Next, as to coloured goods. Here the Lanoashire stuffff* 
amounted to 78 14 orore yards. Bub it is important tci 
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rainembei that fully 59‘82 eroite yavd? were of desonp- 
tiona of which not a single yard has hitherto bean made 
by any Indian mill Thera are ' — 

Oambtios 1131 Orore yards 

Prints . . 20 73 ,, n 

^hutings . 15‘19 „ ,, 

Unspeeified . . . . 12 59 „ ,i 

Total 69 82 

Pi actically there vamainad only 18‘32 orore yards of 
coloured piece-goods of Lancashire make Again, the 
Indian mills produced a variety of stuffs amounting to 
29 18 orore yards But how much of these competed with 
the 18 32 orore yaids of Lancashire ? An axammation 
will tell experts in that line that only a few Indeed, 
the coloured descriptions made by T ndia are different frona 
those of Lancashire No doubt there are some clever 
limitations But on the whole, it is more than doubtful 
that Indian coloured pieoe goods eotered into anything 
like serious competition with those of Lancashire Oom> 
ing back to the imports of 222 24 orore yaids of grey and 
bleached Linoashire stuff it is also useful to remember 
that the description known ganeially as “ jaooonets’’ 
whioh include madapolloms, mulls, oambrics, etc , 
amounted to 45 60 crores, bub no Indian mill makes 
any jactonats to speak of. Neither the dasoription known 
as " neusooka", so that these two alone make up 66 38 
orore yards out the 222 24 crores of gray and bleached, 
goods That leaves 57 41 crore yards of dhoties and 
longoloths which enter into competition. I leave it to 
-you to say how far the oountarvailing duiiel on Indian 
■uloths weia all through justifiable ’ Out of .a total of 
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S06 82 crore yarda of Lanoaahire goods just 67 41 
orore yards of Indian goods compete at a maximum 
though even here qaalificahions are necessary. So 
that loi 18 pel ('dot of Indian goods which may be 
said ti' entfli ooionehition — a mere bagatelle — India has 
under the piesaure oi interested Lanoashira to paj foi 
these twenty yeais past a oountervailing dutj And it 
should be leinambeied that it is within recent jeais even 
this much competition le discernible At the dace of the 
imposition in 1896 theie was leally next to nothing 
I, therefore, leave it to yon to infer how fai the old, old 
er> of " piotaotion ” raised by Manchester is at all well- 
founded. 



IVELCOME ADDRESS TO THE 
30th CONGRESS. 


[The following is the full text of Mr D B. Waoha's 
Addiess of Welcome to the Delegates as Chairman of 
the Beoeption Committee oftheSOth Indian National 
Congress held at Bombay, on 27th Deoemher, 1915] 


Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Though wa aie meeting lio-day in this gfeat "Unooii- 
ventional Oonvention” under the dark shadow of a triple 
tragedy, unpreoadanted m its thirty years’ history and 
though the dismal clouds of war still hang ovei the 
Empire like a vast tuneieal pall, I feel it my duty and 
a great honour and privilege, delegates to the Thirtieth 
Indian National Congress, to offer you, on behalf of the 
Eeoeption Committee, a most hearty and ooidial weloome 
I know that you have responded in such strength and 
numbers at nothing else than the simple call of Duty 
In the present condition of mental anguish and pain at 
the three lamentable events of a heart-rending character 
which have occuned within the short space of ten 
months, it is indeed a source of solace and comfort to see 
around me some old friends yet of the Congress m its 
earliest stages, friends, alas, too few but still spared to 
-march in the vanguard of loaders and bravely to hold 
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Ekloft the scared Standaid of the Congress on which are 
insoiibed in indelible letters the watchwords of Liberty, 
Progiess) and National Unity, which in the fullness of 
time are destined to lead us to the cherished goal of 
Self-Government under the beneficent sagis of the gieat 
Anglo-Saxon lace in whose hands an inscrutable Provi- 
dence has for so long happily entrusted the destinies of 
the millions of this great country. 

It Is indeed to me, personally, an exceedingly sad 
reflection, in the midst of the mournful circumstances 
that have occurred, that so many of the founders of the 
Uongiess which took its birth in this City just thiity 
years ago, have, alas, gone to their last resting place 
Many have gone full of years and honours, a few befoie 
their time, and some at a time when their need was the 
sorest The Cougress can never forget the name of 
Allan OotavianHume who was indeed its father Neither 
can it be ever oblivious of the memory of his earlier 
colleagues in the great national work, colleagues like 
W.O Bonnerji, K T Telang, Ananda Mohan Bose, 
Budrudin Tyabji, Ananda Oharlu, Bangaya Naidu, 
Pandit Ajodhya Nath, Pandit Ganga Prasad 7arma and 
others. But it was a cruel stroke of fate that deprived 
us at tha beginning of this year, of the youngest but the 
most faithful and indefatigable of workers m the person 
of the good and gentlo Gopal Krishna Gokhale As if 
that was not enough, tha hand of tha Beapai depuved 
us only two mouths ago, as if in electric sucoasaion 
within eight days of each other, first of that great and 
sympathetic Englishman, no other than Sir Henry 
Cotton, whose love for the people of this country m 
which he was born was as great as tha zeal, loyalty and 
statesmanship which ha served his Government, And 
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lastly, Sir Pherozeahah Mehta, whose swijt and sadden 
death has not yet dried the tears of milUona of hig 
countrymen whom ha served so umntarraptedly and 
selflessly for wall nigh half a century The whole 
oounl,>-v laments the doa‘'h of fchnSfl thi ‘>i f'leal- niUnvs of 
the Oongrass, and its people smite their heaving breasts 
with cruel blows To me, I assure you, the shook, coming 
as it does in the autumn of my lifa, has been so gieat that 
I feel dazed. It is impossible to. realise the loss which 
the motbeiland has sustained by the death of her 
thiee sterling sons I seem to hear all around convulsive 
sobs and grievous moans Never before had we to 
mourn suotr a triple tragedy, All that could be said 
lu appreoiabton of these sturdy Oengiessman has been 
ere now said to full and overflowing flowavoi, the 
many eulogies and panegyriea that have been pronoraoad 
seem to act on those who survive like those dull naiootios 
numbing pain of which the Poet has sung m h's doleful 
elegy It has been said chat those who die noQly have 
not lived lu vain. That sentiment might, with absolute 
truth, be predicated of the three who have gone, wa 
fervently hope, to swell the fulness of the eternal psalm 
and to ripen slowly to a higher birth No stoiied urn. 
or animated bust will ever bring the spirits of these dear 
departed friends— the benefactors of the Indian race — ' 
back to their mansions, but their good deeds will live 
from generation to generation rn the hearts of the 
people They have left foot-printa which the present 
and coming generations might m all humility tread if 
they Wish to lead their country to a higher destiny 
While warmly welooming you all, biother delegates 
at this Congress, allow mg, please, to tell you at the very 
outset that eonsoious as I am of my poverty to emulata 
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the wealth of intelleoh of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, his 
elegant diction, the stately dignity of hia sonorous 
sentences, bis penetrating political insight and sagacious 
statesmanship and, above all, his ringing eloguenoe com- 
bined with the charm of bis magnetic personality i 
crave your indulgence and patience, whilst standing m 
his place as Oban man of the Beception Committee, to- 
give my own homely thoughts in my own simple lan- 
guage First of ail I cannot but echo the sentiments- 
and feelings which have prevailed and are still prevailing 
among millions of the population whose representatives 
you are in this great assemblage from far and neat from 
the farthest oouhnes of the land to those of this Preai* 
denoy and the City, regarding this terrible war rag- 
ing on the Ooutments of Europe, Asia and Africa^ 
It is a monster scourge, unrecorded m the history 
of the world, ancient or modern, the end of which 
not even the moat prophetic eye is yet able to 
foresee But we are ail oonfident that the end, whenever 
it comes, vtill be a triumph of those who are fighting for 
the emancipation of oppressed natioualities from the 
barbaric militarism and tyranny of those who vainly 
aspiie m then lust of unconquerable ambition foi a world 
empire, undreamt of even by him who hadconquaiad the 
ancient world In this great moral combat, England 
once more has diawn her swoid, as she did a century 
ago, but with the added strength of the entire Empire 
which 18 under her sway. Nobly have the daughter 
colonies from Canada to Australia oome to her support 
with a'spiiit of burning patriotism which shall go down 
as a bright page in history. Aad equally nobly have the 
teeming millions of India tallied round her glorious Stan- 
dard and the bravest of them aia shedding their life blood 
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for fihe oanse of fcha same fraadom whioh fchay know is so 
importanfi and invaluable for fcheir own piogresaiva oiyili- 
satioD Tbe sterling loyalty of the Indians has been 
demonstrated to the bilt, while the soaptios and the 
eooffars who loudly lisped of thair so called lip-loyalty 
have been ailenoed Such indeed is the time's spirit and 
such is the one imperishable lesson it has taught Princes 
and people alike have Vied with one other with a united 
heait and identity of purpose and interest to prove 
to the gieat British nation their gratitude foi peace and 
blessings of civilization aeouiad to them undei its 
benign aegis for the last hundred and fifty years and 
more. Who could have dreamt three years ago that 
India’s indigenous sons would go forward and take their 
place in the fighting lino, side by side with the Armies of 
Britain and her Allies on the sorl of Euiope and that 
they would achieve those miraoles of valour which the 
Generalissimo of the Army, Sir John French, has nobly 
recorded in words not to be mistaken and which have 
been BO generously aoeentuated by our Most Gracious 
Majesty the King-Emperor himself, India is fully 
prepared to undergo every foim of saorifioe which her 
rulers may demand and that not with the remotest idea of 
boons political or any other in tbe near futuie, but actuat- 
ed only by tbe one all-overpowering motive of standing 
by their side in this than greatest houi of world 
crisis, on the ultimate issue of which hangs tbe future 
weal or woe of human liberty in the entire civilised world, 
It 13 in this spirit of loyalty and devotion that the Prin- 
ces and people of India are working and shall work, I am 
perfectly confident, till the arms of Britain and her Allies 
have achieved their glorious triumph. As sure as day 
the Teuton is being driven to his destiny As a writer 
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prophetically said some years ago, “the stone throne of 
Germany with Its feet of cannon balls is part of the 
befitting and to be expected destiny of the Hohenzob 
lerens as Sedan is the natural end of Napoleon ” 
In connection with this wai there is but one serious 
disappointment to which I cannot refiain fiom making 
refeienee in this place Many an enlightened and intel- 
ligent person, iiiaspective of casta oi oiead, iq eveiy 
ptovmoa of the Indian Empire, has applied fiom the 
veiy date of the declaration of war, to go to the front and 
fight Bide by side with the soldiers of the regular Indian 
Army Even to day thousands on thousands are willing 
and ready to take up arms in the great causa for which 
the Allies are fighting But, unfortunately, the pertna 
nent Buieauoiaoy of the land have sternly, if politely, 
retused those applications, the why and the wherefor of 
which has never been made known. It is this attitude 
of the Government, in the midst of the great tiagic crisis, 
that has given the bitteiest disappointment to which 
many a leading organ of public opinion has given full 
expression. Eussia, which has millions of population, 
but less numeious than that of India, has already raised 
and 18 still raising a popular aimy full of ardour and 
patriotism to oveioome the forces of the modern Vandals 
who are such enemies of liberty and freedom. The 
Ooloniea aie similarly raising corps after corps to give 
succour to the mother-country, but strange to say that 
while millions m India are on the qiu viue to offer their 
services, a kind of proscription has gone forth from the 
Governing Authorities that they shall not be enrolled. 
This IS indeed an un-English attitude which is irrecon- 
cilable with the entire policy of British administration 
in every other part of the Empire. I am only echoing 
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the universal sentiinentB and ieelings of our countrymett 
when I venture to say in this place that the Eulers of 
India still seem to mistrust tha people. I will not 
enlarge on this subject, but I do trust and hope that- 
wiser counsels will prevail at tha seat of Government and 
a broad and statesmanlike policy will be soon adopted 
which will dismiss for ever this uu English spirit of 
mistiust and remove that galling disappointment which 
millions feel. Our Eulers have only to read aright the 
statesmanlike policy which Imperial Rome adopted, the 
policy that welded together tha various subject races 
under bet sway from distant Britain and Gaul to Meso- 
potamia and Persia and armed them to the teeth to support 
her mvinoible Standard against every foe of the Empire. 
Surely, what Imperial Rome did in the days of the 
zauitb of her military glory, can be wisely and unhesitat- 
ingly followed to-day by the great British Empire which 
in ICS extent fai surpasses that of the ancient Mistress 
of the World, atretohea as it almost does from one and 
of the globe to the other Is it necessary to say that 
with the millions of this country enrolled for war service, 
England can oppose her enemies if needed for the next 
quaiteiof a eentuiy without exhaustion ? The British 
Government need never think of compulsory military 
service in tha old country which baa already saorifioed 
almost the whole flower of her manhood and youth, 
if it only contemplated without the least spirit of mis- 
giving the overwhelming strength which could be aeouied 
by turning the Indian population into a voluntary aimy 
which might astonish, if not stagger, humanity, 

Virility in a people la as much essential as materia! 
prosperity to their orderly and healthy progress There- 
should be a happy oo-ordination of the arts of war andi 
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ipeaoe. Material prosperity alone ia prone to lead to 
effeminaoy or aa the poet has said “ naan decay where 
wealth aooumulates " So too exoeaaiye exercise of virility 
alone la unproductive of prosperity and often leads to 
stagnation, if not ariast, of all social progress and welfare. 
History teaches us that that nation survives the longest 
which possesses in itself both the elements of viulity and 
material prosperity in the highest degiee Indeed, Great 
Britain has herself shown to the world, in this unhappy 
war, a brilliant instance of what co-ordination of great 
wealth and material resources with a spirit of virility can 
achieve Are we not entitled to say that this co ordina- 
tion alone has enabled her to raise the large army of 
ovei tbiee millions without any pievious compulsoiy 
military service’ "Wealth alone at this hour could not 
have accomplished this miracle which is the admiration 
of the woild. Side by side with her material prospauty 
was to be discerned all through that fostering and 
stimulating of the soldierly spiiib in her militia fiist, in 
her volunteers next, and, lastly, m hei territoiials We 
all devoutly hope that, profiting by this great acbieve- 
ment, Great Biitain will not deny any fuithei to the 
Indian people the exercise of ainaa, the want of which for 
So many years, has led to their emasculation 

Leaving now this external factoi which, at piesent, 
dominates the people of this country with one heaib and 
one mind, let me take note of some of the outstanding 
domestic factors which have moulded her destiny for the 
better during the eleven eventful years since our great 
National Gonvantion last assembled in this city First 
and foremost must be noticed the Motley Mmto Eeform 
which has giaatly expanded the Oonstitution of the older 
Legislative Councils that had bean brought into existence 
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siQoa 1892. Anfl though the eleotive basis has nob yefc 
been fully recognised in lesponse bo the universal voice 
of the people, we have, with our oharacteiiatio spirit of 
oontentmenfc, aooepted the homeopathic dose of popular 
lefoim which the combined statesmanship of Lords 
Morlay and Minto have vouchsafed to us. We are 
thankful for the privilege aoooidad to us for a freer 
discussion of the Budget, though here too the niggard- 
liness of the boon is plainly disoernibla. a. popular 
budget m the sense that it is known in Gieat Britain is 
yet a possibility only of the future. Tbeie is yet no 
element of demooratisation in the method and manner 
in which the different Legislative Councils are privi- 
leged to prepare and discuss it The Annual Budget 
in no way reflects popular wants and wishes. It is 
still the child of the single individual who is entrusted 
with the portfolio of Finance tempered only by the 
light of such criticism as may be thiown on it by 
the repiesentatives of the people As yet there is no 
attempt of a serious oharaoter based on a deliberate 
policy of the decentralisation of Imperial Finance. 
Neither is its provincial finance so far deoentrahsed as 
to give a flee and healthy movement to local self- 
government. Centralisation seems to be still stereo- 
typed and I need not tany bo inform you how chillingf 
nay, petrifying, is its effect on the economic welfare of 
the people Apart from the niggardly boon accorded for 
the disoussion of the budget in the Imperial and Pio- 
vincial Councils, and the piivilege of moving Eesolutions 
there is nothing special to which we can refer. The 
Morley-Mmto Beform is only an outer crust of the 
bread for which the people aia still crying. Wa are, 
however, thankful that the privilege has been accorded 
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of two Indians obtaining seats in the India Oounoil and 
of one Indian being aaaoeiated in the Executive Counoil 
of the Imperial and Piovinoial Governments. But there 
too, the method and mannei of appointment by nomina* 
tion 18 deemed to be far from satisfactory, for the people 
have absolutely no voice in their nomination Thus, if 
we oonsidei the principal features ot the Moiley-Minto 
Reform we find that they aie so exceedingly defective 
and baldly in harmony with the growing popular senti- 
ment and wishes that it is inevitable that sooner or later 
the defects which presently accompany them will have 
to be removed 

The other features which have distinguished the 
decade may be very briefly referred to here Just as the 
Congress bad for long voioed the refoim of Legislative 
Counoila on an elective basis, so did it in the first 
instance crystallise on its own platfoim the popular 
demand for decentralisation of the admimstiation 
generally Next, the expediency of extending the higher 
offices of the State to Indiana in harmony with their 
greater progress and lastly the enforcement of the equal 
rights and privileges of Indians as citizens of the British 
Empire m the oversea dominions of Great Britain Aa 
to the Decentralization Commission, ot which onr dis- 
tinguished countryman, the late lamented Mr Romesh 
Chandra Dutt, was one of its oonspicuoua members, you 
are all aware of the mass of evidence taken by it in this 
country some years ago Their report in ten volumes 
has long since been published, but wa have not yet seen 
any finality thereon from the Imperial Government. 
As a matter of fact it would seem that the mountain 
has laboured only to produce a ridiculous mouse, To 
the Indian population at large, who anticipated some 
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iraportaDli lecommandations therefrom of a far-ieaobing 
ehaiaotar, the Baaolation of the Imperial Goveromant is 
a great disappointment Piaotioally it is only right to 
say that Deeantralization has made no piograsa what- 
ever and the mattei stands whaia it was befoie the 
Coramiasion was appointed But it is nob for ma to say 
what has often bean said of Boyal Oonicaisaions that 
they are ganeially known to be devices for shelving 
difSoult or inconvenient pioblems They seldom solve 
them Then oharaotei has bean well typifiad m the 
following couplet — 

" Promise, pause, prepare postpone, 

And end by letting things alone ” 

As to the report of the Public Saivioe Oommission, of 
which the late brilliant Mi Gokhala was its most pio- 
minent Indian nsambar, it has for the present not been 
allowed to see the light of the day and it is useless, 
therefore, to speculate on the recommendations which 
the Oommisaioneis, like the Maobathian Witches, may 
have secretly boiled down in then cauldron for our weal 
or woe. All that we may wish tons, that when published, 
it will ID DO way give rise to discontent leading to fresh 
agitation. In this mattei of the Public Service no 
finality can ever be reached, be there as many Eoyal 
Commissions oi other devices, so long as Indians are deli- 
berately baulked under various pietexbs of their legitimate 
aspuations and ambitions 

Lastly, it 18 a mattei of gieat satisfaction that the 
deep and abiding sympathy of out beloved Viceroy has 
bean so gieatly instrumental in having a Commission 
appointed which has led to a faiily satisfaotoiy settlement 
of the problem which has so long lankled in tne heart of 
overy Indian at the hardship, ^injustioe and disabilities to 
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which our eoutilirymen ware aubjaoted in South Africa, 
The sagacity which prompted Lord Haidiaga to send Sir 
Benjamin Eobeitson as the un-oflSoial Amhasaador on 
behalf of hia Govainment to uae hia moat friendly influ- 
anca bo bung about a happy ending of the diaagieeabla 
dispute cannot be boo highly praised Of oouiae, there 
yet remaina the laoognibion of the principle that all 
subjects of His Majesty the King ate entitled to equal 
rights and privileges of Bubiah Oihizanship in avaiy nook 
and cornel of the Empire where waves the Biitiah flag. 
And we are all greatly indebted to his Lordship for the 
further pronouncement he made in the matter m tbs 
Viceregal Legislative Oouneil soma time ago So far 
then it IS a matter of satisfaction to record that the prin- 
cipal grievances of the people, as voiced by the Oongress, 
in its annual Sessions during the last ten years, have had 
a partial redress and so far we beg bo acknowledge our 
gratitude bo the Govaromenb In the matter of all publio 
grievances, wherever raised, whether m the civilised parts 
of the world or in backward oountiies it seems to me that 
it is the course of wisdom for ' shepherds of people " to 
gatiaty those giievanoes in time, befoie they lead to unrest 
with its many atbaudaob evils which can bode no good bo 
the State and to the people alike As that great American 
scholar and statesman, Mr Lowell, has observed — 

“It IS only by the mstigacion of the wrongs of man that 
what ate called the tighta of man bioDina tucbalanc and dan- 
geroue It is then oiify that they ayltogise unweloome truths. 
It IS not the iiisucreotions of ignorance that are daiigoroua but 
the revolts of intelligence It is only when the teasonaole and 
"the piaotioal are deiiiad that man demand the unreasonable and 
impraotioable , only whan the possible is made diffioult that 
they fancy the impossible to be easy ” 

At present the air is thick with anothai popular 
grievance which, as time goes on, will demand the 
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highaali oounael of peifeotioo and the most taafcura 
political wisdom for pmpoaas of redress It is, of couise^ 
in consonance with the constitutional oreed laid down 
by the Congress, that Salf-Goveinment under the British 
Buie 18 Its MZiTOft i/jwZe But the waj,! am afraid, to 
the promised land is long and beset with difficulties 
which it would be wisdom on oui part to taka cognisance 
of A hasty or rash step or a precipitate move, calculated 
to endanger the patriotic aspirations bieathing in every 
enlightened unit of the Empire, la most inexpedient and 
absolutely undesirable We must so balance our minds 
as not to be oairied away by sympathy foi liberal 
maxims into wild tiansports of revolutionary rapture. 
Great organic measures, as the constitutional history 
of flee countries teaches us, aie always preceded by a 
isaSonable peiiod of discussion A variety of ideas on 
Self-Goveinment, more 01 leas of a crude or nebulous 
charaotei, now mooted ID the country, need bo be well 
moulded into a oiystallizad form and to he tested lu the 
crucible of practical politics before they could be 
materialised. It is only by such a slow and measured 
process that we can reach the goal. It is not the 
multiplicity of organisation which is wanted What is 
most essential and of paramount importance is the 
oouoenbration of responsible opinion, well-reasoned, well- 
balanced and Well-directed, which might unmistakably 
reveal the fact that India is of one mind and one heart, 
There aie lions in the path who will have to be overcome 
and wa should not forget another important fact that 
bureaucracy, in every part of the world, is stubboin and 
unwilling to move Their pace of progress is the pace 
of the tortoise. In practical politics we cannot omit to 
taka into account these elements It would not be 
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inappiopriafce bare were I fco quote the opinion of a 
distinguiehed member of the Anglo-Indian Bureauoiaoy 
m refaience to all Indian political piogreas It was 
Sir Auoland Golvm who m 1884 observed in that remark- 
able but exceedingly statesmanlike paper entitled “If 
it be real — what does it mean ?” contributed to the 
Pione&‘), as follows — 

“ While the English mind m India has been tempted to stand 
still, arrested by the contemplation of the fruits of its efiorts in 
former times, and by the symmetry of the shnne, the pride o( its 
own oteation, in which it lingers to ofiei inoense to its past 
suooeseful labours, the Indian mmd has been marching on, eager 
and anxious to expand Its own sphere of action, and to do what 
it, for its own part has to do ” 

Thus it is that while the dry bones in the valley have 
been galvanizing themselves into life tor the last 30 years 
and Indian humanity has been taking large strides in all 
matteis affecting its political, social, educational and 
industual welfare and is instinct with manifold aotivibies 
m all directions, the Bureaucracy baa been almost 
standing still before its venerated bub obsolete shune, 
making puja to it, while unconscious of all the progress 
that has been so quickly going aiound it That hier- 
archy still seems to he little awaie that the country has 
lapidly passed tbiough the transition stage ever since the 
epoch-making Vioaroyalty of Lord Bipon, and that it is 
now anteiing on a stage which is in every lespect a 
radically different one from that to which its members 
have been aooustomad since the mid Viotorian age. 
Self-Government is bound to come, I vantuie to say. 
albeit, by measuiad stages, from precedent to pre- 
cedent Of course, there are those enthusiastic and 
ardent though impatient idealists who seem to enter- 
tain the belief that they have only to pronounce 
aloud the shibboleth of Self-Government to realise in 
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a trioe bhe aooomplishmenfi of thair ideas. To suoh I 
have only to refer to the saga observations v?hioh that 
stalwart Gongrassman and robust friend of India, the lata 
Sii Haniy Ootton. made in the oouraa of his address in 
this very oity eleven yeais ago, as the Piasident of the 
twentieth Session of Oongiess — 

“ The pcooosa of ceconstruotion oaanot be eSeoted otherwise than 
by slow and gradual means Mauy years must elapse before we 
oau expeoc the oonsammation of a reooustruotive polioy. But it 
IS a polioy whioh wa should always keep before our eyes 


In the oautious and gradual development of leptesentation, in the 
inotoasa of vout power and mfluenoe in India itself, involving the 
ultimate excensi ui of autonomy, we shall find the appropriate and 
natural prize aua legitimate goal for Indian aspirations," 

So far as to tho impatient Idealists, As to the mem- 
bais of the distinguished Sarvioe, the men in power and 
auth irity, I need not say that it would be idle foi them 
any longe. to deny the ideal altogether to the Indiana or 
bo say that the countiy oan never be leady foi it or to 
put evaiy obstacle m the way of its realisation. And the 
sooner, therefore, they prepare themselves to meet the 
wishes and sentiments of that New India, using fast 
before it, the better it will be for their own existence and 
thair leputation for administrative sagaoity. In his 
memorable “ History of Oiviliaation,” Buckle has 
observed 

" Vlan have tacantly bagun to understand that, in polities, no 
cattain principles having yet been disonvered, the first conditions 
of suooassare oompromiss, barter, expediency and oonoasaion It 
will show utter helplessness even of the ablest rulers, when they 
trv to meet new emergencies by old maxims It will show the 
intimate couueotiou between knowledge .md liberty , between an 
increasing oiviliaation and an advancing democracy It will show 
that for a progressive nation, there is required a progressive polity , 
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that within certain limits, innovation is the solid ground of seou- 
rity , that no institution osn withstand the flux and movementa of 
sooiety, unless it not only repairs its structure but also widens its 
entrance; and that even in a material point of view no country 
can long remain either prosperous or safe, in which the people 
are not gradually extending their power, enlarging their privi 
leges, and, so to say, incorporating themselves with the fuurtions 
of the State. Neglect of these truths has entailed the most woeful 
calamity upon other countries ” 

Such IS tbe undoubted truth wrhioh history has 
deduced from past politics of gieat States which, we fain 
hope, will be ever pi esent before the mind of the rulers 
of present India and serve as the basis of the coming 
polity of reoQUStruotion Let us earnestly pray that 
this terrible war now waging may by the meioy of 
Divine Providenoa be brought to a satisfactory and 
peaceful olosa whereby our ruleia may be enabled to 
respond to the popular appeal by laying down a far 
seeing policy which will give a first instalment of 
genuine and living repiesentation in the active govern- 
ment of the country broad-baaed upon the people’s will 
And you will all agree with me that no one is more 
capable of formulating such a beneficent policy in this 
direction, on a sound and liberal basis than oui present 
beloved Viceroy, whose sagacious and sympathetic states 
manship has already achieved for him a name and fame 
as imperishable as that of Canning and Eipon, in the 
annals of British India 

With these observations, Brother Delegates, I once 
more tender y ou our heartiest welcome to this Congress, 
whose deliberations, I devoutly hope, will be crowned 
with sucoesB 



SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 


In mpvotting the Hon Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya's 
Resolution on Simultaneous Examinations, the 
Eon Sir D E. Waoha spole as folloios in the Im~ 
venal Legislative Oounoil on the 21si Sep , 1917 : — 


Sir, I am sorry fco say fehafi the arguments urged 
against the lesolution brought forward by my friend the 
Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya do not convince me. As far as 
the difQoulties aie concerned, I have heaid of these 
difficulties before in almost all official aiguments brought 
against simultaneous examinations , these arguments are 
vary old and they are being trotted out every time I see 
that this time also they have been trotted out by the 
Home Member I remember leading these things thirty 
years ago when the House of Commons passed a resolu- 
tion (lu 1892) in favoui of simultaneous examinations, 
and the Government of India issued a blue-book in which 
all these arguments, which are now being tiotted out, 
were repeated Sofai, then, they are all stock arguments 
which aie dragged m evaiy time in order to oppose this 
verp simple and just resolution which has been brought 
forward to-day Now as to the difficulties, what ate 
they? The Home Member says there are difficulties in the 
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Boatber of holding exanainakionsbobh in England and in 
India ab bhe same time How far the conducting of an 
examination in England and in India is a horrible, a 
tenible, thing I do not know ! The same questions might 
leak out in England ns out here. No, theie is nothing in 
that reasoning I may say, Sir, that the local Cambridge 
examinations, Junior and Senior, aie simultaneous 
examinations questions aie, of course, put on the same 
day in England and in theditlerent centies in India, m 
Madras, Galoutta, Bombay and elsewhere tbs answers 
are all sent to London where they are, of course, examined 
and one list is made out in which the results are declared 
Where is the difidoulty in the case of the Civil Seivice 
Examinations ? I do not see any diffioulti that the Civil 
Service Commissioners can find so far as these examiua 
tiona are oonoerned Even with regard to the ^lva luce 
pait of these examinations, surely, theie are more than 
one or two Civil Service Oommiseioneis , one of them 
oan always be deputed when the examination takes 
place to come out here and conduct the viva voce 
examination on the same day that the London can- 
didates are examined there Where is the difliculty 
I do not see any at all Sir, it is the case, that when 
there is a selfish interest to be preserved and conserved, 
difficulties always arise , led henings aie diawn aoioss 
the path and this is one of the led heuinga which the 
Honourable Home Member has brought forward to-day 

The Hon'ble Sir William Vincent — " I really must 
rise to a point of order I was only quoting the argu- 
ments which had been advanced against the pioposal , 
I did not pretend to put forward arguments of my own. 
I think that it is unfair to suggest anything else ” 
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The Hon’bla Sir Dinahaw Waoha . — “ That may be r 
the arguments m general are the arguments of the Oivil 
Service ’’ 

The Hon’ble Su William Vincent. — “The Hon'bla 
Mambei may say that they are the arguments of the 
Civil Service, but he has no right to father them on me ” 

The Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw Waoha — " The Hon’ble 
Member is a member of the Civil Service, and I consider 
that he is here as Home Member and as a member of 
the service which governs India 

Well, Sir, as to the other arguments. In former 
days, when the Congress was held, we were told that it 
was a Hindu Congress and that the Muhammadans did 
not join in it "Of course, when there is a difference of 
opinion, how can we agree to all the propositions urged 
by a Hindu Opl^giess ’’ So we were not unfrequently 
told by the Government But the Hindus and Muham* 
madans are amalgamated. There is unanimity of 
thought, speech and mind between both communities, 
Government now trot out the question of Brahmins 
and non Brahmins That is the usual way with tha- 
buteaucraoy, and there is nothing particular about 
it I understand it to be intelligent enough But 
what if there are Brahmins and non Brahmins ? 
There is the Charter Aob which lays down oleaily that 
pioved merit and ability* shall be the only qualifications 
foi the public service One may be a Brahmin, or non- 
Brahmin, or an Austiaiian, or a Canadian, or a Negro 
01 a Hottentot, what about that ? So far as the Service 
IS concerned we are to have the beat man for the Indian 
Government. Thera is nothing further to be said about 
It. Take the case of the Civil Service in England Is there. 
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any distinction made between the 'Weleb.Sootob, English, 
Irish, and so on. There are men of all races and denomi- 
nations. Taka the Austrian Government Does the Home 
Member mean to say that none of the representatives of 
the different oommunities and races there hold vary high 
appointments or aia appointed governors or posted to high 
ofiBoes ? Did the Austrian Goveinment complain that 
there was a Magyar or a Slav or a Oaeoh or soma 
one of that sort in its public service ? There is that 
diffioulty , but what does it matter ? Why then should 
we have any more difiBoulty here with Brahmin prepon- 
derance or Muhammadan preponderance or Parsi pre- 
ponderance or any other ? The Chatter Act is cleat on 
the point , it says ‘ men of proved merit and ability’’ 
shall only be employed in the public service. Then 
it 18 laid down that there shall be no ' governing 
caste' in India Where is the governing caste ? The 
governing caste is the Civil Service , they are the govern- 
ing caste, and yet the Brahmin is denounced I cannot 
at all, Sir, understand that argument Therefore, so far 
as the two pnnoipal arguments uiged by the Home 
Member aie oonoerned, they do not, I am sorry to sav, 
hold water at all Then, look at the other aide Theie 
IS what you call a list of ' ptesent discontents ’ It is not 
one discontent but theie aie six, perhaps more , and iti 
this list of piesent discontents, simultaneous examination 
holds the fiist place And why 5 * Because it is the oldest 
discontent against which for more than fifty years, from 
1860 onwards, the people have been crying and crying 
Tima after time it has been brought before Parliament 
and still nothing has been done And up to this time 
not a single strong argument has been brought for- 
ward against it. All the arguraents that have been 
31 
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bioughli forward by Goveinmanh here or by the 
Saoiafcary of State before Parliament are these apeoioua 
and fallacious argumenta only Thatia the position , and 
yet after fifty years of education, after universities 
have bean established and thousauda after thousands 
of students have passed through them, after being told 
that India is rapidly progressing in educational matters 
and in moral and material condition, you say ' No simul- 
taneous examinations shall be held ’ As my friend, 
Mr. Jinnah, put it wall ' why should there be any 
examination at all in England ? The examination is tor 
service in India if that is the case what does it matter 
whether it is held in India and in England alike ? It is 
the old story of the Saxons and the Normans I will not 
use any strong words as to how the Saxons felt when the 
Normans got appointments and how they chafed under 
their disabilities I wish the Home Member and all the 
other Members of the Service will put themselves 
in the category of the Saxons and us in the category 
of Normans and say how they would feel and 
bow they would like to be governed by them, I 
say to the Civil Service, enter into out skins, into the 
skins of us, Indians, and find out what the Indian feel- 
ing and sentiment is The answer, as far as India is 
concerned ‘the service is Indian and the examination 
mast be confined to India alone ’ Let Australians, 
Canadians, Irishmen coma, let them all coma. We 
welcome them but of course, those who have shown the 
beat merit and ability should alone be employed. But 
at present these are all the artificial barriers of 
the bureaucracy and it is for these reasons that simul- 
taneous examinations aie opposed by the service. 
With these words I support theEesoIution 



INDIAN RECRUITS IN THE 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 


The following speech was delivered by the Eon A'e?' 

B E, Wacha at a meeting of the Impenal Lcgis~ 
lative Cornell held on the ^ilh Septembeif 1017^ 

Sir, so far as I understand the present EesoluMon it 
IS this, that half the number of the members of the 
future Oivil Service should be Indians The objection 
urged against it is the maintenance of British character, 
that IS to say, that the Indian administration should 
have as its ohief charaotenstic Butish oharaoter 'Well, 
Sir, I fully and veiy frankly admit that the British 
character of the Indian administration must ha maintain- 
ed. British oharactei has dona a great deal of good 
to India during the last 125 years. I behave, that for 
the good of India the stamp of Biitish character on the 
administration should be maintained I behave that, so 
far as that future goes, even my Indian friends viill nob 
dispute the proposition. It is understood, of course, 
that the British oharaoter should be there The question 
then is, vfhy there should be any preponderance’ As 
I, Sir, said m my speech last time, the Charter Act of 
1833, only presoribes that m the services of India men 
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of ‘ provad merit and ability ’ alone should of course be 
requisitioned, irrespective of creed and race , and in 
subsequent acts up to now, so far as I am aware, there 
has been no such condition made that there should be a 
pieponderauce of the British, as far as the Civil Service 
18 oonceined. In order to understand claaily the whole 
question, we must go back to the genesis of this 
covenanted Civil Service Those who have studied the 
history of the East India Company will easily under- 
stand that the covenanted service came more and more 
into existence with the teriitorial sovereignty of that 
Company The company was a tiading company at 
first, Then it became a territorial sovereign and its 
territorial sovereignty demanded, of course, a certain 
amount of administrative ability. That administrative 
ability in those days was not to be found in India, The 
administration had to be carried on in English and a 
knowledge of English was non-existent in India at the 
time As they advanced, Indians have, of oouise, iisen 
to high offices on account of the English education they 
have received. Universities have been established and 
so forth. But the genesis is this, than because the Bast 
India Company from the days of its sovereignty was 
obliged to import covenanted servants, or clerks as 
they were then called, the tradition of predominance 
has gone forth, and from that time that tradition has 
remained as many other traditions have lemained 
But a time came, particularly after the transfer of the 
East India Company to the Crown, when there was a 
change. From that time forward a soit of rivalry began, 
very dim at first. But it became very transparent and 
acute later on as the competitive Civil Service examina- 
4ion was established in 1865, and Indians began to 
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fiompate, Than, of aou'^Be, with the advaooe of Indian 
education on one aide and the numerical strength of the 
Oivil Service on the other aide, there ensured that 
rivalry, a rivalry of Bupremaey, as to whether it V7a8 the 
Biitiah aervioa which should pieponderata or whether it 
was the Indian service which should prapondeiate , and 
all the friction that has occuiied and which continues 
to prevail is owing to thia rivalry toi ollioaa on the one 
aide and on the other. Every time this question haa 
been diacuasad the Government of India have brought 
forward this expedianey of mamtaming British oharaoter 
■on the administration. But, admitting as I say, that 
the British ohaiaotei of the administration should be 
maintained, where is the necessity to have this limit 
that only 23 par cant, of the appointments should 
go to Indians and no more ? I think, Sir, that the cause 
of ]Ustioa and the cause of fair play, both demand that 
this limit should notaxist. If I, personally, were asked 
I should say have no limit whatever As Indians advance 
more and more m administrative capacity and ability, 
and in strength of oharaoter, I think, that the character 
of the British administration itself should be so amal- 
gamated with that of the Indian character, that, 
Haoesaarily, the future Government of India must con- 
sider that the Indian administration should be India- 
niaad as far as possible, and therefore, the number of 
Suropaana in the Civil Service should, as far as may be 
practicable, be limited to a very small number Thus 
fai and no further’ should be the limits We have not 
yet coma to that fioahty, and I am afraid, that finality 
will not be reached for another quarter or even half a 
century. In the meantime, of course, the administration 
must he carried on, but simultaneonsly Indian aspira- 
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tiona now rising should be reasonably satnsfiad It i& 
the duty of the Government to see that those aspirations 
aia BO satisfaad. The question is how may they be satis- 
fied? All this unrest which la going on in the country 
has its loot causa in many things. One of these, one of 
the most important, la this question of preponderanea of 
the British in the Civil Service It is but fall that as 
Indians advance in administrative ability, in strength of 
ohaiactar aud in other desiiable ways tha Government of 
India should see that the administiation is moia and more 
Indianisad, slowly and steadily That being my opiniour 
I oonsidei, Sir, that tha proportion of half and half is a 
vary good one to be given, though, as I say, tha time 
must Qome, must inevitably come, when even this half 
and half pioportion must be inoieasad, and tha present 
figures will have to be reveised, that is, tha Indian Civil 
Servants should consist of 75 par cent, and tha Biitish 
Civil Servants of 25 per cent That will be the final 
stage I am not a prophet, but living among my own 
countrymen aud knowing then spirit of loyalty and 
appreciation of British adminiatcation, I have uo doubt 
that that will eventually be tha outoome But for tha 
present, Sir, I consider the Hou'ble Pandit's Eesolution 
18 a very good one, and that tha half and half pioportion 
it recommends should be established ” 



SALARIES AND ANNUITIES IN 
THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


[Jji supposing the Son Pandit Jtiadan Mohan 
Malaviya'a Besolution on ths subject in the 
Imperial Council on Septemhei 25, 1017, the 
Eon Sti P B Wacha said — ] 

Su, iti 18 often said that India is a land of anomalies 
and among the gieatest of those anomalies aie the 
economic and financial anomalies The seivioes which 
the Indian Oivil Service have rendeied in the past aie 
no doubt very giaat It has been acknowledged so, not 
to day, not yesterday, bat for the last 40 oi 50 yeais 
It has been also said that the Seivioe is the most libe- 
lally paid in the whole woild My friend, the Hon'ble 
Pandit Malaviya, has 3ust made a comparison of the 
salaries of high officials of State in ditfeient countues, 
especially in Japan My fnand, the Hon’ble Mi. Sastii, 
pointed out how the diffeientsei vices are paid in Ceylon 
and the Pedeiated Malay States. All this shows that 
even taking into oonsideiation the fact of expatiia ion, 
which 18 always trotted out m this connection, 
taking eveiytbiDg into consideration, the n lan 
Civil ServioBi and all the other cognate seivioes 
neoted with it, aie very higMy pa'd Hot on t a e 
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they highly paid, but ware the course of the charges of the 
Civil Depaitments of the administration for the last 25 
years traced and analysed — and any body can refer to the 
officially lecorded figures for himself — it would seem 
that these charges are continually increasing one way 
01 other Appointments have been multiplied, tech" 
nical and others specially. Technical appointments were 
greatly multiplied during Lord Ourzon’s time for the 
sake of what is called efficiency. That is one of the 
directions m which the charges have gone up high We 
have been hammeiing at all these increased civil charges 
for years past , I have written brochures on the 
subject, I have forwarded copies of them to the 
‘Government of India I have pointed out therein 
that while the revenue is increasing at a slow pace the 
expenditure is increasing at a higher pace, particularly 
in the civil administiation. Take even the last ten years. 
You will find from the latest pailiamentaiy letuin that 
while the ratios of revenue are using at a lower 
percentage, those of expenditure are rising at a higher 
percentage. I have not, of course, the actual figures 
before me here and, therefore, I won’t commit myself ■ 
but I assure this Oounoil that if they analyse those figures 
they will find that these charges are excessive already, 
and that they are more than the revenue oan afford 
That is the case , and there oan be no question that an 
impartial oommiasion — (not a commission of the kind of 
the Public Sai vices Oommission we have had, which was 
never an impartial one in my opinion, beoausa it was an 
inspiied commission , vested interests like those of 
the Oivil Service were greatly protected, and not only 
protected but sought to be increased as wa actually fiud 
ifrom the Majority Baport) — I say if an impartial 
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oommisaioa wera appoinfead, oompoaed of men from oufp- 
eida India, men who have, perhaps, had larger expenanoe 
of adminiatialiion and the cost of administration of differ- 
ent oountrias of the world they would hnd that we can 
reasonably reduce the expenditure on the Oivil Services. 
Eemambar, Sii, that this soala of salaries of the Civil 
Service was fixed yaaia ago, gomawhera about thraa- 
quartars of a oentusy ago — I think it was m the time of 
Lord GoinwaUis or Lord Bentinok , and at that time the 
great reason assigned for snoh large salaries of the 
covenanted servants, was the expatriation, A.t that 
time there was no Suez Canal . there ware very few 
steam navigation companies , besides, there were 
many other diffioulties and iinoonvenienoas Civilians 
were separated from their homes and families and 
frequent furloughs were not possible Taking those 
sionditions into oonsideiation the salaries weie fixed at 
a high late Consider, Sir, what has happened now, 
75 years have passed since the fixing of the rates The 
Suez Canal has bean in operation for the last 47 yeais 
Navigation companies by hundieds have bean started 
here, there and everywhere. Any Civilian can go to-day 
within a fortnight to his home and return within three 
months, as many Cyiilians and Judges of the High Court 
are actually doing every year, while drawing their full 
salary to wbioh they are entitled on aocount of the 
privilege leave That being so, and many other social 
amenities, which weie very hard to obtain in the days 
of Lord Cornwallis and Lord Bentinok, being available 
now, Civilians in Madras or Bombay or Calcutta or any 
other Province can at any time they like be in the midst 
of their homes. Yet, in spite of all these most favour- 
able conditions, they continue to get the old rate of salaries 
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md different kinds of allowanoes, whioh Mr Sastri relat- 
id m his speaoh. Bat it is of no use, crying woU, for this 
8 an old antiquated story of high civilian salaiiea and other 
iharges of civil administration We are helpless in the 
natter We are helpless even to-day, notwithstanding 
)Ui refoimed council I doubt, whethai this proposition 
tvill be oained, but even if it ware carried I do not know 
whethei the Governnnent of India will give effect to it 
Iheie will be score of reasons assigned to decline It W® 
all understand that these are old stones , and that 
there is nothing new in them Bub times have changed 
and I do hope, that the Government will take a 
very considered and reasonable view of matters, 
particularly having regard to the fact to which my 
friend, Mr. Sastri, referred, namely, the comparatively 
poor ability of Indian tax-payers What is that 
ability Oompaie it with the ability of almost all other 
oivilisad countries 'n the woild, and we shall find it 
most deploiable It is a cypher, a zero, oompaied with 
the wealth of countiie-- like France, England, United 
States, Austiia, and even Tin key I should say That 
being the case, it should be always a consideration for 
the Government of India, if they are governed by states- 
manship, that the ability of the ta^^payeis should be 
then first care in refeienca to the question of the salaries 
of Civilians 

For my part I consider that old times have 
changed, and the time is come when the salaries 
should be levised with lafaianoe to the market rate pre- 
vailing all over the woild The market lata may be 
high or low , but fix the salaiias at the market rata 
Fuither, I would say there should be no agreements 
and no eovanants. These covenants are most burden- 
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some they bung in than tiain costly fuilough allow 
ances, pensions, and a lot of othei changes, I say all 
these must be abolished Civilian gentlemen, mem- 
beis of the government, of couise sit down for bve 
yeaiB and pass Eaaolutions aftei Eeaolutions that 
posts of this or that cha'aetei shall cany consolidated 
salaries of so muth oi so much But they have no 
such consolidation for themselves The goveining 
principle seems to be that those that have much shall 
be given moie and those that have less shall be de- 
prived of whatever little they have This is what 
they are doing now, particularly so far as the masses of 
poorer servants are concerned I consider, Sir, therefore, 
that a revised 1 ate of consolidated salaries should take 
the place of the existing salaries and allowances on the 
basis of the market rate whether the supply comes fiom 
England, or Wales, or from Australia or Canada or South 
Africa or even from Japan, I do nob care India wants 
efficient bub less costly service from any place in the 
■world But we need nob go to any place in the world al 
all , India itself has abilities enough to work on salaries 
lower than those prevailing at present The next thing is 
that each post must be assigned its proper adequate 
market salary. I do not know whether members of the 
Covernmant of India who are now drawing Ea 6,000 pei 
month or Rs 5,000' really deserve that aalatly ’ Suppoai 
we advertise for a Home Member of the Government o 
for a Einanoe [Member, cannot we get one for a lea 
sum than Es 6,000 ’ I submrt, Sir, that I can ge 
you from America a goad financier or adminishrato 
for Es 3,500 or 4,000 I am talking frankly oi 
this Bubieot. The Civil Service has its traditions, an 
those traditions are, that they mush be bequeathed frot 
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generation to generation Thera is nothing new that 
from time to time these traditions are trotted out. It 
has gone on for the last 75 years, These Oivihan 
interests have become vested j and whenever vested' 
interests are attacked, the reply is ‘ This is impossible, 
and that is impossible , you oannot do this and you 
cannot do that, the war is with us and we must not 
discuss this, that and the other ’ They are all mere 
plausible pretexts to say non-possumm, I am sorry to 
have to say all this, but speak wa must frankly and 
express our honest convictions on the subject If wo are 
to express the feelings and sentiments of the Indian 
people geneially, then, I do say that the Indian Oivil Ser- 
vice ought to be abolished, and that a new Service in its 
place should be created , and you can get a new Service 
from any part of the world, if not from India alone, and 
that on lower salaries That reoonstruoted service will 
solve largely the question of economic employment, and 
at the same time save to the State a larger amount of 
revenue tor purposes, as Pandit Malaviya said, of 
education, sanitation, and a hundred other utilities for 
which we are famishing. For these reasons, Sir, I think 
the time has oome when the Government of India should 
take into consideration this partiouiai EeSolution of my 
friend, Mr Sastn It is a very good resolution If it is 
impartially considered, I think that the Government 
of India ought to pay no heed to the recommendation 
made by the Public Services Commission, that about a 
orore of rupees at this juncture should be added to the 
burdens of the tax-payers With these remaiks, Sir, 
I taka my seat. 



EVIDBNCE-IN-CHIEI' OP 
ME. DINSHA EDULJI WAOHA. 
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Tho Welby Gommission, Apiil Slh and 8th, 189T 


Mepiesentative of the Bombay Trestdency Association 

I represent the Bombay Presidenoy Aasooiabion, of which I 
am one of the Honorary Beoreianes, since the 4ate of its 
escahliahmeut in 18$5, say twelve years The Association is 
eatAbliahed for the advocacy and promotion of the public interests 
of India by all legitimate and constitutional methods, for tbs due 
fulfilment of which Eule 2 prescribes that it " shall, whenever 
necessary or expedient, hold meetings whioh may be made open 
to the public for the discussion of public aflairs, prepare and 
submit memorials or petitions to the Provincial or Imperial 
Government, or the British Parliament in England, or other 
authorities for the removal and prevention of injurious measures, 
and the introduction of others which may be calculated to promote 
the general interests of this country , and otherwise to take such 
action as mav be considered conducive to the ncoomplishmeiiis of 
the purposes in view ” 

I am, besides being the Honorary Secretary of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, Honorary Joint General Beoretaiy of the 
Indian National Congresss, and a Member of the Bombay Munici- 
pal Oorporation 1 am also the Managing Agent of a large 
and floutisbing cotton mill, and a Member of the Managing 
Oommittee of the Bombay Mill Owner’s Association For many 
years past I have employed my leisure hours in the study and 
disoussion oi public afiairs, specially on finance and econumio 
subjects, and have regularly contributed to the local press 
many articles on these subjects I have also taken, and am 
still taking, an rciive part m the many public movements 
in the city At the Annual Sittings of the Indian National 
Gongtess I have made speeches on military expenditure from 
time to time, as well as on such topics as cotton duties, luoome- 
tax, exchange compensation and so forth Similarly I have 
taken active part as Secretary of the Bombay Proiinoial 
Conference, which annually meets m some prominent towns of the 
Presidenoy, and have addressed delegates at such on the expanded. 
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legislative oounmis, on the way in which provincial budgets are 
diBOUBBed thereat, and on other matters including the revenue 
from the drink tcafSo On the latter question, to which I have 
devoted oloee attention, I wrote a aeries of articles in the Bombay 
Gazette, which I afterwards reprinted in pamphlet form, oopies of 
which ware forwarded to the Bombay Government, the Govern- 
ment of India, and the Secretary of State In my honorary 
capacity as the Secretary of the Bombay branch of the Anglo 
Indian Temperance Aaaoeiation, I memorialised the Government, 
pointing out the evils of their exoiae system, and oritioiaed, as 
Secretary of the Presidency Assooiabion, the Moura Bill, which 
the entire Presidency condemned, I also issued a pamphlet on 
the burning question of agrioultural distress, and the impoverished 
-condition of the Indian peasantry, chiefly basing my oritioism on 
the offloial facts embodied in the report of the condition of the 
people wbioh was published on the eve of Lord Dufferiii’s departure 
I have taken a leading part at meetings of the Bombay Mill 
owners, and have spoken on questions afieocing cotton industry 
Last year I contributed to the Times of India a senes of letters 
on the growth of revenue and expenditure of the Bombay 
Munioipality, and I have been oontinually contributing articles 
to the Frees on Imperial and Ptovinoial finance I was elected 
Fcesident of the Proviooial Gooterence held at Belgaum in 1S95, 
where I broadly surveyed in my luaiigutal address the flnanoial 
condition of India At the last sittings of the Indian National 
Congress, held m December, 1896, the following resolution was 
passed — 

" That this OongresB desires to place on record its sense of 
satisfaction at the delegation bv the Bombay Fresidenoy Associa- 
tion of Mr Dinsha Edulji Waoha, Joint General Secretary of the 
Goagcess, to give evidence before the Royal Oommission on 
Expenditure, and the Congress has full confidenos that Mr Waoha 
will give accurate and adequate expression to its views on the 
questions which form the sutijeoi of enquiry " 

Following the procedure adopted by the Commission, I have 
divided my evidence into three parts 

I financial MACHINERY VERY IMPERFECT 

It is, no doubt, highly essential for the eoonomio administra- 
tion of the Empire that its finances should be closely looked into 
and steadily watobed, especially in India, where the people have 
no direct voice in checking or controlling it , and where, besides, 
they are governed by a loreign agency which, more oi less, is not 
in touch with popular sentiments and popnlai wants and require 
ments Again, bearing in mind that the people are poor on the 
whole, the progress of enhanced and new taxation needs serious 
consideration, as such taxation oan only be compatible with their 



selvas IB noc heard (or good lo the Council, it ib not possible to 
‘keep that tight control which checks all eviravagant or douotful 
expenditure At present a aettain line of policv mav be followed 
bv a Viceroy or the Beoretarv of State which ni ly entail on the 
taxpayers heavy permanent burdens For instance the so called 
“forward ” policy steadily pursued since the davs of the unrighte- 
ous second Afghan war (save during the beneficent administra- 
tion of Lord Bipou) has been principally the cause of heavy 
military expsnditure neoessitating taxation The expenoiture 
since the date of the Peiijdeh scare has beert mounting higher 
and higher 'Upper Burmah was annexed to the Indian Empire 
notwithstanding the faot that the Indian community generally 
protested against suoh annexation to India, and suggested its 
being made a Grown Colony like Ceylon The First Inaiaii 
national Congress, held m Bombay in December, 188S, protested 
against the annexation 

INDIAN PUBLIC HAVE ABSOLUTELY NO POWER TO 
CHECK AND CONTROL THE FINANCES, 
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taxpayers’ point of view , but after all their oritioiam cannot be- 
considered efieotive eo long as they are debarred from bringi 
ing motions for the curtailment of expenditure in a Budget 
and dividing the Oonnoii thereon. There is a oonsenaus of opinion 
on the eub]eot among Indians that this privilege should be 
oouoeded, and is absolutely needed The Congress has more than 
once passed resolutions on the matter; but, unfortunately, likoi 
many other resolutions of the Congress, whioh ate regularly for 
warded for consideration to the Imperial Government, they ate 
unheeded 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS SHOULD BE EMPOWERED TO 

DISCUSS THE BUDGET AND PRESS DIVISION 

What praotical good such a privilege, if oonoeded to the 
popular representatives of the various legislative Councils, may do, 
may be ynJged from ‘^he exceedingly able way in which the 
Honourable Mr P M Mehta, President, Bombay Presidency 
Association, acquitted himself in the Vioetegal Legislative Council 
two years ago All India to a man was gratifled at the ociticism 
he brought to bear upon tbe finances, and the way m which be 
denounced the iniquitous exchange oompsnsation allowance But 
of course, such criticism is distasteful to the official members, and 
when there is a Pinance Minister like the present one he lesents 
It as, he resented Mr P M Mehta’s spesoh It is felt that if 
leading Corpotacions at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, and tbe 
various local and district boards, ate allowed to discuss and vets 
their respective Budgets, there could be no reason foi withholding 
the same privilege, which is still more needed, at Budgets in tbe 
Imperial and Ptoviiioial legislative Councils The Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation has been more than once praised by the’Goverii- 
mant of India and the Secretary of State for its suooessful manage- 
ment of the oivio finance I, myself as one of the repreaentativea 
of the ratepayers, have brought forward motions from time to 
time for reduction of unnecessary expenditure or expenditure of 
doubtful utility And on the whole the efieot of such division has 
been of a wholesome character, and oaloulnted to keep a good oheok 
and oontrol over the speuding departments 

WANTED A PARLIAMENTARY SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON INDIAN BUDGET, 

It has however, been alleged that such concession might 
sometimes defeau Governnaent, which is not desirable This allega- 
tinn carries its own refutation For, as a matter of fact, under tbe 
standing rules the Government has always an official majority, 
and if suoh a thing happens as the defeat of Government it shows 
that there must be an overwhelming ease made out by the non, 
official members to lead to sueh a division. My suggestion. 
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therefore, under this head offinanoial maebiuery, is, that the rules 
should be so altered as to allow members to bring motions at 
Budget-time and divide tbe Council thereon We strouglv advo- 
cate the proposal of Sit W Wedderbiirn for the appointment 
each veit of i Select Committee on East India accounts to report 
to the House of Commons regarding the financial position of India ' 
Such a Select Committee would find in iho amendment voted m 
the Legislative Councils valuable material for eonsideratioii The 
uon-offioiil members of Legislative Councils would then be stimu 
laced to careful criticism on Indian finance 

CIVIL AND MILITARY ESTIMATES SHOULD BE 
SUPPLIED TO MEMBERS OP THE SUPREME 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

It IS also very desirabls in oonneotion with the Budget in the 
Yioetegal Council that its members, as well as a few 'outaide 
public bodies like Chambers of Commerce and recognised Associ.a 
tiona, should be supplied with copies of the Civil and Military 
estimates which contain details of the revenue and expenditure of 
each province, before the Budget is brought forward At present 
thev are not accessible to tbe members or to such bodies The 
Civil Estimates are made available onlv a year after the Budget 
to which thev refer has passed bv, v'hen all practical interest in 
them has died out The Military Estimates so far as mv know- 
ledge goes, are never made available This is a great drawoack 
The public oritioise the Budget in darkness A great deal of ill- 
informed or ignorant criticism would be avoided, while bodies like 
my Association would be in a better position to make suggestions 
or ofier criticism if such copies were previouslj supplied I may 
say that the Bombay Legislative Coiini il does fiimish such a 
detailed statement to members of I's lo-al Ciuucil, which greatly 
helps them to debate the Budget 

PINANOIAL ESTIMATES NOT CAREFULLY PREPARED. 

A word or two may also be said under thi^ held on minor 
matters in oonneotiou with the Annual Financial Statement 
First, the revised estimates invariably exceed tbe Buagei esti 
mates, and the Accounts are generally natter than the revised 
estimates From the table I have prepared of Budget estimates, 
revised estimates and accounts for the last ten years, and which I 
beg to put in as appendix to my evidence, this will be clearly seen 
It would seem to show that apart from Budget estimates even 
revised estimates are not vet so oaretully prepared as they should 
be Bearing in mind that these estimates a-e made a month or 
so before the accounts for a financial year are closed, I am of 
opinion that there shonlu be no such striking variations between 
them and tbe actuals as ate revealed m the table 
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SUGGESTIONS FOE AN EXCHANGE EQUALISATION 
ACCOUNT 

Seoonaly, as to exobaoge This item can only be considerea' 
as an ocamary one like any other item of expenditure But 
much 18 mane of its fluotuatiug character It is regarded — ae Sir 
A Colvin ooaetved, in his contribution to the Nineteenth Oen 
tury ” for October, 1894, on "Indian State Expenditure in the 
light of the looging house oat “All surplus that disappears, 
every estimate which is reduced to fragments, is due to this mis- 
chievous beast No limits are assigaed to its appetite, yet no 
provision IS made for its vo'raoity ” My suggestion is that uiidei 
present oiroumstanoes, at any rate till the time again arrives for a 
stable exehango, it would be better to take exchaoge at a fixed rate 
from year to year, saj' at 14 or pence per rupee in the Budget 
estimate Should, at the end of the Teui , u be found that the 
actual amount mautied under this bead is less than the estimate, 
the difiereoce to be credited to an account to be called '' Exchange 
Equalisation or Keserve ” In case at any other time the amount 
lucucced lain excess of the estimate, the difierence should be 
taken from this Beserve account By adopting such a course a 
oettaiu stability will be imparted to the finances, while it will 
prevent the Finance Minister from attributing this, that and the 
other luotease to this deus ex machxna of exchange 
EVIL PBAOTICE OP HASTILY DISPOSING OF SUBPLUS 

Again, the present praotioe of at once disposing of the so nail- 
ed "improvement” in exchange should be put a stop to As 
Indian finances go there is a dealie to utilise rather prematurely 
so called “surplus,” owing to better exchange, though it may 
happen the very next year that exchange may be worse, leading 
either to economies here and there, or enoroaohments on provin- 
cial balances, or fresh taxation This canuot be considered sound 
finance At any rate, knowing as we do the ohrouio embarrassments 
of the Indian treasury, finaneml statesmanship would suggest not 
to oe too hasty iii disposing oi such a sort of surplus Ic is more 
111 the nature of a fortuitous windfall, and should not bo 
depended upon# Take the latest lustanoe In the fiuanoial' 
statement for 189C 97 there wis a surplus, chiefly owing 
to better exchange. Straightway half a orore was gifted away 
to Manchester by reducing the import duty on cotton goods 
from D to 3i per cent , on the hollow plea of protection, 
though the Chambers of Commerce, recognised aasociatioDS, 
including the Presidency Association and tho Bombay Mill 
owners, all protested against the plea put forward It was felt as 
a sop to Manchester m loyal obedience to the "’mandate” from the 
Secretary of Slate Another half a-orore was at once voted for 
mobilisation, though large sums in previous years had been expend- 
ed on this object, despite our being told that it was not a reourritig 
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espeuditure. But ao aoonei; was the orore thus disposed of 
than famine overtook the land, necessitating a large expenditure 
Had the orore not been so hastily voted away for objeote hardly 
approved by the Indian public, it would have been available to 
partially diminiab the deficit which is now announced in the revis- 
ed eatimatea for 189G-97,’ 

SETTLEMENT OE PROVINCIAL CONTRACTS ON WELL 
DEFINED LINES 

Under this head rhe Provinoial Conferanoa held at Karaohr 
last year, the Bengal Coufereuoe, and the Congtees at Calcutta, all 
paaaed reaolutiona demanding a mote equitable mods of fixing the 
quinquennial allotments In substance all these resolutions 
stated that the time bad arrived when a further step 
should be taken in the matter of decentralisation by leaving the 
responsibility of the fiinanoial adminiairatiou of the difierent 
provinces principally to the Local Governments, the Supreme 
Government reoeiving from each local goiernment only a fixed 
contribution levied in accordance with some definite equitable 
principle, which should not be liable to any disturbance during 
the outtenoy of the period ol contract except in “dire emergenoies," 
as oontemplated by Lord Ripon’s Resolution, so as to secure local 
governments that fiscal oertaiutv and that advantage arising from 
the enhancement of the revenues which are so esseotial to all real 
ptogtesa m the development of the reaoutoos audio the satisfactory 
administration of the diflorent provinces It would oe well that 
in each case the Goverument of India should leoord a declaration 
sbosving the dire nececsity wbioh has made it neoessary to infringe 
the original oontraots with the provincial Governments And the 
contributions taken from the different provinces should be taken 
on the pasis of the original contraots It is thought that at pre- 
sent, not only the Imperial Government takes a larger portion of the 
provincial revenue at the renewal of each contract, but makes further 
demand on the Provincial Governments whan it has to meet a 
veiy large expenditure This policy h irdl) engenders an economic 
spirit in the Government of India It checks provincial expendi- 
ture, but there is none to check us own It is the old story of who 
will keep in oustody the custodian It is, therefore, suggested that 
the Provincial Governioents should respeotively contribute to 
the State treasury a certain fixed percentage of their revenue, and 
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(Q) That it will anahle each ptovinca to develop ita material 
resouroeg with the revenue it may make available on objoota of 
utilityt 

(3) Tnat it will be unfettered by any obstiuotioa from the 
Imperial Government 

{41 That the Imoerial Government woula only obtain as 
muoh ag would enffiie for its reasonable reijuiremeute, ana noc 
for expenditure on objects of doubttiil utility or on profltlesg border 
expenditure and so foith, including so called strategio tiihvays 
and military works. 

(5) Tnat thus the Imperial Governmant would be compelled 
to out Its ooat aooording to us cloth and exeroise the strictest 
economy m Imperial expenditure A sort of automatic check will 
be exaroised. These checks would opeiate usefully as a fluaucial 
control over the expenditure of the Government of India, 

II.— PROGRESS OP EXPENDITURE— REASONS POB 
TAKING 1884-6 AS A STANDARD YEAR. 

Pot purposes of oomoatiBon T have taken 1884 8S as the 
stand ird ya,ii for two reasons Pitsc, my Assoei itiou, in its 
memorial to the Indian Government, m Match, 1894, oomplained 
of the oxoBssive growth of oivil and military expenditure during 
the years following 1834 85, and pointed out that the inaieased 
axcanditure waa principally to be attributed to that expeuaiture, 
and not to the increasing expenditure on exohituge, which was only 
a subordinate factor Secondly, because in 1884 8S revenue and 
exoanditure, nearly baUiioed etch other after the many vicissitudes 
to which Indian finance was eubjeet by famine and the second 
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■the decade of Rx 463,396 It meant that the expenditnie just 
balanced the revenue and left an inaignifioant eutplns of half a 
million tens of rnoeee It should, however, be remembered that 
enhmoed taxation on salt, and the imposition of the income tax, 
and that of the import duty on certain olasses of njorch in 
disc in 1894 95, yielded Rs 23,996,899 But for this amount 
there might have been a deficit of Rs 93,531,503, nr say 
2 35 million Rx per annum But even this is not the full 
measure of the deterioration of the finances during the decade 
under review The f itoiub Insurance Grant was now and again 
parti lUy sutpe ided — in all, .imounting to Bs 4,530,114, while 
the provincial bilanres vicre eiiotoaohed upon to the extent of 
Rs 890,000 When these adduioiitl items ,ira tabeii into cnnsi 
deration it would be found that the decenotatioii oi deficit 
amounted to Rs 29,406,943, minus Rs 465,326 

FINANCIAL DETERIORATION OWING TO EXCESSIVE 
CIVIL AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

I attribute this deterioration in the finances, which neocs 
sitatsd additional and onhancod taxation, to the enormous growth 
of military expenditure in the first instiiice, and, secanah,toa 
oonsideiable increase in the civil expenditure But the main 
disturbing factor was military expenditure , but for the growth 
of which the revenue oould have fairly eorne the iiioreabiiig bur 
den of exohauge without any of the taxation imposed 
Thus 

Ex 

Net Expenditure in ten years 545,854,293 

Deduct increased net Army Charges over 

18S4 85, exclusive of exchange 37 494 770 


508,350,522 

Net Revenue in ten years was Rx 616,319,618 
Deduct New Taxation, Famine 
Grant suspended, and Provin 
oial Balances 29,406,943 

516,912,675 


Net Surplus 8,563,153 


The increase of Military Expenditure was maiulj owing to 
the addition of 10,000 European aim 20,000 Native Troops in 1885 
On this subject a 'resolution was passed at the First Indian 
National Congress (1835) as follows ‘‘ That in the opinion of the 
Congress the proposed increased Military Expenditure of the 
Empire IS unnecessary, and regaid being had to the Revenues of 
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ohargeB that aciae from tha maintenanoa ol the arinv of Great 
Britain and for a generoae oonaideration of the share to be assigned 
by the wealthiest nation in the world to a dependenoy so oompsra- 
tively poor and so little advanoed as India— owing to the poverty 
of the people and their consequent inability to near taxation, it 
was unable to supply the funds required for the most necessary and 
desirable objeots”, that the Secretary of State will on a reconsi- 
deration of tha wnole question in all its hearings, political and 
finanoial, be pleased to teoall the instruotions issued on tha subject 
and at the same time take such measures for the curtailment of 
the over-grown Military Expenditure as to bring about a sounder 
and healthier state ol Indian finance generally ; that should Her 
Majaatv’s Government adhere to their resolution to larrv ont the 
proposed increase in the Army, the Asaooiacion submitted that the 
expenditure thereon should be met from retrenobmeut, for which 
there was great scope, and not Itom increased taxation, ana that 
the Imperial Government ol England be asked to share the greater 
portion of the burden and, lastly, that a stringent system ? f 
oheok and oontrol he eetablished so that enotoacbmentE on the 
revenues of India may be effeotusllv prevented I beg to put in 
this Memorial 

These were the views expressed eleven rear ago on Military 
Expenditure by the Assooiation, which the ooutse of events has 
now greatlv emphasised For bevond tha expenditure on the 
inoreased troops there has been a very large expenditure on atrate- 
gio railwava, on arms and ammunition, on mobilisation on a 
variety of border expeditions beyond the statutory frontier 'of 
India, speoial dafenoes, military roads, and the occupation 
of Upper Butmah The Association, therefore, is of opinion ibat 
It IS the inoteaaed Military Expenditure which is primarily respnii- 
sible for the embarraased condition of Inaian finance during the 
period under review I beg to put in a copy of the Memorial 

MEMORANDUM ON RETRENCHMENT OF EXPENDITURE 

I mav observe that in response to the iiivit ition issued to 
leading publio bodies by the Pmanco Conmutteo appointed by 
tha Government of India, the Bombay Prosidenty Association 
forwirded on STth August, 1S86, a Memor,vuaum on the retteuoh- 
ment of expenditure as ptepired b\ me Th.at Memorandum 
which I beg to put in, reiterated in briei its protest against 
the burden of two millions sterling on the additional troops, as 
well as the outlay on frontier railwavs and other military works 
and obseived that those were all elements of danger to the stability 
of Indian Finance , that loss by exchange was liable to swell with 
fuither fall 111 the value of silver moasated by gold that while it 
disturbed the Indian Exchequer, it was within the power of the 
Government to mitigate to some extent the evils arising from it. 
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the Empire and the existing circumstances of the country, exces- 
sive.” X seconded this resolution, and gave my reasons in support- 
of it. 


On the same subject, namely, this increase of Troops, the- 
Bombay Presidency Association forwarded on January 27th, 
1886, a Memorial, prepared by me, to Lord Randolph Chur- 
chill, the then Secretary of State, protesting against its neces- 
sity. Id pointed out that, bearing in mind the Report of 
the Simla Army Commission, that for all purposes of internal 
defence and repelling external aggression on the Frontiers, 
the then existing strength of the Troops was sufficient, the 
Association failed to understand the reasons for argumenting it, 
when seventeen millions were being already spent per annum as 
the Armv was then constituted ; that successive Yioeroys and 
Finance Ministers had deplored from time to time the growth of 
the expenditure, and emphasised the necessity of curtailing it : 
that the Government of India itself, in its despatch of November 
2Ist, 1884, pointed out how the growth oceured ; that of the net 
average growth of Rx. 670,000 pet annum in the ordinary revenue- 
during the decade ending 1883-84, the army charges alone absorbed 
Rx. 144,000 : (during the same decade the growth of the net land 
revenue was Rx. 400,332 or say Rx. 40,000 per annum — so that- 
the increased Military Expenditure absorbed in one year the net 
increase in land revenue of three years and a-balf) ; that the Indian 
Exchequer had no reserve to fail back upon ; that there was no- 
true surplus to speak of .while the periodic calamities of famine, 
let alone other unforeseen contingencies, had generally to be met- 
with borrowed monies which only swells the permanent interest on 
the Revenue ; that, reviewing in 1879 the finances of India for 
the seven preceding years. Sir John Strachey, a former Finance 
Minister, observed that “ India had , no true surplus of revenue 
over expenditure to cover the many contingencies to whioh- 
a great country is exposed”; that such being the ordinary condi- 
tion, the Association would leave to the Secretary of State to- 
consider how the finances could bear the severe strain that was 
upon them to the extent of two millions 
sterling pec annum ; that, in its despatch of February 8th, 1878, 
the Imperial Government observed that “ placed as it was under 
the serious responsibility of so administering the aJfiairs of the- 
greatest dependency of the British supremacy, that while British 
supremacy is strictly guarded, the means of securing that end shall 
not unnuly weigh on the people of this country, it was con- 
strained to represent to Her Majesty’s Government that the 
burden thrown upon India on account of the British troops is 
excessive and beyond what an impartial judge would assign 
j-n considering the^ relative material wealth of the two countries 
ana the mutual obligations that subsist between them—all that 
we can do is to appeal to the British Government for an imparjiial 
View of the relative financial capacity of the two countries to bear the- 
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charges that arise from the maintenance of the army of Great 
Britain and for a generous consideration of the share to be assigned 
by the wealthiest nation in the world to a dependency so compara- 
tively poor and so little advanced as India— owing to the poverty 
of the people and their consequent inability to near taxation, it 
was unable to supply the funds required for the most necessary and. 
desirable objects’* ; that the Secretary of State will on a reconsi- 
deration of the whole question in all its bearings, political and 
financial, be pleased to recall the instructions issued on the subject 
and at the same time take such measures for the curtailment of 
the over-grown Military Expenditure as to bring about a sounder 
and healthier state of Indian finance generally ; that should Her 
Majesty’s Government adhere to their resolution to carry out the 
proposed increase m the Army, the Association submitted that the 
expenditure thereon should be met from retrenchment, for which 
there was great scope, and not from increased taxation, and that 
the Imperial Government of England be asked to share the greater 
portion of the burden : and, lastly, that a stringent Hysiem §'»f 
check and control be established so that encroachments on the 
revenues of India may be efieotually prevented. I beg to put in 
this Memorial. 

These were the views expressed eleven year ago on Military 
Expenditure by the Association, which the course of events has 
now greatly emphasised. For beyond the expenditure on the 
inoreased troops there has been a very large expenditure on strate- 
gic railways, on arms and ammunition, on mobilisation, on a 
variety of border expeditions beyond tbs statutory frontier 'of 
India, special defences, military roads, and the occupation 
of Upper Burmah. The Association, therefore, is of opinion that 
it IS the inoreased Military Expenditure which is primarily respon- 
sible for the embarrassed condition of Indian finance during the 
period under review. I beg to put in a copy of the Memorial. 

MEMORANDUM ON RETRENCHMENT OF EXPENDITURE. 

I may observe that in response to the invitation issued to 
leading public bodies by the Finance Committee appointed by 
the Government of India, the Bombay Presidency Association 
forwarded on 27th August, 1886, a Memorandum on the retrench- 
ment of expenditure as prepared by me. That Memorandum, 
which I beg to put in, reiterated in brief its protest against 
the burden of two millions sterling on the additional troops, as 
well as the outlay on frontier railways and other military works, 
and observed that those were all elements of danger to the stability 
of Indian Finance ; that loss by exchange was liable to swell with 
further fall in the value of silver measured by gold : that while it 
disturbed the Indian Exchequer, it was within the power of the 
Government to mitigate to some extent the evils arising from it. 
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provided the causes which created the heavier burden were fairly 
faced, namely, the home charges ; that these would grow in future 
with the increased Military Expenditure and with the increase of 
sterling debt and of salaries and pensions which had to be paid in 
gold; that a material reduction under exchange could only be 
looked for when there was a corresponding material reduction in 
those charges ; that it was essential for the Indian Government to 
urge strongly on the Secretary of State the desirability of devising 
some scheme to commute in silver the liabilities that had to 
be met by gold payments; that, if possible, the guaranteed 
interest on railways should be reduced by opening negotiations 
with those Gompauies as suggested in 1882 by Sir John Strachey 
and General Strachey at pages eighty and eighty-three of the 
** Finance and Public Works of India ” ; that at the same time 
it was expedient to contract payment in silver vOnly, so far as it 
may be possible, of all liabilities and obligations which the Goyetn- 
meiit may have to incur hereafter, as wallas salaries, pensions, 
and gratuities of every kind and nature ; that, beyond, the charges 
which entail loss by exchange, which in all fairness should be 
borne by the British Treasury, such as the Aden Residency, the 
Persian and Chinese Embassies, and other minor political 
establishments, should also be paid by England, as well as rents, 
taxes and charges on buildings in London constructed at India s 
• expense, besides other miscellaneous charges too numerous lo 
mention ; that the burden of the cost of the European agency was 
very heavy, as detailed in the table appended to the Memorandum; 
that a very large saving might be efiected by the more extensive 
employment of Natives in posts which are now filled by highly- 
paid Europeans ; that the annual migration of the Supreme 
Government to Simla was injurious financially and by reason of 
the length of the period over which it extended {the cost being 
according to a Parliamentary return, August 26tb, 1886, 7 lakhs ; 
but it IS generally believed it is actually considerably more) ; that 
the cost of collection of land revenue was growing larger ; so, too, 
the customs and salt- establishment ; that the cost of superior 
establishment in the P. W. D'^partraents and the costs of General 
Administration, too, had grown since 1870-1 ; that expenditure in 
the Bombay Presidency under various heads was large and 
susceptible of reduction; chat it was imperative expenditure 
should be adjusted to income rather than income to expenditure ; 
that the interests of India in expenditure were not sufficiently 
. protected under the constitution of the Ohuncil of India in 
England, and there was much better protection in the time of 
the E. I. Company; that there was no sufficient barrier against 
official pressure in the direction of lavish expenditure ; that it was 
the faulty system of Administration that was at the root of the 
financial embarrassment, and that therefore fundamental changes 
should be made in that system, especially in the gradual substitu- 
tion, on a large scale, of Native for European Agency, without 
“which it would be vain to indulge in the hope that any permanent 
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relief could be afforded to the Indiaa Treasury. I beg to put in a 
copy of this Memorial. 

It would be noticed from the above that the Association had 
eleven years ag®, fully gone into the question of the large growth 
of Expenditure, reviewed all the causes which led to it, and 
suggested economies and reduction. Though the Finance Com- 
mittee eventually recommended savings in expenditure amounting 
to a little over haif-a-crore, and although a portion of that saving 
was efieoted at the time, the subsequent increase in expenditure 
has more than swallowed up the savings, and civil expenditure 
since has grown considerably along with the military, Therefore- 
the condition of Indian Finance now is much worse than it was in^ 
1886. 


HEADS OP EXPENDITURE CRITICISED. 

Coming now to the heads of Expenditure, I may remark as 
regards the public debt that the Rupee borrowings have increased 
elven millions Rs., while the sterling debt has arisen frcm 
£69,271,088 in l884:-85, to £ 114,005,826 in 1894-95. or nearly 70' 
per cent. It should be borne in mind that every increase in ster- 
ling debt adds correspondingly to the annual interest charge. 
Sterling loans for public works of an unproductive character, f uch as 
Military Railways are most objectionable. The Committee on the 
Home Charges has well put it (Parliamentary Return, July 13th, 
1893) “ That the greatest caution should be exercised in borrowing 
in England for Public Works in India, especially as Icng as the 
rate of exchange is so variable as practically to make of little value 
all calculations as to the charge for interest. The conclusion is 
supported by another important consideration. The political 
inexpediency of adding to the charges to be met frcm the revenues 
of India by payments made in this country is very obvious : and 
in view of the feeling in India on this subject, no increase of such- 
charges should, in our opinion, be increased unless it be practi- 
cally unavoidable.” 

It may be as well to examine the growth under the several 
principal heads up to 1893-94, as I have not before me the new 
volume of Finance and Revenue Accounts up to 1894-95, just 
issued. I am aware of the explanations given as to the increases. 
The Military Department must justify them. But having regard 
to the expression of opinion given by Sir H. Brackenbury, that 
expenditure exclusive of exchange has not much increased in India 
since 1885-86, I beg to submit the following table, which shows 
the average annual growth of the expenditure from 1886-87, to 
1894-95 under the head of eSecfeive services in India and England 
exclusive of exchange, compared with 1885-86, 
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1. Army and Garrisoa Ssafi ... 

2. Adminisferative StaiE 

3. Begimencal Pay, &c. 

4. Oornmissariat, &:o. 

5. Bemount ... 

6. Oiochiog, &o. 

7. Barracks 

3* Administration of Martial 
Law 
9. Medical 
Ordnance 

11. Bcolesiastical 

12. Education 

13. Transport 

14. Miscellaneous 

15. Volunteer Corps 


In India. In England, 


RX. 

RX. 

18,869 


9.102 

... 

784,320 

347,158 

1,269,592 

120,630 

22,903 

3,013 

110,383 

—71,585 

37,032 

... 

11,530 

... 

80,300 

—7,202 

62,892 ^ 

38,693 

846 

... 

3,883 


15,972 

-72,286 

—2,582,956 

3,780 

37,455 

... 

—118,872 

363,201 


J^UY AND garrison STAFF.— Taken year by year since 
1885 6 it has shown a steady increase. 

Pay has risen from 6,8A1,956 Rs. to 7,877,608 
in 1893^4, ia England, too, the amount (exclusive of exchange) 
has gone up from 959,428 Rs. to 1,070,454 Rs. 

, ^OMm:issariaT shows a fluctuation. In 1886 — 7, after the ad- 
ditional troops were provided, whioh.led to the charges of 3,064, 189 
^s, in India and 35,970 Rs, in England, there was a decline 
m India up to 1889-90, when the charges fell to Rs. 2,578,501 
^ year they were as under: 1890—1 Rs. 2,633,637: 1891—2 
Ba. 3,307,667 ; 1892—3 Rs. 3,251,886 ; 1893-4 Rs. 2,959,904. 

Clothing- exhibited the same general tendency of regular 
mcrease iroxn year to year. In 1886 — 7 the cost came to 69,546 
Rs. m India, till m 1889 — 90 it rose to 119,992 Rs. In the 
following year it jumped to 168,113 Rs., till in 1892 — 3 it stood 
at 171,187 Es., with a slight fail m 1893 — 4, Per contra there 
has been a diminution in England, while the decrease there in 
eight years, compared with 1885—6 is 71,525 Rs,, the increase 
in Inaia during the same period was 110,383 Rs. So that on the 
whole there was an increase. 
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ADMINISTRATION OP MARTIAL LAW shows a steady increase. 

Medical has risen from 6,075,040 Rs. in India to 6,805,990 
in 1893—4, but has fluctuated m England from 216,390 Rs. to 
^31,470 Ex, 

Ordnance exhibits a large growth both in India and England 
despite the fact that, according to Col. Wace, the factories for 
arms and ammunitions m Bombay and Bengal are turning out 
larger stores than before. It seems that the saving.s obtained 
in local manufactures are more than absorbed by additional cost 
for increased ordnance of all kinds. 

Miscellaneous Services. — This is a most extraordinary 
charge, for the reason that the Annual Revenue and Finance 
Account give no particulars, while under all other heads parti- 
culars, of small items of tens and hundreds are given. Here a 
lump sum is put down from year to year, averaging about half-a- 
million tens of Rupees. That such a large sum should be spent 
for which no detailed figures could be obtained is much to be 
regretted from the public point of view. Only particulars of 
submarine mining charges, which are very small, ate given. For 
instance, in 1884—5, the gross charges amounted to 620,706 Rs., 
while the accounts for that year give submarine mining charges 
at 5,595 Rs., and the remainder, 615,513 Rs., are put down as 
“Miscellaneous Services. 

Volunteers. — T he charges under this head show a steady 
increase, They have risen from 84,642 Rs. to 177,446 Rs. As 
Indians are not accepted as volunteers, it appears that European 
volunteers are maintained mainly for the purposes of British 
supremacy. The charge, m great part, therefore, should be borne 
by the British Treasury, 

Military Works and special DEPENCES.—The , point 
•to be noted under these heads, apart from their doubtful 
utility, is this ; that the cost of these works, which are supposed 
to last for more than a generation, is ail charged to revenue. 
Thus the present generation of taxpayers bear the burden when 
both sound finance and equity demand that it should spread over 
at least twenty-five or thirty years. I agree with Sir H. Bracken- 
hury in the observations made in reply to question <14,742) that 
India is the only country which has carried out such works with 
out a loan, every Gontineutai Kation has got an extraordinary 
budget for Military Works, and at present even in England there 
are Bills before Parliament for borrowing money to carry such 
works. 

It will be seen from all that has been said in the foregoing 
evidence that military expenditure is most burdensome. It was 
:said (A. 5210) that ‘‘the army must be made an efficient weapon.’^ 
But the-effioient weapon may cost over much and far beyond 
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the financial ability of those who provide the funds for it. The- 
Simla Army Commission was more alive to the increased army 
charges from the taxpayers* point of view* when in its Report (see 
p. 11) it observed that there was some truth in the statements, 
that hitherto “army reform in India has been dealt with on 
the principle that India was made for the army and not the army 
for India.” There is no doubt that efiectiveness of the army 
for purposes of external defence depends greatly upon the friendly 
attitude of the masses of the people towards Government. Every' 
measure, therefore, tending to conciliate the people, and to make' 
them contented, may be regarded as expenditure tending to- 
increase the efficiency of the army. 

COST OP A SOLDIER PER ANNUM. 

Lastly, I beg to submit the following table of the cost of a- 
soldier per annum in the armies of the great powers of Europe 
and Japan, from which it will be noticed that the cost of 
British soldier in India, which is given at 891 Rs. [nide Parlia- 
mentary Return, January 14th, 1894) but which I think oomes- 
oonsidecabiy over that figure, compares unfavourably with the- 
cost of a soldier of the Continental armies : — 



Strength 
of Army. 

Cost. 

Cost per 
head in 
Rupees. 

1. Austria 

33i,717 

140,179,699 Florins 

628 

2. France 

559,524 

591,457,151 Francs 

668 

3. Germany 

585,574 

541,507,000 Marks 

720 

4. Russia 

368,672 

284,379,994 Roubles 


5. Japan 

98,961 

24.116,811 Yens 

648 


NO.TE.—The figures are taken from the Statesman’s Year 
Book of Facts for 1897; — A Florin = 20d. A Franc =* 9Jd. A 
Mark == llfd. 6.40 Roubles — £1. A Yen = 3s. 4d. The pound 
sterling is taken at an equivalent of 16 Rs. 

LOW EXCHANGE ONLY A SUBORDINATE FACTOR OF 
PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 

I may at this stage mention that on March 12ch, 1894, my 
Association made another representation to the Government of 
India on the occasion of the imposition of the import duty on 
merchandise, in which was reviewed the entire growth of military 
and civil expenditure to 1893, as well as of exchange. It was- 
shown that though exchange was a disturbing element in Indian 
finance it was not the principal one — the fountain sources of thn 
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embarrassment would be found in military expenditure in all 
its ramifications, as well as in the large growth of Civil salaries 
and establishments, Upper Burmah, and the unjust, because 
indiscrirninate compensation allowed to the Services ; that the 
Association had uniformly raised its voice against the growing 
expenditure on all these accounts ; that first the income tax was 
imposed, then the duty on salt was enhanced, and eventually the 
import duty was levied ; that under the circumstances the 
Association begged lea\e to support its statement regarding the 
increases by means of a series of tables of official figures of the 
army charges, civil charges and sterling remittances, and to 
prove that exchange was not the sole, not the principal factor— a 
statement which the British Committee of the Congress afterwards 
amplified on the basis of those figures. Further, the Associa- 
tion observed that another cause which had contributed in 
no small measure to the embarrassment was the exchange com- 
pensation granted indiscriminately to the Services; that it was a 
matter of profound regret that while all other classes of the 
community were patiently resigning themselves to the currency 
legislation in spite of acutely sufiering more or less from its evil 
consequences, the servants of Government should have been allowed 
in such a financial crisis this allowance ; that it was purely an 
act of false generosity at the expense of the helpless taxpayers of 
the empire, and as such was misplaced and altogether uncalled 
for ; that the allowance was made in the midst of the financial 
difficulties of the Government when it bad no funds to provide for 
it save by means of extra taxation ; that the plea of the Services 
that they had to pay a lesser number of sovereigns as remittance 
home, and that they were unaole to make both ends meet for the 
support of their families, was not borne out, as the purchasing 
power of gold had increased and articles of domestic consumption 
and apparel were on the whole a great deal cheaper than they 
were ten years ago ; that the Government had made no serious- 
attempt at retrenchment and that the sterling were charges allowed 
to grow ; that if the reserve power of the country to bear taxation 
was discounted in times of profound peace it was to be feared 
the Government would find greater difficulty in meeting direct 
oontingenoies when they occur ; that under the circumstances the 
necessity of continually husbanding their resources should be the 
first care of the Government, and next strict control over expendi- 
ture. I beg to put in this memorial, • 

The representation of our Association was slightingly referred 
to by the Financial Member, as almost all representations, how- 
ever cogent, emanating from representative bodies, including the 
Congress, are generally treated by the Government, In the- 
present case, however, it is satisfactory to notice that an eminent 
authority like Sir A. Colvin, an «x-Finance Minister, in his contri- 
bution on “Indian State Expenditure,*’ to the pages of the 
Nineteenth Century, previously alluded to, confirmed the fact of th& 
2 
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Association as amplified by the British Committee of the Congress* 
He observed that “ it was difficult lo diSer with a great deal of what 
is has to say in the matter of expenditure.” And the facts again were 
farther confirmed last year by so independent a financial journal of 
the highest reputation as the -Bconowisi in its issue of 25th July, 
1896, the substance of which I beg to state here. 

THE “ECONOMIST” ON INDIAN EXPENDITURE. 

In support of its statement, the Ucono^nist gave the following 
table of net expenditure after meeting loss on exchange ; — 

Net EXPENDITTJEB after meeting LOSS on EXCHANGE 



1894-95 

1884-85 

Increase or 
Decrease 
1894-95 

Services of debt (excluding 
that charged to railways 

RS. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

and irrigation) 

3,138,100 

3,281,400 

—1,143*300 

Military services 

20,654,800 

16,107.400 

+i, 547, 400 

Collection of revenues 

6,279, 100 

5,108,600 

+1,175,500 

Post office and telegraphs ... 


441,200 

—441,200 

Railways 

2,348,500 

1-, 051, 800 

+1,296,700 

Irrigation 

612,800 

573,000 

+ 39,800 

Civil Departments ...■ 

12,764,000 

10,262,100 

+ 2,501,900 

Miscellaneous civil charges... 

3,686,500 

3,247,400 

+ 439,100 

Famine relief and insurance.] 
Construction of railways 

610,100 

1,648,400 

—938,300 

(charged against revenue). 

' 19,600 

263.500 

! —243 'hjO 

Buildings and roads 

1 3,664,700 

3,473,200 

+ 19i.,o00 


1 52,778,200 

45,353,000 

+7,425,000 


Commenting on the above figures, the Economist proceeded to 
remark as follows; The fact is, that nearly every branch of 
expenditure shows a more or less considerable expansion. Apart 
altog«ther from loss on exchange, the cost of the military services 
was fully Rs. 4,600,000 greater in 1894-95 than in 1884-85. Simi- 
latly, the Civil Services show an increase of nearly Rs 3 000 000 
and so on throughout the list. Now we have no intention 
of argmng that these additions to the expenditure have been either 
unreasonable or unnecessary. Everywhere the cost of government 
tends to increase, and it would have been wonderful indeed if 
India had proved an exception to the rule. That, in fact, was 
Lord George Hamilton’s assertion ; that apart irom exchange. 
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India is now being administered at a less cost than it was tea 
years ago, so surprising as to incite to investigation. Inquiry goes 
to show that it is contrary to the fact, and as it is of the utmost im- 
portance that on such a question Parliament should not be misled, 
an endeavour should be made during the approaching discussion 
of the Indian Budget to ascertain definitely how the matter 
stands. Lord George Hamilton should then be called upon either 
to prove or correct his statement.’* And after the Budget was 
discussed in the House of Commons, the Economist m its issue of 
of August 15th, 1896, observed that “it is noteworthy,” that Lord 
George Hamilton “studiously refrained from any attempt to 
justify the statement he made last year to the efiect that during 
the ten years ending 1894-95, the administrative expenditure of 
the Indian Government, apart from loss of exchange, insiead of 
increasing, had diminished.” 


LOSSES ON RAILWAYS. 

Coming now to Railways it may be observed that their 
accounts are not only very complicated but reach colossal figures. 
I give below the combined results of State and Guaranteed 
^Railways ; 


Summary, 

(1) State Railways— 
Net receipts 
„ charges 


In 10 years. 
Rs. 

69.209.897 

75,21*2,523 


Loss 


6.002,C26 


(2) Guaranteed Railways — Bs. 

Net receipts ••• 34,201,231 

„ charges ... 42.312,231 


Loss ... ... 8,111,000 


(3) Total loss in 10 years ... ... 14,113,620 

(4) Average loss per annum ... 1,411,362 


(5) The Subsidised State Railways incurred a net loss of 
989,333 Rx. during the decade, or a loss of 98,933 per annum. 
But the loss is smaller by 82,833 Rx. than what it was in 1884-5, 
The above results, however, refer to the mere working of the rail- 
ways. When all the financial factors, including interest on capital 
outlay, are taken into consideration, the results are difierent. To 
exhibit this take the actual financial results as stated in para- 
..graph 19 (P. 22) of the Parliamentary Blue Book on Adminis- 
tration Report on the Railways in India for 1895-96.’* 
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LOSSES— 


1894-1895. 


OuaraTQteed Railways 
State Railways — 
Military, open 
Do, nnopen 
Commercial, open 
Do. unopen 


Rs. 


1.504,13& 

559,011 

88,853 

114,716 

251,678 


Gain— 


Total losses 


State lines leased by Companies 
State lines worked by Companies 


2,518,396 

—856,557 

1,175,059 


Apparent net loss ... 2,199,894 

Add other charges ... ••• 148,695 


Total apparent charge ... 2,348,489 


Deducting certain charges in connection with the East- 
Indian Eastern Bengal, and North Western Railways, “ the* 
charger to the State, ” continues the Report, “during 1894-5, in 
connection with the entire Indian railway system, will stand at 
about 1901 lakhs of Rupees.” Further deducting 44 lakhs on 
account of sinking fund the amount is brought down to 134i. 
lakhs of Rupees. If interest on lines under construction were 
excluded, the charge for railways open to trafdo would come to 
145J lakhs in 1894-5. 

It is no doubt true that the charges on account of the 
Guaranteed Railways, in terms of their contract, are very heavy 
indeed, specially owing to exchange, as interest on their capital 
has to be paid on sterling — also for surplus profits. It is 
observed in the report that the State has to continue to pay 
interest at the Guaranteed rates until the Contracts terminate, and 
it is consequently unable to attain any ad’^ntage from cheaper 
money and the improved credit of the country; that is to say, 
where the State could now raise money at a little over per 
cent, to pay oS loans raised at higher rates of interest, it has to 
continue paying interest at a high average rate of about 4j per 
cent, on the Capital raised by the Guaranteed Companies; and 
ovsTing to the fall in exchange the sterling interest charges, if 
Converted into Rupees at the average rate for 1894-5, gives a 
percentage of over Tf on the total capital raised converted at the 
Contract rate of exchange. Had it been possible to remit at the 
contract rate of exchange, the result to the State of the working 
Of the Guaranteed Railways would have been a profit of Rupees 
1*26,670 in the years 1894-5, instead of a charge of Rupees 
S6, 041, 380 as shown above, Thus, owing to the burdensomet 
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conditions of the contracts with the Guaranteed Railways the State 
at present has CO sufier until the period of their purchase or re- 
newal on other terms arrives. Guaranteed lines besides, it must 
ne observed that the State lines leased to Companies, that is to 
say, Imperial lines constructed with capital raised by or supplied 
to Companies under contract with the Secretary of State, do not 
yet show any very encouraging results. Statement No. 2 of the 
Railway Administration Report already referred to, shows that 
the working for 1894-5 was a loss of 856,557 Rs. These Railways 
havg a capital outlay of 31,603,797 Rs. on which, after paying 
interest charges, taking into consideration their net earnings, 
less their share, there was the loss of 856,557 Rs., as indicated 
above. 

Again, according to Statement No. 3 of the same Report, the 
Commercial railways belonging to the State which were open for 
traffic or working lost in all 114,716 Rs. during 1894-5 — their 
total capital being 62,019,586 Rs. 

But it is the State Military Railways which show a very heavy 
loss. The North Western, with a capital outlay of Rs. 12,213,009 
incurred a loss in 1894-5 of 559,011 Rs., while four unopened 
lines with a capital of Rs 2,568,508, lost 38,853 Rs Thus there 
was a total loss of Rs. 647,864 on a capital outlay of Rs. 11,788,577 , 
The enormous amount of the capital sunk in these Military 
lines, and the loss they incur from year to year, need the closest 
attention of the Commission. In reality the ^lilitary expenditure 
should be increased by the annual loss entailed by these railways. 
They are of a most unproductive character, and must be condernn- 
ed. The strategic utility even is openly doubted by even mili- 
tary experts, such as Colonel Hanna, In connection with these 
railways it may be pointed out here that in the capital outlay is 
included the sum of 432,900 Rs.» for ** Frontier Railway 
Reserve Material,” besides a further item of 36,776 Rs. 
from “ Peshawar Railway Reserve Material.” The first 
would refer, I believe, to the railway material lying at the farther 
end of the Khojak pass for laying a line to Kandahar, about 100 
miles, whenever the emergency arises. The material has been 
there since the conclusion of the second Afghan War ,* I leave it to 
the Commission to consider the inutility of such expenditure, 
involving a heavy annual charge fcr interest, not to say aught of 
the deterioration of such material. 

Farther, there is now in progress the new Bolan Railway, 
•called the Mushkof Bolan. The old line is abandoned, and a new 
alignment made for a certain distance. No doubt it is owing to 
heavy floods that the course has been changed. All the same, it 
means so much more capital, and also a little want of foresight 
in the first construction. 

Lastly, there is a certain line under survey, namely, the 
"Wazirabad Multan Railway. 
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It will be manifest from the above observations* that after all 
the Indian Railways are not quite an unmixed blessing, as it is 
the work of the official optimists and their unofficial advocates or 
apologists to say. Far from in any way detracting from the boons 
conferred by Indian Railways, I may say without hesicaHon, that 
they have been vastly instrumental in developing the country, 
mostly to the benefit of the foreign capitalist, Still from the 
financial and economic point of view there are certain disadvant- 
ages to the people. 

THE BURDEN OF LOSSES ON RAILWAYS BORNE BY 
THE TAXPAYERS. 

•The financial losses are a burden on the taxpayers, The real 
burden of these losses from the very date of the construction of 
the railway in 1848 to date is colossal, In the Parliamentary 
■rauurn on E. I. Railway Committee Report, published on July I8ch, 
1884, there is given at pages 706*7, a table clearly showing the 
financial losses. The table was specially prepared at the India* 
Office by order of the Secretary of State. Taking some of the 
figures of that table, and following them up by the table of the 
losses incurred as given in the Annual Administration of Railways 
for 1895-6, it would be found that the losses from 1848 to 189A 
amount of Rx. 60,689, 159, as under : — 

Rs. 

(1) Guaranteed Railways Interest Charges 1848-9 
to 1867-S ... ... ... 17,643,438 

Guaranteed Railways Interest Cha>’ges 1868-9 to 
1879-80 .. ... ... 15,352,779- 

Guaranteed Railways Interest Charges 1880-1 to 
1394-5... ... ... ... 7,287,903 

4C,284,12G 

Add Charges account Land and Supervision, ' 

1858-9 to 1894-5 ... ... ... 3,860,954 

44,145,074 


12) State Lines worked by the State from 1858-9 
to 1894-5 ... ... ... 20,812,919’ 

(3) State Lines leased to and worked by Companies 
(excluding E. I, Railway) fom 1858-9 to 1894-5. ... 6,416,864 

Add Charges account Land, Subsidy, and Interest, 499,676 

6,916,540 
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Rs. 

Total of above three Railways ... ... 71,874,533 

Add Misoellaneoue Railway Expenditure ... 1.442,369 

73,316,902 

Deduct Gain on E. I. Railway from 1858 to 1894. 12,627,734 

Total Lobs to the State frcm 1848 to 1894 ... 60 ,689,159 

In other words, the revenues of India have suffered to that 
extent, and the railways have to make up that amount yet, not to 
say aught of the simple interest on such outiav would amount 
30 Rs. 309,517,203. 

ECONOMIC DISADVANTAGES OP RAILWAYS, 


As to the economic disadvantages which have resulted by the 
construction of railways, the most important is this ; That almost 
all the capital being subscribed by English Capitalists, the entire 
profits ate carried by them from the Indian revenues. About 5j 
million Rx. were thus carried away in 1894-5. Had the Government 
Itself constructed all railways by borrowed capital, the net profits 
after paying interest to the Capitalists, would have remained in 
the country for its better prosperity. The economic fact of an 
alien rule always draining the resources of the subject country 
was entirely lost sight of. 


At page 184, Chapter XII, of the Railway Administration 
Report, is given a table of persons employed on railways. It is 
as follows ; 

No. 


1. Europeans 

2. East Indians 

3. Natives 


... 4,692 

... 6,698 

... 270,047 


Now, according to the Parliamentry Return of salaries, dated 
May ITth, 1892, there were in all 2,448 Europeans earning salaries 
of 1,000 Rupees and upwards per annum. The total salaries 
came to 806,284 Rs. There were, however, only 895 Natives who 
earned salaries of 1,000 Rs. and upwards, and the total of these 
salaries amounted to Rs. 136,735. The salaries earned by Euro- 
peans in -the employ of Railway Companies is another drain from 
the country. 

IRRIGATION WORKS. 

It is satisfactory to notice that on the whole, during the last 
ten years, the major irrigation work which are construct- 
ed from general revenues for productive purposes, are somewhat 
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paying. There was an account on the wrong side up to 
18S8-89, but since that year there has been a fair amount to the 
oredit of the net receipts. For the year 1894-5 the net receipts, 
after deducting interest on capital, amounted to 182,852 Bx. 
The minor works, which are still a net charge on the revenues, 
show an increase of 91, 967, Rx., on an average per annum com*- 
pared with 1884-85. In that year the net charge was 610,173 Rx., 
bub during the decade it averaged 702,140 Rx. At the end of the 
year 1894-5 (according to the statement of Mr. A. Becher, Officia- 
ting Accounbant General, P. W. Department, published in the 
Gazette of India on October 17th,, 1896) there ware forty-six pro- 
jects classed as major works, and seventy-aix as minor. The 
capital outlay at the end of that year was : — 

Rx. 

Major Works • ... ... 31,731,986 

Minor Works ... ... 4,849,733 

Or a Grand Total of ... Rx. 36,581,719 

There was a net profit, after paying interest on capital on 
major works of 99,744 Rs. The percentage of net revenue of the 
year on the capital on major works was 4.08 per cent., and on 
minor works of 6.65 per cent. 

It seems, however, that all irrigation works are not paying. 
Like the railways, many have incurred losses up to 1894*5. 
Taking them by provinces, the broad results are as follows, after 
taking into account interest on capital outlay, 

BS. 

Gain (plus) 


Bengal 


or Loss (minus) 
... minus 4.935,789 

N. W. P. and Oadh 

... 

plus 

1,366,411 

Punjab 

... 

... plus 

2,558,605 

Madras 

... 

... plus 

5,326,584 

Bombay 


... minus 

430,843 


far as Bombay is concerned it may be stated that Sind 
•made a net profit of 267,410 Rs., but all the works in Gujcac and 
Deccan showed loss amounting to 697,753 RsT 

GREATER NECESSITY OF IRRIGATION WORKS 

After the evidence adduced before the Commission in respect of 
•certain canals in the parts which had to be taken over from insol- 
vent companies, at prices which can only be considered most impro- 
vident and uncommercial, it would be idle to refer to such class of 
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irks which have cost the taxpayers millions without any satisfac^ 
ryretutn whatever. But I may be permitted too bserve that m the 
eseut deteriorated condition of Indian agriculture, when there 
not enough food grain produced to fully suffice for the entire 
jpulation per annum, it is of greater importance to construct 
rigation works than more railways. It should be remembered 
lat even protective railways against famine, however largely 
>nstruoted, would give no help to the people in famine stricken 
stricts, whenever a serious famine of the intensity now prevail- 
ig may occur, if there be not adequate surplus of grain to carry 
oru one province to another. What is more essential is to 
limulate the food supply. Irrigation, therefore, is of infinitely 
reater importance than railways. In some parts, undoubtedly, 
16 big irrigation works have done mischief to the fertility of the 
lil and the health of the population. It is, however, not large 
ostly works which cannot pay even the interest, on the borrowed 
apital from which they are constructed that are wanted, My 
roposal is to dot those parts of the country which generally suSer 
rom insufficient rain or drought with numerous wells, which 
lay cost from 50 Rupees to 500 or even 1,000 Rs. at the utmost. 

IRRIGmON BY WELLS. 

Madras boasts of many such wells built anterior to the advent 
f British rule. If irrigation by wells and other equally cheap 
lodes were put into practice, it would entirely change the surface 
f the soil in a few years and at a considerably less cost. 

CIVIL EXPENDITURE ; POLITIO.AL EVIL OF THE 
SIMLA EXODUS ; SEPARATION OP JUDICIAL FROM 
EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS ; MISERABLE EXPENDITURE 
ON EDUCATION. 

» Coming now to what are called Civil Departments, I may just 
,ummarise the growth of the charges under the various heads 
luting the decade, compared with 1884-5. 

Increase. 




Rs. 

(1) 

General Administration 

... 152,001 

(3) 

Law Courts 

... 190,178 

(3) 

Jails 

... 48,868 

W 

Police 

... 817,353 

<5) 

Marine 

... 116,913 

(6) 

Educational 

... 120,779 

(7) 

Ecclesiastical 

... 640 

(8) 

Medical 

... 85,498 

<9) 

Political 

... 25,513 

(10) 

Scientific, etc. 

... 22,018 

Total 1,579,761 
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In reference to all these charges justification has been given, but 
as a non-ofiioial I have no means to judge of the necessity or 
otherwise of che increases in the several departments. It may be 
that they were needed for greater efficiency. At the same time 
there are some matters on which criticism may be ventured. 
General administration is divided under two heads — that in India 
and in England. The Indian charge has increased by 63,711 
Rs per annum, and the English by 20,218 Rs.' In the former 
there is a very large growth under the sub-head “Secretariat”; 
almost; all the provinces as well as the Government of India 
increased their charges. As a result, the cost, which was 
338,031 Rs. in 1886-7 rose to 394,912 Rs. in 1893 4. As to 
Secretariat charges, I have to refer the Commission to the 
minute of Sir C. Aitchison aoout the increase m the Finan- 
cial Department. {See Appendix 2. Volume II- , page 35). The tour 
charges of the Viceroy need to be greatly curtailed. They 
work besides to the disadvantage ©f the taxpayer by residence for 
eight months at Simla. What was once a retreat for two or three 
months during the hottest pare of the year is now virtually the 
seat of the Gevernment for the major portion of the year. All 
India, European and Native, has condemned what is called the 
Simla exodus. All the heads of the departments under the Gov- 
ernment follow suit, and thus a most mischievous practice has 
grown up of staying on the hills. Since writing this evidence I 
find m the Bombay papers and others that there is now an agita- 
tion against the Simla exodus — that the Viceroy and the Govern- 
ment should go there. Even at the present moment this exodus 
is criticised severely, especially while famine is raging in impor- 
tant parts of India, Sometimes important legislation of a far- 
reaohing character, needing the presence of non-cffiioial members 
is required. But owing to the Government residing there they 
are not summoned. A most glaring instance of this was found 
when the Currency Amended Act was passed on June 26tih, 189^. 
No non-official member save Sir John Mackay, who was favourable 
to the Amending" Act, was present. The non-official native mem- 
bers had no opportunity to explain their views. This is a great 
political evil. 

Under Law and Justice all the sub-heads show a great in- 
crease. High Courts, &e., show an increase from Rs. 314-423 in 
1886-7, to Rs. 347,195 in 1893.4. Law officers' establishments 
have risen from 64,419 to 96,045 Rs ; Civil and Sessions Courts, 
from 69.355 to 68,199; Criminal Courts from 901,645 to 1,004.886. 
This Dranch of the Administration could be more economically 
and efficiently managed were native agency still more extensively 
employed in substitution of Europeans. Great complaints are 
made as to the efficiency of the police, and the reason is that the 
higher appointments are almost all reserved for Europeans. 
Therefore, there is little prospect for police subordinates ; and 
the best class of men ate unwilling to enlist in the force. With 
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propec arrangements: native officers of police should be obtainable 
bearing the same high character for ability and integriiy 
as the class which furnishes the subordinate judges, If 
almost all the district judges, civil and criminal, were 
trained native lawyers, a great saving could be effected, 
while judicial administration could be greatly improved. 
The Public Service Commission has borne ample testimony to 
the good work done by native judiciary. In this connection I may 
observe that there is now a consensus of opinion, not only among 
Indians, but among English lawyers of reputation and authority 
who served in India, that the administration of criminal justice, 
which is at present not very satisfactory, would be improved by 
separating judicial from executive and magisterial functions. In 
Bombay the Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta, a trained barrister of 
twenty. nine years’ standing, and most fully con\ersant with 
criminal justice^ more than once brought his scheme of reform to 
the notice of the Legislative Council, but to no purpose. The** 
scheme is not at all costly, though the question ot heavy cost is- 
brought forward as an excuse. I can produce extracts from the 
proceedings of the Bombay Legislative Council to show v hat. 
Mr. Mehta’s scheme is. 

Extract from the speech of the Honourable Mr, Pherozsbah* 
M. Mehta, LL D,, at the Bombay Legislative Council, held on 
27th July, 1898 (vide Proceedings of the Council of the Governor 
of Bombay for making Laws and Eegulations, Vol. XXXI.) : — 
“The total cost of Criminal Courts is Rs, 12,66 000. Out of- 
this amount Rs. 10.19,662 are brought from land revenue 
head, being half portion of the salaries of assistant Judges, 
mamlatdars, &o. What I venture to suggest is that ins- 
tead of employing assistant collectors and mamlatdars to do 
criminal work, that work might be transferred to a body to 
whom such work would be congenial and harmonious--! mean the 
Subordinate Judges, I contend that it is discordant work so far 
as revenue officers are concerned. If the work were entrusted to a 
body to whom it would be more appropriate, namely, the trained 
Subordinate Judges there would be a considerable saving effected 
in the Budget in the cost of revenue and criminal work. This 
would hardly be the time to go into all the details cf the account, 
but I would illustrate my remarks by taking one district, 
Poona. There are eight talukas in Poona, to look after which 
there are three assistant 'collectors, three first grade and one 
assistant collector with no magisterial powers. Their salaries are 
Rs. 900, Rs. 700 and Rs. 400 respectively. Then there are nine 
mamlatdars having first-class powers on Bs. 200 each, total Rs. 
800 ; and five with second-class powers on salaries between Rs. 200- 
and Rs. 150, total Rs. 850. The total of all three mamlatdars is 
^Rs. 1,650 per month. I have some personal working cf these 
Courts. On the whole the assistant collectors and mamlatdars 
certainly do not devote anything like even two full hours per day to 
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< 3 riminal work; they are not able to do it. If all this criminal 
ivork intermittently done by these men was made over to Subordi* 
nate Judges, who are trained ofdoers and competent to deal with 
It, the cost of criminal work would be reduced in this way. I 
would abolish one of the three assistant collectors, i e.. Rs. 700, 
and cut down the mamlatdars by half, ie., Rs, 825, total 
Ps. 1,525, Against this I would suggest the employment of three 
more Subordinate* Judges for the district ol Rs. 300 a month each, 
r25f.,Bs. 900. QMis would give a monthly saving of Rs. 625, or 
Rs, 7,500 a year. This would not only secure economy, but in- 
creased efficiency, for the work would be done by better trained 
judicial officers. There would also be another advantage. We 
know at present that assistant collectors have to call the accused 
and witnesses in cases on their files to follow them to their camps 
over long distances. This is a very great hardship. , . . Then 

asain the evils of associating criminal and revenue work would be 
mitigated.” 

Thera were also certain economies proposed by the Finance 
Committee with regard to certain appointments in the High 
Court of Bombay. For instance, the placing of the Clerk to the 
Insolvent’s Court on a fixed salary instead of on fees, which now 
come on an average to Rs. 3,000 a month — very nearly the pay 
of High Court Judge, The post can easily be filled by a compe- 
tent native on Rs. 400 go 500. But here, for ordinary routine 
work, tbs incumbent is still permitted to draw fees equivalent to 
the pay of a Judge who does hard brain work. 

As to Educational Charges, all that I can say in this place is 
that the expenditure is very illiberal. There is a loud cry all over 
the Empire that the Government spends very little on the educa- 
tion of the masses, a very large proportion of whom are illiterate. 
The total expenditure on this head in 1884-5 was Rx. 1,035,496 
including local cesses. During the succeeding ten years it was on 
an average Rx. 1,156,275. The increase was Rx. 120,779. 

The late Sir Alexander Grant, Director of Public Instruction 
in Bombay, observed that if the Government gave only 2 p^r cent, 
-of its gross revenue per annum for purposes of education, it would 
achieve a great progress in matters of education. As a matter of 
fact, it spends only 1 per cent., aud that for all kinds of education 
while a very large portion of the population is ignorant of the very 
alphabet. Millions are thrown away on bootless frontier expeditions 
and fireworks, for which monies are always forthcoming, but not for 
the education of the masses. Great Britain spends eight millions 
eteriiug per year on thirty-six millions of the population. But for 
the 220 millions of British India the Indian Government spends 
very bctle indeed. Every rupee spent on education will eventually 
eer^?e to drive ignorance and superstition from the country, and 
hnng the masses into closer attachment 'with British rule. In short, 

8 more India is educated, the greater the strength and security 
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of the British Indian Empire. I beg to point out that the Indian 
Government now deriveaa revenue from the drink traffic of over 
6^ million Rs. from the masses. It comes to 4 annas per head of 
the population, roundly speaking, while it spends only a little less 
than an anna on education. 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges also show a great growth under 
their several sub-heads, as follows, compared with 1SS4-5: — 

Increase. 

Rx. 

Territorial and political pensions ... ... 113,197 

Furlough allowances ... ... ... 41,047 

Superannuation and pensions ... ... 716, 12o 

Stationery and printing ... ... 18,27i 

Superannuations AND PBNsroNs.—This, too, is a growing 
charge. The pensions in India increased 15,465 Rx. on an average 
of the ten years, over the figures of 1884-5. In England they 
increased by Rx. 251,708 exclusive of exchange, which increased 
byRx. 454,605, The total net charges increased to 716,120 Rx. The 
fact again demonstrates the costly character of the foreign agencj, 
and the heavy drain of the country’s wealth, every way disadvant- 
ageous to India, from the moral and material point of view. 

Famine Relief and insurance. — A s far as Protective 
Railway Expenditure goes, there has been on an average 
Rx. 588,849 less incurred per year than was the case in 1884-5 
when Rx. 946,457 was expended. On Protective Irrigation, too, 
169,010 Rx. have been annually less expended. A prolonged and 
unpleasant controversy has raged round this grant, and the Indian 
public despite all official explanations, have maintained that the 
fund has been tampered with in spite of solemn assurance. But 
apart from the controversy it is a fact that for three consecutive 
years, owing to increased military activity in Upper Burmah and 
elsewhere, the amount expended was very low. 

Rx. 

1886- 7 ... ... 309,020 

1887- 8 ... ... 91,408 

1888- 9 ... ... 73,336 

In 1889-90 and 1890-1 600,000 Rx. were' expended. In 1891- 
2 the sum applied was 1,268,319 Rx. In the following two years 
it was 1,116,103 and 1,117,801 respectively ; while in 1894-5 it was 
again reduced to 610,235. I do not agree with the contention 
put forward on behalf of the Government that it is only when a 
surplus is available that the grant could 'be given. For, as a matter 
of fact, there have been grants when there were deficits also. In 
1884-5 there was a deficit of 384,446. yet the grant was maintained 
inthe accounts at 1,548-357, In 1892-3 there was a deficit of 832, 
412, and yet there was > grant of 1,116,103, In 1898-4 there was 
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a deficit of 1,54=6,998, and yet 117,801 Rx. were made available, 
'These stern facts entirely disprove the ^plea put forth that th< 
grant could only be made when there is a surplus. The Indian 
public has never understood it in that sense. The sense in whiol 
it has been understood is this. That it was to form an ordinarj 
item of expenditure for which 1 a tax was specially provided 
Even supposing, for argument’s sake that the undertaking was 
inaccurate (which I deny), sound finance alone demands chat thii 
item should be considered as an ordinary recurring expenditure 
at any rate, till such time that the necessity for it exists. Then 
-can be a surplus only in the true sense of the term when al 
normal expenditure is provided for in the Budget. The partia 
suspension of the Famine Fund in the past cannot, therefore, b( 
excused. Fat better to declare at once that the grant will bi 
available whenever it suits the Governmeut rather than apologiS' 
for its partial suspension in the absurd way that it has been aone ii 
the past. Lastly, it is impossible to understand on what priuoipl 
-are Indian Midland and Bangal-Nagpur Railways considered bo b 
protective railways, that the interest due on their capital shouh 
be paid out of the Famine Fund, Both are commercial railways 
-and it is surprising that the interest charge should not be oarriei 
4:0 the railways proper CDCstruofeed out of borrowed capital. 

THE INIQUITY OF THE EXCHANGE COMPENSATION 
ALLOWANCE. 

There was absolutely no reason for the Indian Government t 
impose on the one hand a further burden on the tax-payers, and oi 
■the other simultaneously give more to those who are already in th 
enjoyment of very liberal salaries— salaries which have no paralh 
in any part of the civilised world. That there was no legal obliga 
tion to allow this, compensation hiS been fully admitted by th 
■ Government of India, and specially at the expense of the tax-payers 
as if they did not suffer also from the burden of exchange, as ' 
they did not contribute to help the State no covet the loss arisin 
from it. But objectionable as it is there is no validity even m th 
reason assigned, namely, that civil and military officers have fel 
it a great hardship to remit monies home for the maintenance an 
education of their families in England. In the first place th 
Government is not bound to take this plea into consideration. Tb 
patenteoonomic fact cf{ the increased purchasing power of gold seem 
to have been totally ignored. If the officers have less sovereign 
to remit for the equivalent in rupees, their families ate able to bu 
more of all domestic goods. It wll be seen from the table in th 
Presidency Association’s memorial of 16uh March 1894, pat in b 
me, that the prices of almost all articles of domestic cousumptio 
and wearing apparel have greatly fallen since 1884. And m 
inquiry since my arrival in London would seem to inform on 
that house rent even in so dear a place as London has fallen. I 
■the teeth of these facts it was a gross act of injustice to the India 
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tax-payer to impose fresh burdens on him for the sake of the 
Services. Nothing has created greater dissatisfaction than this 
measure — so arbitrary and worthy only of Oriental despotism, 
regardless of the poverty-stricken condition of the people, rather 
than that of a just Government as the Government of India 
purports to be. But for this there would have been no necessity 
to re-impose the import duty on merchandise, and the sobner this 
financial injustice is removed the better. 

/ CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS ON THE GROWTH OF 
EXPENDITURE, 

From the foregoing examination of the progress of expenditure 
it will be eudent to the Commission. — 

1. That the financial embarrassments which prevailed during 
the decade owe their origin principally to the enormous growth of 
Military Expenditure, which has led to the imposition of additional 
taxation which now amounts, including the customs duties on 
cotton goods, to nearly 3 crores, 

2. That the growth in Civil Expenditure is also very consi- 
derable. But so far as this is concerned there is not much cause 
of complaint save in one respect, namely, that the costly foreign 
agency aosorbs a large portion of the revenue which could 
be considerably saved if there was more extensive employment of 
Indians in the higher grades of the Administration. It may be 
observed that adequate Civil Expenditure of a productive character 
is much to be desired. I mean .such as gives the tax-payer a 
fair quid pro quo, such as education for the masses, more efficient 
administration of justice, greater village and town sanitation, and 
all other works of public utility which contribute to the expansion 
of provincial resources and prosperity of the people. 

3. That the burden of exchange might have been easily 
borne, without resort to fresh and enhanced taxation, had the 
Military Expenditure bean on the basis of 1884-5. 

4. That a similar growth, if allowed to go unchecked in 
future, is liable to plunge the Government into fresh embarrass- 
ments, leading to further taxation, which is neither desirable in 
the interests of good and stable government nor m the interests of 
the people, among whom there prevails sullen discontent inas- 
mudh as their capacity to bear further burdens has been greatly 
erippled. The Secretary of State writes imperative despatches for 
strict economy, for exercising utmost care in public expenditure, 
for the dangers of increasing the burdens of taxation has to be 
borne in mind. {Yido Despatch, April 12th, 18SS, \ol. II, 
Appendix, page 141 ; Despatch of November 3rd, 1392, Vol. 11, 
Appendix page 154.) 

These warnings seem to fall on deaf ears, and Secretaries of 
State do not enforce what they enjoin, and the despatches only 
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auBual charge of about 25 lakhs I The Secretary of State h.mseu 
fs rsuiat or originating party to this kind of expenditure So 
that it may truly^ be observed that the despatches are praoticaUy of 
no efiecTaad thlt both the Secretary of State and the Governmeni 
of India must be held equally responsible for that expenditure. 

It is a well-known fact that India has no true surplus to speak 
of It lives at the best, from hand to mouth, and is o tenet than 

not in a condition of embarrassment, frotn which it relieves itseh 

only by windfalls or borrowing, or by enhanced 
every time that it is imposed diminishes the capacity of the tax- 
payer whose income does not exceed Es. 27 per annum. 

From 1849*50 to 1894-5 there has been a net deficit of 37 62, 
million Rs. In other words, during the forty-six years Indian 
Siances have exhibited an annual deficit of 800,000 Es. on a^ver- 
age. The most essential fact seems to have been . 

sight of, that India is made a poor country by the bleeding it 
has been subjected to, and can therefore have but a poor revenue. 
That a syscem of administration, however well paeaning, wni 
takes no cognizance of this essential fact, but goes on adopting a 
Western system of Government, a system of an alien goyernmen 
in which the people have no voice, and which besides is known to 
be costly, must in the long run end in financial disaster, however 
long it may be coming in. I go further and say it is ®' 
unnatural and foredoomed to failure. Under the 
Indians cannot but view with the gravest apprehenBitin any rut* 
ther increase of expenditure. 

The practical suggestions I have to make are these ; 

1. That the Military Expenditure must be materially 


reduced ; and 

2, The costly foreign agency must be gradually replaced 
by an economical Native Agency, and a fair share of the expendi- 
ture must be borne by the United Kingdom for interests oommoE 
to both countries. I need not go into the great moral and materia 
drain of this alien agency, which the country has been witnessing 
for years past. Mr. Naoroji has exhaustively demonstrated it to th( 
Commission, and I have nothing new to add. 


Ill,— APPORTIONMENT. 

After the mass of evidence recorded by the Commission on thi 
subject of the Apportionment of charges between England an( 
India there remains very little to be said. 
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^lYst^ as to what are called Home Charges, namely, those 
■which were inquired into by the India Ofdoe Deparfcmencal Com* 
mittee, all high authorities such as Lords Northbrook, Ripon, 
Cromer and Lansdowne have expressed their opinion that the 
apportionment oannot be merely on the basis of an arithmetical 
calculation ; but that having regard to the capacity of India, and 
the fact of its being almost voiceless in the matter, the appoint- 
ment should be on the grounds of justice and equity, for which 
India has clamoured for years, but hitherto in vain. 

Second, That in reference to all charges which are incurred 
for the common interests both of England and India, it is just 
^and expedient that England should bear at least half of those paid’ 
for the European Agency, military and civil, employed in England 
' and India. 

Third, That all charges incurred from the time of Second 
Afghanistan War on the north-west frontier of India should be 
•equally divided. Though my Association and the Congress are of 
opinion that all these frontier wars and expeditions were 
unjustifiable and a needless waste of expenditure for all practical 
purposes, a compromise in this matter may be agreed to by an 
equal division of the expenses hitherto incurred, As to Upper 
Burmah the entire cost of the military expedition and the subse- 
'quent cost of administration should be wholly refunded by England 
to India, and the province separated from India, and made 
into a Crown Colony as was suggested by the Congress. The 
occupation was made out at the suggestion of English merchants 
in Rangoon and Mandalay. Indians never demanded the annexa- 
tion, and it is unfair to India that for the promotion of the 
interests of English capitalists and extension of the British 
Empire any charges be paid out of the revenues of India. 

Fourth. The charge for the occupation of Aden and its sub- 
sequent administration should be fairly divided between England 
and India and between all the British Colonies in the East. And 
as to the Embassy at Teheran, the charges should b^ wholly borne 
by England, as no Indian interests are concerned. 

Fifth. That India should not be called upon to pay any 
charges ordinary or extraordinary whatever in reference to all 
service which India may be called upon to render to England, 
unless India was directly interested, and that in such case the 
•charges should be also equally borne Ijy India and England. 

Sixth. That Indian afiaira must be kept within the natural 
boundaries of India, and she should not be dragged into matters 
outside those boundaries, and made to pay their coats. 

Seventh, That if India is to be treated as partner, which she 
lie not in any sense at present, she should share all the benefits 
.accruing from that partnership, 

3 
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Lastly, I would suggest that some suitable Indian represen- 
tatives should be appointed to seats in the India Council, It will- 
be remembered that in the original scheme for the India Council,, 
Mr. Disraeli had proposed that seats should be preserved formem-- 
bers elected by a special Indian constituency. India has vastly 
progressed since that scheme was suggested, and it is high time 
some steps were taken in the matter. I think in the various 
elected members of the Provincial and Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cils will be found ready made such a constituency. It could elect 
from its own body such members as would, in its opinion, be best, 
qualified to sit on the India Council, and represent all Indianr 
matters, especially financial, from the Indian point of view. 



EEJOINDEB TO ME. JACOB’S 


EVIDENCE.* 


BELATED PUBLICATION OP ANNUAL CIVIL ESTIMATES- 

Q.* 20,186. — In reply to my answer to Question No. 17,160, a'4 
regards the great delay on the pare of the Indiaa Government to 
make available to the public the annual Civil Estimates, Mr. Jacob 
observed that ‘ ‘ the statement is not correct ” and that “ the volume 
containing all the Civil Estimates is published about June. By 
June, I presume, is meant the month of June following the 
presentation of the annual Financial Statement made in March. 
Mr. Jacob then gives the respective dates on which the Civil 
Estimates of each Presidency and Province for 1896-97 were 
“ printed of.'^ 

In the first place, “ printing ofi” the several estimates for the 
different provinces is one thing and publishing and making them 
available for the public is a difierent thing. Because the Govern- 
ment “ printed ofi” the difierent estimates on the dates mentioned, 
it does not necessarily follow that the public could buy them. 

In the second place, it is somewhat difficult to understand what 
Mr. Jacob means when he says “the volume containing ail the 
Civil Estimates is published about June.” Taking the sense of the 
word “ published” in its ordinary acceptation, I presume that 
when the volume is published, it is immediately made available to 
the public. If it be published but not made available to the puolic, 
then it cannot be said to be published in the ordinary English 
sense of the word. Assuming that “published” means made 
available to the public, I may inform the Commission that the 
only way in which the public, including my own Association, can 
ascertain the fact is by a constant reference to the advertisements 


* Mr. Jacob’s evidence was (tendered on the 21st July 1897) 
after Mr. Wacha had left London for Bombay. The commission 
thought it fair to send the evidence to Mr. Waoha in order that 
he may be allowed to rebut it, if necessary. 
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for sale of all ofSoial publications of the Government of India in 
the columns of the Gazette of India from week to week. It is the 
only paper in which suoh publications are offered for sale. A 
reference to this Gazette of India shows that the following are the 
dates on which the volume of Civil Estimates for the four years 
ending 1896*97 were for the jij'st time advertised 

For 1893-94 on 2nd September 1893. 

,, ’ 1894^95 ,, 12th October 1895. 

,, 1895-96 ,, 21sc December 1895. 

1896.97 „ 19th June 1897. 

It will be seen that the volume for 1893-94 was advertised for 
the firet time as being available to the public about three months 
later than the month xn which Mr. Jacob states the Civil EstiiUates 
are usually published. The volume for 1894-95 was similarly 
advertised for sale for first time on 12th October 1895, that is, 
^sixteen months after date. The volume, according to Mr. Jacob, 
ehould have been ready for public use in June 1894. As a matter 
of fact it was not so ready till 12th October 1895 I Again, that for 
1895-96 was published for the first time on 26th December 1895, 
that is, six months after date. Lastly, the volume for 1896-97 was 
jdrsf advertised on 19th June 1897 or fully twelve months later, 
The volume for the current financial year (1897-98) is not yet 
published. My Association had lately written to the Superinten- 
dent of the Government of India Printing Press to be furnished 
with it, along with other publication. In sending his bill for 
other publications, he referred in a note as follows regarding the 
■Civil Estimates for 1897-98 .* — 

“Civil Estimates for 1897-98 have not yet been published.” 

Up to the date of forwarding this paper the Estimates for 
1897-98 had not been advertised for sale. 

Under the oircumstancea che Commission will no doubt admit 
•that my complaint that the Civil Estimates are hot made available 
to the public for well nigh a year is more than justified. In two 
out of the four instances they were retarded for fully 16 and 12 
months ! 


MILITARY ESTIMATES. 

As I am on this subject I may be permitted to remark that 
Mr. Jacob does not seem to have offered any explanation on behalf 
of the Government of India regarding the Military Estimates, of 
which, too, I had complained in my examination-in-ohief. These 
-are not made available at all. If stores estimates, telegraph 
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estimates and public works estimates ^military) 'are made avail- 
able, .why not the Military Estimates? If in England these esti- 
mates are published for general information, and could be bad for 
a few shillings, what is there to prevent the Government of India 
following that example? It would be idle to allege that the 
publication is withheld in public interests when those very inte- 
rests loudly demand them, bearing m mind the annually increasing 
cost of the army charges which have been the principal cause of 
the embarrassed condition of Indian finances for the past few years,, 
or is it that the estimates are withheld to prevent public 
criticism ? 

HASTY ALLOCATION OF A '.YEAR’S SURPLUS 
WITHOUT SERIOUS CONSIDERATION. 

Q, 20. 187.— With reference to Mr. Jacob’s answer to this 
question, I beg to recall to the mind of the members of the Com- 
mission, question No. 17, 23i put to me by Mr. Courtney. I am 
sorry that the real gravamen of my answers in reference to my 
suggestion for an exchange reserve fund should have been so 
greatly misunderstood, as is evidenced by Mr. Jacob's reply. I 
never said that Finance Ministers had been too sanguine in taking 
the rate of exchange in the annual budget from 1872 to 1893. 
This allegation ©f eanguineness is not mine but Mr. Courtney’s. 
It was he who put me the question, though I had nowhere made 
the statement. My answer to question 17, 234 is clear. And I 
made it clearer still in my subsequenxi replies on the same subject, 
as will be seen on a reference to them. The gist of my observa- 
tions was that inasmuch as Finance Minister had in recent years 
bewailed the fluctuations of exchange, to which they generally 
attributed either deficits or surpluses over budget estimates, it 
would be more prudent to take exchange at as low a rate as was 
possible, taking past years’ experience into consideration, so that 
it may not lie in the mouth of these high ofdcials to attribute 
every disturbance in the budget chiefly to exchange. In support 
of this statement I quoted Sir Auckland Colvin’s metaphor about 
the lodging house cat. I must, therefore, repudiate the meaning 
which Mr. Jacob has endeavoured to attach to this part of my 
evidence. Hence also the table he submits in support of it is 
simply superfluous and bas no bearing on my point. The same 
observations are equally applicable to Mr. Jacob’s reply to question 
No. 20,188. When be remarks on my selection of the year 1896-97 
as being “ unfortunate,” and when he quotes an extract from the 
Financial Statement he is simply labouring under a misapprehen- 
sion, if not somewhat leading the Commission astray. The year 
1896-97 was pointed o\it by me as an illustration not of the rate 
of exchange being taken high or low, but of the practice of pre- 
maturely disposing of a surplus chiefly arising from a better 
realised rate of exchange or “ improvement.” as it is styled in 
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official parlance. This will be clear if the Commission would 
carefully go over my whole reply to questions No. 17,253 and 
17,25i. I there pointed out an instance of the evil arising from 
■such a disposal. No sooner was half a orore remitted on cotton 
•duties and half a orore voted away for mobilization than the 
Government had to contend with a deficit arising from famine. 
Moreover, in giving that illustration I was only supporting the 
“Statement almost to the same effect of no Jess a witness than Sir 
David Barbour, an ex-Pinance Minister, that there was a desire 
to utilise rather very prematurely so-called surpluses. (See Q. 
1928-9.) 

But there is one statement at the very conclusion of Mr. Jacob’s 
reply to question No. 20,188 on this pointy to which I beg to 
submit a rejoinder. Mr. Jacob, while admitting the disposal of 
the improvement of a orore, says half was utilised in reducing 
taxation (reduction of import duty on cotton goods from 5 to 
per cent.) and the other half “ assigned to meet a charge which 
had long bean pressed upon the Government, and which was not 
of a recurring nature, so that it did not affect the financial posi- 
tion beyond the current year.” As to the remission of the duty 
of Ij pet cent, on cotton goods, I observed in my reply to 
.question No. 17,253 that it was in defiance of the entire public 
opinion of India, European and Native. There was absolute 
unanimity that the cotton duty should not be reduced. Surely 
a better example of hasty and ill-considered sacrifice of revenue 
<jould not have been shown in support of my contention. And as 
■to the half a crore voted' away on mobilisation, it is no answer to 
my contention to say that it was not to be a recurring charge and 
that it only affected the finances for a year. Whether it affected 
it for a year or ten years- is not the point at issue. The point is 
whether even that vote was justifiable in a year in which the 
Government, according to its own interpretation of the country’s 
need, but not of the public, reduced the famine grant by half a 
crore. Was it not a charge which could have been suspended till 
more pressing demands had been satisfied ? But it is notorious 
that the half a crore was given away because the military advisers 
of the Government were trying to have a permanent occupation 
of the Ohitral valley which has since been the scene of 
heavy carnage and has led to another large sacrifice of revenue 
by way of an expedition against the Swats. But I go 
further and say that it is not even correct for Mr. Jacob 
to observe that this was a “charge which has been long pressed ” 
upon the Government. This mobilisation finance has a history of 
its own, which I will briefly recapitulate here for the information 
of the Commission. It was in the Financial Statement of 1888-89 
that Ex, 203,500 were put down for mobilisation which was an 
entirely new expenditure. Sir David Barbour, the then Finance 
Minister, observed as follows in reference to its necessity : — 

The Rx. 203,500 on account of mobilisation is intended to 
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meet the coat of purchasing transport animals, previsions and 
•equipment, so that in case af need, an army corps may 
be in a position to take the field promptly * The greater 
^oxtion of the cost will be incurred once and for all and will 
not recur And yet what happened? The grant proved insuffi- 
cient and straightway another sum of Rx. 60,000 was voted 
in the budget of the following year, apart from the justifica- 
tion of this expenditure on which Military experts are divided, 
many holding it to be a pure waste of public founds, like all other 
•expenditure on punitive expeditions and military railways hither 
and thither. Then was again voted Rx. 80,000 in the revised 
•estimates for 1891-92 for “ additional transport mules,” Rx. 
62,100 for “remount and ordnance mules,” and Rx. 213,500 
for ” expenditure in India in preparations to facilitate mobilisa- 
tion.” As if this sum of Rx. 345,600 was not enough, after the 
previous outlay above referred to, the Financial Statement for 
1892-93 voted Rx. 61,600 for further “measures intended to 
facilitate the speedy mobilisation of the army.” And yet three 
years later we see this half a orore again voted ! It may be reason- 
ably asked, from the taxpayer’s point of view, what became of the 
Rx. 609,100 sanctioned between 1889-90 and 1890-93 ? Has the 
Government any account to give of the transport, provisions 
and equipment purchased with that sum ? The statement 
that the charge of half a crore last voted is “ not of a recurring 
nature ” is liable to be accepted with entire scepticism after the 
recurring expenditure which has been going on since 1888-89, 
'despite the solemn assurance that it was not to be of a recurring 
nature. Sir James Westland has said the same, but I leave it to 
the Oommission to infer from the above facts whether the last 
•expenditure should have been so hastily voted ou an object which 
appears to be quite open to serious doubts as to its utility. And 
it may be further asked whether there is any guarantee at all that 
•expenditure of a life character will not recur? 

FURTHER EMPHATIC PROOF THAT EXCHANGE' WAS 
2fOT THE CAUSE OF DEFECT BUT INOREA8ED 
ARMY CHARGES. 

Q, 20,193,— As to Mr. Jacob’s reply to this question and 
'the table subpaiti^ed by him in support of it, regarding the dis- 
crepancy in my own figures of army net charges (exclusive 
of exchange) during the 10 years ending 1894-95, I may here 
state how I arrived at the total of Rx. 37^494,770. I should 
‘have easily furnished the particulars now submitted had Mr. 
Jacob asked an explanation in reference thereto. No doubt he 
did ask for explanation regarding certain other figures, botl 
verbally and in writing, and I dare say he would be the firsi 
’to admit that I readily offered explanation on all items whici 
needed elucidation. But so far as my recollection goes, I am noi 
-aware of his having requested me to give any explanation ou theai 
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figures. Even assuming for a momeni; that he did, and that it es- 
caped me, nothing could have prevented his sending me a reminder, 
as my address was known to him. So also the fact I was not to 
leave London till the end of June. ^ 

Now as to the figures themselves. Here they are 

Net Abmy Charges (Exclusive of Exchange) for 
1894-95 to 1895-96. 

Net Charges for a year.. 
Bx. Rx. 

(1) Army Charges, Efiective 156,185,735 

(2) Do. Non-Efiective 28,865,736 

(3) Military Works ... 10,729,160 

195,780,631 = 19,578,063 

(4) Special Defences in 9' 

years= Rx. 3,721,748= 413,527 

Total' net per year = 19,991,590 

Net army Charges in 1884-85, Exclusive of Exchange. 

Rx. 

(1) Efiective ... ... 12,048,207 

(2) Non-Effective 3,134,674 

(3) Military Works ... 909,232 

= 16,093,113 

Difference (being increase) per annum = 3,899,477 


Rx, 3.899,477X10 = 38,994,770 

Deduct about Rs. 1,500,000, estimated in round 
numbers for increase (in 10 years) of exchange 
of soldiers’ pay on the normal army expendi- 
ture as it was in 1884-85 ... ... 1,500,000 


Balance ... ... 37,494,770 


These totals, of course, show a difierence of Rx. 3,556,770, 
compared with ihose given by Mr. Jacob in his table. I attribute 
the discrepancy chiefly to the item of exchange on deferred pay of 
British troops. It is for the Commission to take that into account 
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favourable to the Government would be mor& 

assuming that it should S tall . otherwise be. But. 

that my point In no way io,« > ^ ““S' “^'erve 

Commission is. no doubt awarJ^*iaT-'’^.*fv point, as tha 

ing factor of increased miHt;. ’ * •. that but for the disturb- 

have fairly borne the annuallv revenue might 

without the imposition of any new “axS 

table, as amended, wo'uld thenSd as tllows 


Net: expenditure in 10 years 
Deduot increased Army expenditure over I 884 '- 
Jaiob's figuresl (according to Mr. 


Bx. 

548,854,292 

33,938,000 


Ket revenue in 10 years 
Deduct new taxation {aeccrding Vo 

Mr. Jacob’s figures) 


Bx. 

540,319,018 

22,316,000 


514,916,292 


524,003,618 


Net Surplus 9.087,3*26 


Bt ^ surplus wonld come to Rx. 9,037,326, against 

feduSromrL'’totT°'‘®'"®'®«"''®®- those figures I 

enhan^A tf e- V, °f "SW and 

nrl^innlf/h 1 '*^’°“’ lamine grants suspended and the 

Rx Hin ''®" These amount to 

^ }■ f to the amount of increased 

from Jacob’s fignres, the total to be deducted 

T„ ^ ^ total revenue would be 27.620,114 (22,316,000 = 5.410 114). 
in that case the accounts would stand thus : > i / 


Net Expenditure in 10 years, lass not increased 
Army expenditure, without exchange 

Net revenue in 10 years, less taxtation, suspended 
famine grants, and provincial balances not 
refunded ... 


Hx* 


514,916,292 

518,593.504 
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My sbatement, that but for the increased Military charges the- 
burden of increasing exchange could have been fairly borne by 
the revenue without taxation, may be demonstrated in another 
way, on the basis of the figures given by Mr. Jacob in his reply 
to Question No, 20,193, 

Rx. 

Firstly, the total Military expenditure during 
the decade, including exchange, was ... 220,5il,00(X 

But the total net Military expenditure, exclude 
ing exchange, was ... 193,168,000’ 

DiSatance, being exchange on Army Charges ... 27,373,000 


This amount was owing to increased Army Charges. Now, 
had the Army charges remained at the figures they were in 
1884-B5, the total Army exchange in 10 years would have been as- 
shown below : — 

Rx. 

Army Charges, including exchange ... 17,058,000 

„ . excluding ,, ... 15,923,00 

DifEarence, being exchange ... 1,135,000 

This is the exchange for one year. For 10 years 
it" would be ... ... .... 11,350,000' 

Add, at a rough estimate, the additional charge 
for lower exchange during the decade on the 
Army Charges as they stood in 1884-85 ... 1,500,000 

Exchange which would have been payable on the 

basis of Army Charges in 1884-85... ... 12,850,000 

Thns . — 

Increased exchange on account of increased Army 

Charges during the decade is ... ... 27,373^000 

Increased exchange on Army Charges as they 
stood in 1885 would have been ... ... 12,850,000“ 

Difierence, being increased Army exchange over 
1884-85 ... • ... ... ... 14,523,000 

Total increase of exchange on all heads during 
the decade ... ... ... ... 43*, 2.76,000 

deduct increase of exchange on account of 

increased Military expenditure ' ... 14,523,000 
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Net burden of exchange which the revenues 
might have borne without new taxation ... 28,763,000 


I have stated above that new and enhanced 
taxation and suspended famine grants plus 
provincial balances encroached amount to ... 

While the net burden of exchange, as above, 
would have been 

Difierence ... ... ••• 1,026,886 


27,726,1U 

28,763,000- 


The difierence which might have been met is small indeed, only 
102,688 Rx for a year, so that it will be readily conceded that 
practically revenue and expenditure during the decade would have- 
been met without any extra taxation or other financial shuffling. 

EXPLANATION REGARDING DISCREPANCIES IN PINAL 
RESULTS IN WORKING OP GUARANTEED RAILWAYS, 

Q. 20,203. — I am afraid there has been some confusion in 
reference to what I observed to the Commission m reply to Quea- . 
tion 17,474 on the final results of the working of railways. Mr. 
Jacob is right in observing in bis reply (Q. 20,203) that the figures 
of the Railway Administration Report agree with those of Finance 
and Revenue accounts. At the time that I made my reply I was 
under the impression that the net losses on Railways worked 
out in the Administrati-on Report were somewhat difierent from 
those which I worked out from the Parliamentary Return of 
Revenue and Expenditure of 27th March 1896. I formed this 
impression because at the time I had not tallied the latter wish 
the former figures. The impression, however, was originally 
formed on account of the manner in which the losses were 
worked out in the table at page 708, appended to the Report- 
of the East India Railway Committee of 1884. In his evidence 
(Q. 9640 to 9644) Mr. Jacob, when asked to state what the actual 
loss the Government had incurred on all railways from the date 
of their construction (1848) replied that he was not aware. Ha 
could only give information from 1858. The Commission there- 
upon asked him to refer and give the necessary figures later on. 
Having read this evidence, I recollected all about this table, 
presented to the Parliamentary Committee of 1884, which I had 
formerly perused. When I gave my evidence, I was not aware of 
the tables on this subject which Mr, Jacob had later on furnished, 
and which formed one of the appendices. In fact, it was Sir J. 
Peile who drew my attention to it during the course of my evi- 
dence. The remarks made by me in reply to question No. 17,4/T 
were, therefore, made in consequence of the original impressma 
I had formed from the Parliamentary Committee t^le. Mf 
Only regret is that I did not tally the Parliamentary figures in 
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the Rebucn of March 27,1896, with those of the Railway Adminis- 
tration reports. I was misled by the Parliamentary table of 
1881» as it seems the later accounts have been made up somewhat 
differently. 

As to Mr, Jacob’s further observation (same question No, 
20,203) that the figures given by me in reply to Question 17,480 
are incorrect, I beg to differ from him. The figures are correct, 
but the mistake on his pare ha? arisen from his taking my figures 
as if they related to all the railways, whereas I referred only to 
the Quaranteed State Railways, 

HR. JACOB CONTRADICTED ON THE RATE OF 

INTEREST PAID BY THE GOVERNMENT DURING 
THE LAST 40 YEARS. - 

Q. 20,205. — Here, also, Mr. Jacob says that I am not correct in 
the statement I made in reply to Question 17,568, thac the 
Government has not borrowed at 9 per cent. The highest rate at 
which it has borrowed was 5J pet cent. I maintain ' that 1 am 
perfectly correct in my statement. The Chairman in his question 
No.s. 17,566 and 17,567 had been “ referring to current rate of 
interest in India” ; and I replied to him that the Government had 
never borrowed loans at 9 pet cent, which is an absolute fact. 
Rut Mr. Jacob says the Government had borrowed at 6 per cent. 
True, but surely that borrowing has not bean within recent times? 
1 know at this rate the Government borrowed about 25,000,000 
Rx in tbe years 1820-21 and 1822, and again about 350,000 
Rx, in 1855-6, 1857, and 1858. But no borrowings have been 
effected at 6 per cent, during the last 40 years. If the Chaic- 
man had asked me whether at any time in British Indian 
history Government had borrowed at that rate, I should have 
replied in the affirmative. Bnt, as I understood him, and the tenor 
of the question is quite plain, that he only asked whether in 
recent times loans had been taken at the rate, I replied in the 
negative. My reply is absolutely correct. 
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